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PREFACE 


John O. Hunwick 


It is pleasing to be able to offer interested readers the first set of 
papers presented to a colloquium of the Institute for the Study of 
Islamic Thought in. Africa (ISITA). The theme of the colloquium, 
held at Northwestern University (Evanston, IL USA) in May 2001 
was that of a fundamental aspect of ISITA; that is the conservation 
and study of Arabic manuscript writings in sub-Saharan Islamic lands 
of Africa. 

ISITA was set up, as a sector of Northwestern University's Program 
of African Studies, by myself, in collaboration with Sean O’Fahey, 
early in January 2001. The two of us had for many years worked 
together on Arabic writings of sub-Saharan Africa, and considering 
the importance of Islamic thought in the development of so many 
African societies during the past millennium, we both felt that more 
research into such a matter could best be encouraged by the cre- 
ation of such an organization. Between the two of us we had already 
begun research and publication in a project we called “Arabic 
Literature of Africa” (ALA). Volumes we had published on this— 
now amounting to four volumes (totalling some 2,000 pages)—con- 
tained all the information we could find about Arabic manuscripts 
in African collections, being titled works written by named African 
Muslim scholars, about whom brief biographical information was 
given, as well as details of any publication, and/or translation of 
their writings. ISITA has continued to focus on this, and each year 
sponsors programs dealing with specific matters about which African 
Muslim scholars have thought and written. A function of ISITA has 
been to bring together present-day researchers into such matters, 
inviting some from Africa, and some from Europe as well as America. 
Every year a number of Senior Fellows come to Northwestern for 
brief visits to make presentations and to discuss with members of 
our faculty, and with graduate and undergraduate students. Also, for 
an entire (Spring) quarter we select and invite a number of Junior Fel- 
lows—graduate students or junior faculty—from African universities, 
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aiming to promote their individual research aims, and to establish 
contact between them for future work. 

Towards the end of Spring quarters we hold international collo- 
quia, inviting participants from Africa, Europe and America, or any- 
where else in the world, given their interest and expertise in an 
aspect of the colloquium's theme. 

ISITA was in 2001 provided with financial support by the Ford 
Foundation for an initial period of four years. However, it is to be 
expected that ISITA will conünue to exist for much longer than 
that, as it continues work on the conservation and cataloging of 
Arabic manuscripts in Africa, thus providing ever more material for 
the study of certain African societies, and showing the non-African 
world that “black” Africa has had a literary and intellectual tradi- 
tion of its own, and demonstrating to the Asian and Mediterranean 
zones of the Islamic world, and to all non-Muslims who study Islam, 
that sub-Saharan Africa has been, and still is, an important element 
of the world of Islam. ISITA’s work, and this volume in particular, 
will also inform the world that Timbuktu—the supposedly “myste- 
rious city"— was for centuries a major center of scholarship, as well 
as an economic link between Mediterranean and Tropical Africa. 

For those of you who enjoy reading the papers of our 2001 col- 
loquium, let me remind you to look out for other such volumes in 
the same series—one of the next of which will deal with relations 
between Muslims and Christians in. Africa, and another principally 
on gender issues as discussed in African Muslim societies. 


INTRODUCTION 


ISLAM IN AFRICA: 
CHALLENGING THE PERCEIVED WISDOM 


Scott S. Reese 


“Islam in Africa south of the Sahara was very marginal to the wider 
Islamic world.”' This statement made by J.S. Trimingham in his 
1965 study The influence of Islam upon Africa, in many ways set the 
tone for the study of Muslim societies in Africa for more than thirty 
years. Trimingham, considered by many as the father of the mod- 
ern study of Islam in Africa,’ argued that while the arrival of Islam 
in Africa around the ninth century C.E. ultimately resulted in *deep 
cultural change," the inhabitants of the continent never, “received 
the full impact of Islamic culture."? African Muslims, he maintained, 
remained largely ignorant of most of the achievements of Arab Islamic 
civilization. While accepting the “legal culture” of Islam, Trimingham 
argued, the Faith’s “theological, philosophical, literary and artistic 
values" failed to penetrate the region. Instead, Africa *remained on 
the periphery, quite outside the consciousness of other Muslims to 
whom Africa, if they thought of it at all, was the unknown region 
beyond the vast desert from which came black slaves and red gold."* 

Unfortunately, this paradigm of a peripheral and largely isolated 
African Islam has remained the dominant one among scholars for 
nearly forty years. Africanist writers have tended to view Islam south 
of the Sahara as sur generis. Deposited in East and West Africa in 
the early Middle Ages by more or less itinerant Arabs, Islam south 


! J. Spencer Trimingham, The Influence of Islam upon Africa (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1968), p. 1. 

? 'Trimingham's writings on Islamic Africa might be referred to as the “Islam in” 
series comprising a number of books all beginning with the same phrase. These 
included, Islam in Ethiopia (London: Frank Cass & Co., 1965); Islam in the Sudan 
(London: Frank Cass & Co., 1965) and Islam in West Africa (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1959). 

° Trimingham, The Influence of Islam, p. 2. 

* [bid., pp. 2-3. 
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of the Sahara, they believed, evolved largely in isolation from the 
larger, especially Arab, Muslim world. The evolution of Islam in 
Africa, they argued, was determined almost exclusively by local his- 
torical, environmental and cultural factors creating an essentally 
“Africanized” faith that owed little to developments within the wider 
umma." Scholars of Islam, particularly those specializing in the clas- 
sical age, have been no less dismissive. For them, Africa was an 
insignificant backwater isolated from the so-called Islamic heartland 
devoid of any intellectual vibrancy or originality. Both, in their own 
way, viewed Muslims in Africa as somehow separate from their co- 
religionists in the rest of the world. Isolated and cut-off, African 
Muslims were viewed by each as stagnant and archaic, so interlaced 
with local practice and belief as to be almost unrecognizable to the 
truly “orthodox.” 

Africanists have tended to view this positively. Historically, they 
argue, the uniquely African character of the Faith was a testament 
to the strength and vitality of African social and cultural systems 
that resisted the imposition of foreign belief structures. Islamicists, 
on the other hand when they bothered to look at Africa at all, 
viewed such syncretism as a sign of African Islam’s degeneracy and 
inferiority. 

The irony of these views is that until recently few scholars both- 
ered to test the assertions first laid out by Trimingham through a 
thorough examination of the source material written by African 
Muslims themselves. Indeed, many historians of African Muslim soci- 
eties treated such sources dismissively, regarding them as holding ht- 
tle intrinsic historical value. Typical of this attitude is the following 
justification of a well known African historian’s omission of Arabic 
sources from his own study of East African Islam: 


. very little use has been made of sources in Arabic [in the present 
work]. A number of reasons account for this. First of all, there have 
been relatively few sources discovered in Arabic which are of histori- 
cal interest—at least since Sir John Kirk’s great luck in obtaining the 
so-called Kilwa chronicle from Sultan Barghash, as well as the several 
versions of the Book of the Zenj [sic]. There are, of course, quite a few 
manuscripts in collections at Dar el Salaam and Zanzibar, but these 
are principally religious tracts (that is, Qurans and standard Shafi or 


? Nehemia Levtzion and Randall L. Pouwels, The History of Islam in Africa (Oxford: 
James Curry Press, 2000), Preface, p. 1x. 
5 [bid. 
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Ibadhi [sic] works in the religious sciences) which would be of greater 
value in a phenomenological study of Islam than in a historical one.” 


Among the assumptions embedded in this brief passage are two with 
which the papers in this volume take direct issue. First, is the notion 
that the religious nature of a text a priori deprives it of any histori- 
cal value. As many of the articles in this collection demonstrate, 
among the Muslim communities of Africa it is frequently within the 
pages of religious discourse where the issues troubling wider society 
are played out. From the fatherly advice of an early twentieth-cen- 
tury Zanzibari “lim to his followers on how to navigate the pitfalls 
of Western society to a contemporary Kenyan scholar’s Ramadan 
sermons in the 1990s on being a faithful Muslim within the context 
of a secular nationalist state, religious texts and settings in Africa are 
common media for the discussion of broader social issues.? Religious 
discourse is, more often than not, social discourse. 

Second is the, somewhat implicit, presumption that the religious 
intellectuals and institutions of African Islam are somehow frozen in 
time. The scholars of East Africa, at any rate, appear as an intel- 
lectually atrophied lot who read only the Quran and “standard Shafri 
and Ibadhi [sic]” texts. They produce nothing original of their own 
preferring instead to merely imitate the learning of the past as a 
kind of antiquarian exercise. Once again, as the papers in this vol- 
ume demonstrate, nothing could be further from reality. Local reli- 
gious intellectuals in the Zanzibar Sultanate, for example, were not 
only well versed in the classical texts of religious learning they were 
also active in creating new knowledge through the exploration of 
Swahili herbal medicine which they eagerly added to their own reper- 
toire.? Similarly, the newly emergent women 'ulamā” of present day 
northern Nigeria not only demonstrate their facility with classical 
religious knowledge through their teachings, but also their ability to 
interpret that learning in order to serve their own public religious 
and educational agendas.'? 


7 Randall L. Pouwels, Horn and Crescent, Cultural Change and Traditional Islam on the 
East African Coast, 800-1900 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), pp. vix. 

* Scott S. Reese, “The Adventures of Abū Harith: Muslim Travel Writing and 
Navigating the Modern in Colonial East Africa,” pp. 244—256; Kai Kresse, “ ‘Making 
people think’: The Ramadan Lectures of Sheikh Abdilahi Nassir in Mombassa (1419 
A.H.),” pp. 212-243. 

? Lorenzo Declich, *Zanzibar: Some Nineteenth-Century Arabic Writings on 
Healing," pp. 257-273. 

? Muhammad S. Umar, “Mass Islamic Education and Emergence of Female 
‘ulama’ in Northern Nigeria: Background, Trends, and Consequences,” pp. 99-120. 
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New Approaches to the social relevance of Islamic learning in Africa 


The papers in this collection share the common goal of overturning 
many of the popular myths about African Islam. Where previous 
authors have seen intellectual stagnation and social irrelevance, the 
papers offered here find scholarly dynamism and communal signi- 
ficance. While earlier writers have viewed local religious writings as 
possessing little “historical value,” the authors presented here see 
these same works as precious untapped sources of knowledge that 
provide valuable insight into the social worlds of African Muslims. 
As such, each of the papers in this volume takes up one or more 
of the following themes: the continued intellectual vibrancy of African 
‘ulama’, the interconnectedness of Africa's Muslims to their co-reli- 
gionists in the wider umma and; the continued relevance of Muslim 
intellectuals in the everyday lives of believers. 


The vibrancy of the ‘ulama’ 


Covering the period from the late Middle Ages to the end of the 
twentieth century, each of the articles in this work attest to the con- 
tinued intellectual dynamism of the “learned classes” in Africa. 
Beginning with the contributions of Hofheinz and Lydon, we see the 
acquisition of new knowledge as a central theme in the lives of 
African Muslim scholars from the fifteenth century down to the pre- 
sent. As Lydon’s “Inkwells of the Sahara” argues, learning —objectified 
through the acquisition of books—represented one of the most impor- 
tant forms of cultural capital among the Muslim communities of 
Mauritania from the sixteenth century down to the present. As she 
points out, however, an individual’s erudition was measured not so 
much through the mere collection of texts, but the ability to demon- 
strate mastery over them. Hence she notes, “what 1s remembered 
most about the great poet and eminent Saharan jurist Al-Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Mami, is not that he possessed such a vast library, 
but that he consulted all the books available in the Sahara except 
for two.”'' These Saharan scholars, as Lydon points out, were no 
mere antiquarians. Rather, al-Mami and others were part of an 


"Ghislaine Lydon, “Inkwells of the Sahara: Reflections on the Production of 
Islamic Knowledge in Bilād Shingīt,” p. 70. 
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important movement in nineteenth century Shingīt who sought to 
reinterpret religious law through the measured use of Zjtihad, or indi- 
vidual reasoning, in an effort to maintain its relevancy for the com- 
munity of believers. 

Similarly, Hofheinz's *Goths in the Lands of the Blacks," looks at 
a scholarly tradition in the region of Timbuktu centered around the 
creation of family libraries. Professor Hofheinz's paper uncovers the 
existence of collections that are literally centuries old and which con- 
tinue in active use. More importantly, he notes, generations of schol- 
ars have added to the knowledge contained in these collections, not 
only by adding books and manuscripts over the years, but through 
the addition of commentaries and notes to these works that reflect 
their own understanding of the knowledge contained within." 

The papers offered by Kai Kresse and Muhammad Sani Umar 
address the issue of dynamism among the ‘ulam’ in more contem- 
porary contexts. Kresse's chapter explores the 1998 Ramadan lec- 
tures of the religious scholar Sheikh Abdilahi Nassir, a Swahili convert 
to Shi'ism. Sheikh Abdilahi, Kresse tells us, brings new life to a stan- 
dard genre of discourse—the lecture/sermon—by “seek[ing] answers 
to questions by interrogating the basic elements of the queries posed, 
reflecting on them, in order to reassemble, re-ask, and ultimately 
answer the question." By questioning fundamental ideals such as 
democracy, Muslim unity and even the concept of Islam itself, Kresse 
points out, Shaykh Abdilahi is able to push these concepts in new 
directions, taking what is generally considering a staid genre used 
for reinforcing widely accepted beliefs and turning it into a platform 
for critical inquiry. 

The themes of change and new direction among the *ulamā” are 
likewise central to Muhammad Sani Umar's contribution. Focusing 
on the growth of Islamic education in northern Nigeria, Umar explores 
the intellectual consequences of increased female access to higher 
Islamic education and subsequent growth in the number of women 
religious scholars. While de facto redefining “traditional gender 
roles" the presence of increasing numbers of female scholars has 
had the effect of pushing religious discourse in new directions. He 


? Albrecht Hofheinz, *Goths in the Land of the Blacks: A Preliminary Survey 
of the Kati Library in Timbuktu,” pp. 154—183. 
5 Kresse, “Making people think," p. 241. 
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notes that although some women scholars tow the traditional con- 
servative line, others have used their knowledge to argue for critical 
reinterpretations of previously accepted social conventions. Thus, the 
scholar ‘Alima Kabira (a pseudonym) uses the Qur'an and the Hadith 
of the Prophet Muhammad to argue in favor of family planning 
pointing out that “no Qur’anic verse... makes any explicit state- 
ment on family planning, leaving the matter open to the... opin- 


ions,” and interpretations of the *ulamā”.'* 


The Interconnectedness of African ‘ulama’ with the wider Umma. 


Another myth that many of the papers in this volume seek to chal- 
lenge is the widely held notion that since the Middle Ages the Islamic 
scholars of Africa were largely cut off from the intellectual trends 
and currents of the wider Muslim world. Again, many of the papers 
in this collection effectively counter this long standing misconception 
across both space and time. Beginning chronologically, Lydon’s 
“Inkwells” provides a magnificent overview of the lengths to which 
Shinqit intellectuals went to remain in touch with their wider intel- 
lectual world. The size and wealth of the book trade between the 
Western Sudan and the rest of the Muslim world, “from which more 
profit can be derived than any other merchandise,” has been well 
known since Leo Africanus remarked upon it in the sixteenth cen- 
tury.'” Most historians, however, have imagined the book trade as a 
minor auxiliary to the larger, more lucrative trade in luxury goods 
such as gold and slaves. As Lydon points out, the buying and sell- 
ing of religious texts constituted its own quite significant market. 
Rather than merchants carrying a few books across the desert to 
trade on the side, she notes, pilgrims and other travelers frequently 
purchased large numbers of texts in the markets of Mecca and Cairo 
for resale upon their return home. Shinqiti scholars, however, did 
not necessarily simply wait for books to come to them. In many 
cases well-off scholars organized special caravans specifically headed 
for the book markets of Morocco in Fez and Marrakech. Shaykh 
Sidiya al-Kabir, Lydon writes, organized one such “shopping spree” 
in 1830.'° 


" Umar, “Mass Islamic Education,” p. 119. 
5 From Lydon, “Inkwells,” p. 52. 
'5 [bid., p. 53. 
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Intellectual interactions between Islamic Africa and the larger umma 
were not, however, confined to the rather impersonal study of the 
written word. As Stefan Reichmuth’s contribution “Murtada al-Zabidi 
and the Africans” demonstrates, relationships between the scholars 
of Africa and their counterparts in the so-called “central” Islamicate 
lands could also be immensely personal as well as multi-directional. 
Using the unpublished Mujam or “collection” of the Cairo based 
Indian scholar, Sayyid Murtada al-Zabidi, Reichmuth sheds new 
light on what he refers to as the “widening networks of communication” 
among scholars of the Western and Nilotic-Sudan in the eighteenth 
century. In many instances, he notes, prominent scholars from West 
Africa sought out the Indian muhaddith and lexicographer for the 
standard yazat and fatāwā'' routinely requested from any prominent 
scholar. However, frequently what would at first appear to be pro- 
forma relationships were in fact intensely personal. Such seems to 
have been the case between al-Zabīdī and the Fulani scholar Jibril 
b. ‘Umar, shaykh of the famed reformer ‘Uthman b. Fodiye. The 
two met in Cairo during the former’s Hajj journey in 1784. Shaykh 
Jibril composed several verses praising al-Zabidi’s erudition. But while 
it was al-Zabidi who conveyed his gāza upon Jibrīl, the great Shaykh 
noted that he did so not to improve the Fulanr's knowledge but “for 
the sake of taking blessing from the close link,” intimating that both 
would benefit spiritually from the affiliation.'* Al-Zabidi's respect for 
his African colleagues also extended to an admiration for their works, 
as indicated by the inclusion of a number of prayers by a Sudanese 
shaykh, al-Tayyib al-Sudini in his Mujam. As Reichmuth points out, 
al-Zabidi and his Sudanic colleagues shared a great number of com- 
mon interests including basic religious issues regarding legal and spir- 
itual authority, Arabic lexicography and poetry as well as genealogy 
and geography. From the numerous references to al-Zabidi in the 
writings of Sudanese scholars regarding issues such as jtd, taglīd, 
and īmān al-muqallid? his influence throughout the Sudan is clear. 
However, as Reichmuth notes, the inclusion of many of these same 
scholars in al-Zabidi’s works implies that he considered them intel- 
lectual peers from whom there was also much to be learned. 


17 “Licenses to transmit" and “religious opinions" respectively. 

'* Stefan Reichmuth, *Murtada al-Zabīdī (1732-91) and the Africans: Islamic 
Discourse and Scholarly Networks in the Late Eighteenth Century," p. 139. 

? Unquestioning reliance on religious authority. 
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A similar theme is followed in R.S. O'Fahey's contribution “Small 
World" which explores the intellectual connections between various 
mystical practitioners of Africa and Southeast Asia. Examining the 
spread of several intellectual traditions—the Sammāniyya, the teach- 
ings of Ahmad ibn Idris, and the Sudanese scholar and mystic 
Muhammad Surkittī O Fahey suggests a genesis for the flow of 
Islamic mystical knowledge from Africa to the Indonesian archipel- 
ago that pre-dates the colonial era by almost a century. Rather than 
isolated and backward looking, the evidence he presents suggests 
African Muslim scholars, in fact, provided the spark for an intellec- 
tual renaissance in Southeast Asia.” 

As Scott Reese's piece, “The Adventures of Abū Harith” demon- 
strates, however, interactions between African scholars and their 
brethren in the umma were not always characterized by mutual admi- 
ration. The subject of Reese's paper is Shaykh Muhammad al-Barwānī 
“Abu Harith," a Zanzibari Arab who traveled to the countries of 
the Arab heartland in the spring of 1914 less as a scholar than a 
well-heeled tourist. While finding his co-religionists in Lebanon and 
Syra upstanding and pious, he viewed the Muslims of Egypt in a 
much less flattering light. The Shaykh found the people of the Nile 
impious and boorish, the cities wild and decadent and the famed al- 
Azhar University a filthy shambles. All of this, he declared, was due 
to the Egyptians’ careless and uncritical acceptance of all things 
“Western” which had caused them to forget their religion.” For al- 
Barwānī, his interactions with the wider Muslim world served less 
as a source of learning and inspiration than as a mirror for exam- 
ining the problems that faced the entire community of believers and 
as a basis for formulating his own solutions. 

Finally, we need to note that the connections of African Muslims 
frequently reached out not only to their brothers in the wider Islamic 
world but to those living closer to home within the continent itself. 
Such was the career of the Ibadi scholar Muhammad b. Yüsuf 
Attafayyish (1820—1914) examined by Philip Sadgrove in his paper 
*From Wadi Mīzāb to Unguja: Zanzibar's Scholarly Links". Shaykh 
Attafayyish was a prominent Ibādī ‘alm living in the isolated Algerian 


? O'Fahey, “’Small World’: Neo-Sufi Interconnexions between the Maghrib, the 
Hijaz and Southeast Asia,” pp. 274—288. 
2! Reese, “The Adventures of Abū Harith," pp. 244—256. 
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oasis of Wādī Mīzāb in the late nineteenth century. Although a 
Kharaji, Sadgrove notes Shaykh Attafayyish enjoyed close relationships 
with Muslim luminaries across the ideological spectrum. This included 
lengthy correspondences with individuals as diverse as the reformist 
Egyptian scholar Muhammad Abduh and the Mufti of Mecca Shaykh 
Zayni al-Dahlān. This was not, however, at the expense of what he 
viewed as his duty to his fellow Ibadis in Africa. Shaykh Attafayy- 
ish carried on a lengthy correspondence with the Sultans of Zanzibar 
from the reign of Barghash (d. 1888) through that of Sayyid "Alī b. 
al-Hamād much of which was aimed at reminding the Omani rulers 
to maintain their moral probity. Thus in 1906, the Shaykh wrote to 
Sultan "Alī reminding him to “keep the five prayers, avoid forbid- 
den things, [maintain] justice, avoid oppression, avert your eyes, get 
married and abandon extravagance and spending money on forbid- 
den things."? Advice which the Sultan, given that he ended his days 
haunting the casinos of Monte Carlo, seems to have studiously ignored. 

Nevertheless, as Sadgrove reveals, Attafayyish entrusted the Zanzibari 
Sultans with overseeing the publication of many of his works, both 
in Zanzibar through the Sultan's press and Egypt via the al-Barūnīya 
Press located in Cairo. Among the most prominent works published 
in Zanzibar were a thirteen volume commentary on the Qur'an that 
appeared between 1887 and 1897 and a far more modest treatise 
on lbādī doctrine printed in 1898— works aimed at his learned col- 
leagues and Ibādī laymen respectively. As the records in the Zanzibar 
archives show, bringing these works to fruition, however, was no 
easy task. There exists a lengthy correspondence between the Shaykh 
and the royal court in Zanzibar regarding the publication of these 
works that demonstrates the difficulties involved in publishing the 
works of a scholar residing in such a remote part of the continent. 
However, while missing manuscripts and late payments constitute a 
significant part of this correspondence, to the Shaykh they seemed 
a small price to pay for safeguarding the piety of his distant brethren. 


The Social Relevance of the ‘ulama’ 
In an age of secularism it has become commonplace in the schol- 


arly literature on African Islam to view the learned classes as at best 


” Philip Sadgrove, “From Wadi Mīzāb to Unguja: Zanzibar’s Scholarly Links,” 
p. 203. 
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irrelevant throwbacks of little importance or at worst social parasites 
who use their learning to control and oppress the less fortunate.? 
Many of the works in this collection take issue with such assump- 
tions by examining the continued social relevance of the ‘ulama’ to 
their wider constituencies. Exploring their roles in such activities as 
social mediation, health and moral guidance, many of the contrib- 
utors demonstrate not only the historical significance of religious 
scholars in everyday life, but their continued importance down to 
the present. 

David Gutelius’ contribution explores the connections between the 
intellectual hfe of scholars and Sufi leaders in Morocco and the 
northern Sahara and their broader social context in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Gutelius’ examination of the Nasirtyya Sufi 
order reinforces many of the arguments put forward in recent years 
regarding the social importance of Muslim holy men in northwest- 
ern Africa." Nāsiriyya shaykhs, like many others in the Maghrib, 
played vital roles in solving local disputes, supplying succor to the 
needy and representing an alternative source of authority to the fre- 
quently oppressive makhzan or central government. Of greater impor- 
tance is his assertion that within the curriculum of the Nāsiriyya 
order students were required to not only study many of the stan- 
dard works or fiqh, “but also to explicate, interpret and extend these 
sources within the context of contemporary life.”* As such, the schol- 
ars produced by the Nāsiriyya were not simply repositories of ancient 
knowledge, but reflections of contemporary legal and social concerns. 

In a similar vein, Rudiger Seesemann's “The Shurafa’ and the 
‘Blacksmith, ” explores the mediation of social boundaries within the 
context of the Tyaniyya Sufi order of West Africa. Taking the expan- 
sion of the Tyaniyya within Senegal and Mauritania during the nine- 
teenth century as his center plece, Seesemann explores the use of 
religious prestige as a method of transcending traditional social bar- 
riers. In particular, he examines the rise of the Tijani shaykh, Ibrahim 


* The work of Pouwels certainly falls into this category as well as Abdu’Hamid 
el-Zein’s Sacred Meadows: A Structural Analysis of Religious Symbolism in an East African 
Town (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1974). 

** Most important of these for establishing a paradigm for the social importance 
of Sufi shaykhs is Vincent Cornell’s Realm of the Saint: Power and Authority in Moroccan 
Sufism (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1998). 

? David Gutelius, “Sufi Networks and Social Contexts for Scholarship in Morocco 
and the Northern Sahara, 1660—1830,” p. 27. 
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Niasse, the scion of a low status blacksmith lineage, and the ways 
in which he accessed the patronage of the Idaw ‘Ali—a prominent 
group of shurafa’ (descendants of the Prophet)—in order to enhance 
his own religious and social standing. While a single case study, 
Seesemann's work 1s suggestive of the ways in which religious figures 
could act to redefine traditional social boundaries in African soci- 
eties which by extension might result in positive improvements for 
other disadvantaged members of society.” 

Social concern may also be found in Lorenzo Declich's chapter 
on Islamic medicine in nineteenth and twentieth-century Zanzibar. 
While focusing largely on medical manuscripts housed originally in 
the Sultan's court, Declich notes that the overwhelming majority of 
these were, in fact, practical guides. In addition to erudite texts from 
the classical age, the folios of the Zanzibar archives are full of prac- 
tical remedies for among other things, arthriüs and joint pain, bro- 
ken bones, fevers and spirit possession. Furthermore, he notes many 
of these locally compiled texts may be found in the homes of pri- 
vate individuals with no close ties to the royal court. The diffusion 
of such texts suggests that rather than the purview of the elite, such 
medical knowledge was meant to be shared with all believers, rich 
or poor, Ibādī or Sunni.” 

Last, but hardly least, a number of papers presented here demon- 
strate the continued relevance of the learned as moral guides for the 
wider body of believers. The idea of a people's “moral history"? or 
the ways in which they construct (and deconstruct) their own ethi- 
cal world as a method of dealing with the issues of their times, 1s 
one typically ignored by historians and other scholars. Almost all of 
the papers in this volume engage this issue in one way or another. 
Three, in particular, directly address the question of moral guidance 
as an active part of social discourse. The contributions of Reese, 
Kresse, and Umar each explore the role of religious scholars as moral 
barometers within their respective societies seeking to provide pious 
remedies for what many would see as secular issues. 


2 Rudiger Seesemann, “The Shurafā” and the ‘Blacksmith’: The Role of the 
Idaw ‘Ali of Mauritania in the Career of the Senegalese Shaykh Ibrahim Niasse 
(1900—75)," pp. 72—98. 

27 Declich, “Zanzibar.” 

* A term coined by David Edwards in his work on Afghanistan: Heroes of the Age: 
Moral Fault Lines on the Afghan Frontier (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1996). 
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In “The Adventures of Abū Harith," Reese demonstrates that 
while ostensibly a ría or travel account, al-Barwani’s work is also 
a moral narrative that problematizes what he sees as the root cause 
of the troubles facing his fellow Muslims in East Africa—uncritical 
acceptance of “Western” values. Al-Barwani’s short treatise 1s a com- 
plex deconstruction of the dilemmas facing Muslims living under the 
colonial yoke of the early twentieth. century. On the one hand, as 
the Zanzibari ‘im points out, many Western innovations were a 
boon to Muslim society. Modern transportation, inexpensive print- 
ing, and urban amenities such as electricity, he argued, were all 
beneficial. Such advances, he cautioned however, came at a price. 
Uncritical acceptance of things Western, he counseled, carried with 
it the risk of also absorbing intangible gualīties that were both un- 
Islamic and detrimental to the well-being of society. Among these 
characteristics were social irresponsibility, dishonesty and general 
immorality. ‘Thus, al-Barwānī advises his audience not to eschew the 
benefits of the West, but to be wary of the potential invisible pit- 
falls. Embrace European technologies, he counsels, but at the same 
time be studious in clinging to what he regards as their traditional 
Muslim values.” 

The subject of Kai Kresse’s contribution, Sheikh Abdilahi Nassir, 
is a contemporary example of the same kind of socially concerned 
alim. Sheikh Abdilahi’s Ramadan lectures, whose topics are frequently 
those suggested by his audience, address “pressing socio-political 
issues” facing Muslims in contemporary Kenya.*° Tribalism, inter- 
Muslim relations (e.g. between Sunnis and Shras) and the possibil- 
ity of establishing an “Islamic state” in Kenya are among the usual 
topics discussed. As Kresse points out, such themes are common- 
place in the lectures and sermons of religious scholars during Ramadan. 
What makes Sheikh Abdilahi’s talks noteworthy is his “reshaping of 
the genre in a new direction.”*' Typically such lectures serve “to re- 
enforce established convictions . .. among [the] community of believ- 
ers...” Sheikh Abdilahi’s goal, however, is “to make people think.” 
Thus rather than reinforcing existing stereotypes and paradigms he 
challenges his listeners—through anecdotes, jokes, wordplay and 


? Reese, “The Adventures of Abū Harith.” 
3 Kresse, “Making people think,” p. 213. 
?' [bid., p. 242. 

? Ibid., p. 242. 
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rhetorical questions—to reevaluate many of their own preconcep- 
tions. The object, the Sheikh states, is not necessarily to bring his 
audience around to his way of thinking. Instead, Kresse notes, his 
real objective is to help fellow Muslims in guiding their actions 
towards the creation of a better, more peaceful society. 

Finally, Muhammad Sani Umar demonstrates social activism among 
the ‘lama’ of northern Nigeria. His paper, “Mass Islamic Education 
and the Emergence of Female ‘ulama’,” looks not only at the appear- 
ance of growing numbers of women religious scholars in Nigeria, 
but more importantly, at how such women are using their knowl- 
edge to question traditional norms through the use of classical texts. 
Among these is a woman whom Umar refers to by the pseudonym 
“*Alima Kabira,” (lit. “Important woman scholar") who uses her edu- 
cation and public position to argue for a more prominent place for 
women in the public sphere. Citing the Qur’an, the Hadith and 
other legal texts, ‘Alma Kabira argues that neither God nor the 
Prophet Muhammad intended women to take a backseat within the 
community of believers. She notes that the Qur’an urges women to 
only “utter speech that is just,’ which is not an admonition to be 
silent but a self evident truth which all believers should follow regard- 
less of gender.? Her mastery of scholarly discursive strategies fur- 
ther allows Shaykha ‘Alma to construct her own religious arguments 
supporting various changes in traditional society such as her advo- 
cacy of family planning. Again, using classical sources including the 
Qur'an and Hadith, she argues in favor of contraception and child- 
spacing as actions not in contravention of Islamic law. As Umar’s 
paper illustrates, not only do the ‘ama’ of modern Africa continue 
to play a prominent role in their societies, they are themselves the 
objects of evolution and change. 


The papers contained in this volume represent only the beginning 
of a deeper and more nuanced understanding of Islam within African 
societies. The picture presented here is of an African learned class 
that was—and continues to be—dynamic, socially concerned and in 
touch with the wider community of believers across both space and 
time. Yet, there is still much to be learned. While many of the con- 
tributions demonstrate the interconnectedness of Muslim Africa with 


3 Umar, “Mass Islamic Education,” p. 117. 
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a larger Islamic realm, for instance, the default assumption seems to 
be an examination of what impact this had on African scholarship. 
However, one could easily turn this question around and ask what 
influence did African scholars have on the work of their interna- 
tional brethren? Similarly, several contributions examine the role of 
the ‘lama’ as “moral barometers” for the larger body of the faith- 
ful. It might be equally productive, however, to explore the ways in 
which the demands and opinions of the faithful influence the teach- 
ings of the learned elite. I raise these questions simply to illustrate 
that while the papers collected here go far to advance our under- 
standing of Islamic learning in Africa there is still much to be uncov- 
ered. Islamic intellectual history in Africa, far from being a spring 
that has run dry, is a well whose depths have barely been plumbed. 


Flagstaff, Arizona 
December, 2005 


CHAPTER ONE 


SUFI NETWORKS AND THE SOCIAL CONTEXTS FOR 
SCHOLARSHIP IN MOROCCO AND THE NORTHERN 
SAHARA, 1660—1830 


David Gutelius 


Islamic intellectual history is frequently written as if intellectuals were 
somehow separate from the social milieu that shaped their 1deas and 
actions. The tendency of focusing on major texts to the exclusion of 
other types of source materials not only reinforces an incomplete 
understanding of intellectuals and their place in history, but also 
tends to over-emphasize the importance of written texts at the expense 
of the broader, dynamic roles Muslim scholars (s. alm, pl. ‘ulama’) 
have played in African communities. These roles have ranged widely 
over üme and space, and often affected one another in complex 
ways. Without a deeper appreciation of the relationships between 
what scholars wrote, where they lived and what they did, our under- 
standing of pre-colonial Islamic Africa will remain hazy. 

This paper explores the roles these scholars played by focusing on 
how the shifting social contexts in which followers of a Sufi order 
lived affected the transmission of Islamic ideas across what became 
extensive scholarly networks. In the late seventeenth century, the 
Nasiriyya emerged as one of the largest and most important Sufi 
orders and social networks in North Africa and the Sahara. ‘This 
paper examines the order’s growth and subsequent decline over the 
eighteenth century through the writings and teachings of its leaders, 
their allies and their rivals. The fact that these leaders did not, for 
the most part, produce lasting scholarly legacies does not diminish 
their social or even scholarly importance. Their scholarship—con- 
ceived broadly as the complex, dynamic interplay of writings, teach- 
ings, pedagogy and missionary activities—both promoted social change 
and shifted in response to larger historical processes. 

This history is often scribbled into the margins of other works, 
hastily recorded on bits of loose paper, or told and retold orally. 
These obscure but vital records stand as testimonies to everyday life 
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during a little-known period in history that saw important changes 
in the way people related to one another, in regional politics, and 
in how Moroccans interacted with the outside world. While major 
texts are important indicators of intellectual interest and develop- 
ment over time, fragments, marginalia, stories and letters in private 
libraries provide more intimate glimpses into the past. Taken together, 
these sources offer a unique perspective of the place of Nāsirī schol- 
arly networks in politics and social change in the early modern world. 


Nasiri Growth 


The Nasiriyya emerged during a period of acute social and envi- 
ronmental crises in the northern Sahara. Recent evidence strongly 
suggests that the northern Sahara became substantially drier between 
about 1600 and 1850.' Further, the gradual demise of Sa’adian cen- 
tral government between the death of Sultan Ahmad al-Mansūr in 
1603 and the mid-1600s translated into violent struggles between 
would-be successors. These battles took a particularly heavy toll on 
the communities of the northern Sahara.’ 

The environmental, political, and social changes of the seventeenth 
century changed the way people who lived on the desert edge related 
with one another. Droughts, for example, strained supplies of food 
and water and the social networks that people used to gain access 
to them. Large-scale emigration from drought-stricken areas put 
increasing pressure on the meager resources of desert edge settle- 
ments. As the population density of viable oases rose during the rel- 
ative political stability of the 1640s and 1650s, competition grew for 
land, food, water, and capital. Even without the new arrivals, estab- 
lished social networks, such as those based on kinship, fissured as 
individuals competed for increasingly scarce resources. The gradual 
weakening of social ties in oasis communities, however, contrasted with 
the growing power of confederations among semi-nomadic pastoralists. 
Herders (particularly the Ait ‘Atta) initially employed these networks 


! For a synthesis of physical, written and oral data on climate change during this 
period, see David Gutelius, “Between God and Men: The Nasiriyya and Economic 
Life in Morocco, 1640—1830” (Ph.D. diss., Johns Hopkins University, 2001), pp. 
37-45. 

? Ibid., pp. 52-54. 
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in sharing resources and organizing political alltances in response to 
the regional insecurity of the early 1600s. Over time, these groups 
gradually became the de facto political power in the region. 

The emergence of a powerful religious leader in the Dra’ Valley 
at lamgrut in southern Morocco did not immediately affect these 
larger processes. Herders continued to harass the oases, banditry con- 
tinued to present a serious affront to agricultural and marketing activ- 
ities, and the dissolution of broad-based kinship ties continued among 
the valley’s settled populations. But as Muhammad bin Nasir (1603— 
1674) gained respect and renown, he gained followers. As their num- 
bers grew, a new organization emerged based not on kinship, class, 
occupation, or native-place but on a complex mixture of fear and 
awe of a man’s spiritual power, the possibility of gaining access to 
material resources and protection, and opportunities for social mobil- 
ity. By tying themselves to Muhammad bin Nasir, followers gained 
access to a network that had the force of sanctity and that remained 
much more pliable than other types of social identity. 

Social mobilization strategies changed significantly as the Nasiriyya 
grew. In time, Nāsirī networks gradually became important sources 
of protection, information, credit, and dispute arbitration. Although 
many Nasiri leaders enriched themselves from their privileged posi- 
tions, they provided a local social stability unmatched since the reign 
of the great Sa’adian sultan, Ahmad al-Mansūr. This stability, com- 
bined with the occasionally aggressive policies and investments of 
Nāsirī leaders, gradually encouraged increased production and trade 
in the Dra’ Valley. 

Muhammad ibn Nasir came from a relatively unremarkable fam- 
ily of religious scholars in the upper Dra” River Valley. After study- 
ing with well-known luminaries in the northern Dra’ and acquiring 
a reputation as a talented scholar and gifted mediator, he became 
an initiate at the zdwiya of lamgrut in 1632. Established in 1575, 
the zauiya at Tamgrut was already well-known in scholarly circles 
for its library. Following a decade of teaching, the zawwas ‘ulama’ 
named Muhammad bin Nasir successor to the shaykh of Tamgrut, 
Ahmad ibn Brahim al-Ansari, who had been murdered in a dispute 
over water rights in 1642. 


* Muhammad al-Saghir al-Ifrani, Safwat man anshara min akhbar sulaha” al-garni al- 
hadi ‘ashar (Fez, 1892, lithograph), pp. 173-76. 
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Bin Nāsir witnessed first-hand the destruction and societal collapse 
of the early seventeenth-century northern Sahara. While he was 
deeply influenced by Shādhilī-Jazūlī ideas regarding mysticism, bin 
Nasir’s thinking and writings reflected southern Morocco's social sit- 
uation in the middle 1600s, and in turn helped set the Nāsiriyya 
somewhat apart from other Sufi orders. One of the most important 
of these differences lay in how Muhammad bin Nasir viewed his 
students and followers: as a coherent social group with specific tem- 
poral duties to perform in society. For bin Nasir, his followers— 
whether laymen or students—constituted both spiritually chosen 
Muslims and members of their communities, but remained tied to 
him. Also unlike most other Sufi leaders, Muhammad bin Nasir did 
not seem to emphasize direct descent from the Prophet Muhammad, 
stressing that all who were “close” to God had equal access to him 
and the Prophet.* Albrecht Hofheinz recently argued that this atti- 
tude might signal a broadening and radicalization of the Jazūlī em- 
phasis on genealogical connections to and veneration of the Prophet 
that pervades Moroccan society today.” Finally, the Nāsiriyya further 
differed from other orders in its early leaders’ approaches to politics 
and the central government (makhzan), who generally chose to remain 
aloof from the struggles of temporal authorities over the throne—a 
position that attracted many followers and allies, and helped to pro- 
tect the order from makhzan persecution.’ This ambivalence towards 
politics allowed the Nāsiriyya to expand at a time when other Sufi 
groups suffered makhzan persecution. 

The intellectual and spiritual prestige of Tamgrut grew with 
Muhammad ibn Nasir’s renown. In time, bin Nasir attracted a wide 


* Although later Nāsirī leaders claimed Zaynab, the Prophet’s daughter, as a 
progenitor. Cf. Ahmad bin Khalid al-Nasiri, Tal’at al-mushtaī fi an-nasab. al-ja fari. 2 
vols. (Fez, 1892, lithograph), pp. 46—47, 55. There is also a better-substantiated 
claim by earlier Nāsirī leaders of a connection with one of the Prophet’s compan- 
ions, Muqdad bin ‘Amrit al-Kindi. For a nuanced, if somewhat ahistorical, discus- 
sion of the symbolic importance of these genealogical claims to the order, see 
Abdallah Hammoudi, “Saintété, pouvoir et société: Tamgrout aux XVII et XVII 
siécles,” Annales E. S. C. 35, nos. 3—4 (1980): 620—621. 

> Albrecht Hofheinz, “Internalising Islam: Shaykh Muhammad Majdhub: Scriptural 
Islam and Local Context in the Early Nineteenth-Century Sudan,” vol. 1 (Ph.D. 
diss., University of Bergen, 1996), p. 37. 

5 Abdelaziz Al-Khamlishi, *Zāwiya Tamgrüt wa al-makhzan, 1642—1914,” in Al- 
Ribat wa al-zawāyā fi tārīkh al-Maghrib, ed. Nufisa al-Dhahabi (Rabat: Université 
Mohammed V, 1997), pp. 123-126. 
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variety of followers and several sources describe Nāsirī gatherings as 
large and socially mixed.’ Followers’ backgrounds cut across social 
hierarchies, kinship, native place loyalties, and ethnic identities. 
Religious scholars valued bin Nàsir's concern for and interpretation 
of Islamic law, traditions of the Prophet, and Tamgrut's substantial 
and growing library. But merchants, craftspeople, farmers, herders, 
slaves, judges, and sultans also began identifying themselves with this 
new order. 

Access to different types of productive resources emerged as a cru- 
cial motivation for joining the Nāsiriyya. Nasiri followers could get 
access to resources through two basic means: through the patronage 
of Nāsirī leaders or by establishing relationships with other Nāsirī 
followers. The Nāsiriyya acquired property in the Dra’ and beyond 
at an exponential rate in the late seventeenth century, which lead- 
ers redistributed to clients and followers in return for their loyalty 
and a percentage of their annual production. Poor migrants from 
elsewhere in the northern Sahara and southern Morocco became 
affiliated with Tamgrut to take advantage of sharecropping oppor- 
tunities. Other lay members, meanwhile, called on Nasiri leaders to 
arbitrate conflicts and protect their homes and livelihoods. Many 
also began to use sophisticated credit arrangements, information net- 
works, and warehousing facilities—all sponsored either directly or 
indirectly by Nasirtyya leaders. Over the course of the late 1600s 
and into the 1700s, both Nāsirī financial resources and arrangements 
became increasingly specialized so that Nasiri affiliates emerged as 
premier financiers and brokers of trade in the western Maghrib. 

Nasiri leaders actively pressured people to follow them as well. 
Muhammad bin Nasir repeated many times over in letters to fol- 
lowers, “If you don't have a shaykh, Iblis [the devil] must be near 
you, and if Iblis is near you, you are not a true Muslim.”* While 
making the pilgrimage to Mecca, ibn Nāsir not only purchased a 
great number of books but also recruited scholars to teach at Tamerut. 
He promised good salaries, land, and occasionally even offered female 
members of his family in marriage. One Algerian scholar, Muhammad 


7 Fatima Harrak, “State and Religion in Eighteenth Century Morocco: The 
Religious Policy of Sidi Muhammad B. ‘Abd Allah, 1757-1790," (Ph.D. diss., 
University of London, 1989), p. 216, n. 202. 

8 Muhammad Abu Bakr bin Muhammad bin Nasir, Fahrasa al-fiqh al-‘ulama’, 
Bibliothéque Générale et Archives Rabat (BGAR) MS/D1443, p. 112. 
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al-Tayyib al-Hussayni, agreed to teach Islamic law (fiqh) in Tamgrut 
after Muhammad ibn Nāsir promised land and his daughter to him.? 
Tied to the rising fortunes of the zāwya, the family thrived. Ibn 
Nasir’s son, Ahmad, continued and expanded Nasiri recruiting for 
Tamgrut, making Tamgrut a premier capital of both scholarship and 
finance in the northern Sahara by the early eighteenth century. 
Shaykh Ahmad, for instance, summoned a prominent trans-Saharan 
merchant from Fez to teach banking, math, and finance to zāwtya 
pupils. The first two shaykhs actively recruited merchants by giv- 
ing them food, shelter, and protection, for which the zawiya received 
a percentage of the transactions their clients completed. Many mer- 
chants from Fez, Marrakech, and the Sus settled in and around 
Tamgrut during the late seventeenth century, establishing new sources 
of capital for regional economic activities." 

Muhammad bin Nasir increasingly saw himself as the literal and 
figurative center of an expanding community—a network based not 
just on his own students but the larger Muslim community. 


The zāwwya [referring to the order in general] 1s a blessing to all, help- 
ing people stay on the right path. And when someone doesn’t have 
enough strength, give them some of yours. And when someone doesn’t 
have enough food, give them some of yours. And when someone 
doesn’t have enough knowledge, give them some of yours. And never 
forget to pray in my name...” 


The reality of Nāsirī family control remained somewhat less altru- 
istic and universally beneficial than he or his followers claimed. But 
the idea of bin Nasir at the religious, economic, and political cen- 
ter of a powerful and expanding organization grew increasingly real 
with Nasiri influence. In the process, the Nasirtyya became one of 


? Interview with a former official of the zawiya at Tamgrut, age 85, 18/02/1998, 
interviewed in Amzrou. 

? Interviews with a current leader of the zawiya at Tamgrut, age 75, 08/10/1998; 
senior imam in Tamgrut, age 60, 08/10/1998. These two families are at odds and 
have been for some time, and each told very disparaging stories about the other's 
descendants. They are, however, agreed in this story about the current caretaker's 
family. According to these sources, he taught students calculations and measure- 
ments, value measurements in use, and trade practices. 

! *Alr Angàm, “Isham fi dirāsa zàwiya qasar1amgrüt, (1645-1729)" (Thèse 3ème 
cycle, Université Mohamed V, 1991), p. 178. 

? Ahmad bin Muhammad bin Nasir, Kitàb al-tarikh al-tarīga, BGAR MS/D2167, 
p. 100. 
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the first and most important in a long line of mass-appeal, interna- 
tionally active Sufi orders in the Islamic world. 

Followers also joined the order in order to augment their own 
social status, in addition to genuine devotion to the Nasiri doctrine 
and opportunities for greater access to material resources. Dy tying 
into the expanding prestige of the Nāsiriyya, affiliates gained new 
possibilities for social mobilization and a heightened social stature 
that could enhance their bargaining positions in other types of 
relationships, including within social networks based on lineage or 
native-place. Ritual participation in the Nāsiriyya through pilgrim- 
age, charitable gifts, or communal labor provided a way of main- 
taining the nexus of relationships that sustained, and in time, expanded, 
both economic activities and the larger community. By supporting 
the Nāsiriyya, followers affirmed the ties between them while help- 
ing to expand the material resources of the /ariqa. Donations could 
also bolster an individual's or a group's prestige in the eyes of other 
believers that could give them moral leverage in the market, in kin- 
ship disputes, or in politics at a later time. 

The Nasiriyya’s emergence offered a range of social possibilities 
that many otherwise lacked. The dual spiritual and worldly nature 
of the Nāsiriyya provided opportunities that more limited types of 
networks did not. Further, limitations on network-building and inter- 
personal bonds remained comparatively less important within the 
Nasiriyya-based social networks than in lineage or other types of net- 
works. Social stratification seems to have been no less prevalent 
within the Nāsiriyya than elsewhere, but being Nāsirī did present 
the possibility of building relations with other Nāsirī followers who 
otherwise counted as relative strangers. 

Nāsirī expansion paralleled economic growth and promoted polit- 
ical stability in the Northern Sahara over the final decades of the 
seventeenth century. While the region remained dangerous and volatile 
during this period, Nàsiri leaders’ growing involvement in day-to- 
day judicial matters, agricultural production and distribution pro- 
moted many kinds of market activities, specialization and social 
networks. At first this growth remained limited to the Dra’ Valley. 


5 For more on this growth, see David Gutelius, “The Path is Easy and the 
Benefits Large: The Nasirtyya, Social Networks and Economic Change in Morocco, 
1640-1830,” JAH 43 (2002): 1. 
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But as Nāsirī leaders went abroad they began to bring the same sta- 
bility and prosperity with them—often literally, since the first two 
Nasiri leaders usually “gave” students who had completed their stud- 
ies in Tamgrut substantial start-up capital and slaves to establish new 
Nāsirī zawāyā. By 1700, Nāsirī zawāyā supported important regional 
markets that stretched from the Atlantic Coast in the Sus to the 
Tafilelt some 700 km to the west, and north from the oases of the 
Hamada Dra’ across the Atlas mountains to Marrakesh some 400 
km away. By 1730, these networks spanned the Sahara itself to 
Timbuktu, Walata, and Gao to the south and east to Cairo, Mecca 
and Medina.'* 


Libraries, Knowledge and Symbolic Power 


Libraries and the network of scholars that created and supported 
them became essential parts of extending Nāsirī symbolic influence, 
becoming an important way for outlying zawāyā to keep in touch 
with Tamgrut. Bin Nāsir placed significant emphasis on expanding 
the library at Tamgrut, which became renowned among scholars 
across North Africa and the Sahara Desert. As bin Nasir’s follow- 
ing and income grew, books, purchased largely from Cairo, Medina 
and Mecca, flowed into Tamgrut. By the 1670's, the library at 
Tamgrut, once estimated at holding at least 50,000 manuscripts, 
became the intellectual center of the larger Nāsirī network of schol- 
ars, but also the center of a renewed, thriving book culture in the 
northern Sahara. 

Despite the social diversity of the Nasiriyya's growing member- 
ship, a common interest in book collecting became an essential ele- 
ment that bound the Nāsiriyya's increasingly far-flung leadership 
network. One of the most frequent types of Nāsirī-authored letters 
deals with this growing trade in books. The letters suggest the high 
value early Nāsirī leaders put on collections and collection-building, 
as well as the length to which Naàsiri leaders were willing to go for 
access to these materials. Muhammad bin Nasir, in fact, acquired a 
dubious reputation for not returning the works he borrowed. Owners 


" See chapters three and four of my “Between God and Men" for more details 
on the mechanics of these detailed arrangements. 
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often resorted to pleading for their property in letters intermixed 
with long, flowing praises of the shaykh.'? 

Nasu libraries housed a great variety of written works— works 
that comprised everything from loose letters, bills of exchange and 
magic spells to copies of and commentaries on the Qur'an, Hadith 
or Maliki law. A typical “book” often consisted of many works col- 
lected in a single leather folio, often arranged around a particular 
theme. A single folio, for example, might contain excerpts of a famous 
tradition about the Prophet, works or abridgments of famous Maliki 
jurists, and an original synthesis by the collector-editor. 

Letters sent from shaykhs in Tamgrut to other leaders in North 
Africa also became an important part of defining and maintaining 
a common Nasiri identity. These writings tended towards the dog- 
matic, although their authors expressed their ideas clearly and unam- 
biguously. While many were meant for members of the Nāsirī 
leadership, a good portion of the extant letters appear to have been 
written for wider audiences.!^ 

The oral and written modes of expression enjoyed a symbiotic 
relationship in spreading and reinforcing Nasiri prestige in the early 
eighteenth century, and Nāsirī leaders transmitted their ideas and 
ideals through these media. The real power of Nàsiri libraries came 
in the way authors took elements from the everyday oral realm and 
incorporated these stories into a larger written canon. Stones about 
Nāsirī leaders, for example, spread first orally among followers were 
later recorded and included in letters that passed among leaders 
throughout the Nàsiri network. These tales often re-entered the oral 
realm as local Nāsirī leaders told them to their own followers, an 
act that further bolstered their own influence as Nāsirī representa- 
tives. Muhammad ibn Nāsir could apparently travel instantly from 
place to place, and many of his muqaddama (students who had become 
managers of Nàsiri zawāyā) could communicate directly with ani- 
mals. They could also supposedly foretell when environmental dis- 
asters like droughts would strike" and produce water in the desert 


? Al-Sanhaji, Ajwibat, BGAR MS/D1284, f103; ‘Abd Allāh bin Muhammad bin 
Nasir, A/-Mukhātaba bi al-rasātl. BEAR MS/D2214, p. 470. 

'5 C£. bin Muhammad bin Abū al-Qasim al-Sanhaji, Kītāb al-ajwibat al-Nāsiriyyāt, 
BGAR MS/D1284, f. 100. 

7 Cited in Ahmad al-Buzaidi, Tar al-*ijtima” ili Dra’ (mitla’ al-qarn 17 mitla’ al- 
qarn 20) (Thèse 3eme cycle, Université Mohamed V, 1988), p. 200. 
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with their touch.? And if believers saw a Nāsirī shaykh in their 
dreams, they believed they would proceed directly to Paradise when 
they died.'? 

Once passed on, stories about bin Nāsir and his son, Ahmad al- 
Khalifa, often gained a local context. Collections abound with sto- 
ries about the miracles and baraka of Muhammad ibn Nasir or Nāsirī 
shaykhs, recorded in letters exchanged between Nasiri leaders.” Stories 
from the early eighteenth century often include references to locally 
important figures, traditions, places and events and frequently insert 
Nāsirī leaders into these local contexts. This practice appears to have 
shifted dramatically in the later eighteenth century in response to 
larger social changes, as Nāsirī stories tend to assert the superiority 
of bin Nàsir and the Nāsiriyya over competing religious authorities 
and Sufi orders. 


Islamic Law and jurisprudence 


Over time, Nāsirī scholars’ legal interpretations became increasingly 
responsive to local social and economic changes. From the late seven- 
teenth century through the eighteenth century, Nàsiri leaders paid 
close attention to customary practice as well as to other Maliki juridi- 
cal norms in formulaüng their opinions. Since customary law var- 
ied across North Africa and the Sahara, Nàgiri leaders’ interpretations 
on similar issues also frequently differed, and the growing diversity 
of the order and its leaders’ backgrounds further worked to gener- 
ate a wide range of juridical opinions. These opinions often provide 
a clear picture of the shifting social contexts in which Nāsirī lead- 
ers and their followers lived. 


? Muhammad al-Makkī bin Nasir, Kitab al-durar al-murass'a, BGAR MS/K265, 
p. 62. Buzaidi further cites a story that during a particularly severe flood, the elders 
of many villages together begged one of the Nāsirī shaykhs for help. He offered to 
pray in exchange for 1,000 laborers to work his palm groves, and when the floods 
came the zãwiya at Tamgrut became inundated with pilgrims afterwards. See Buzaidi, 
“Tarikh,” p. 200. 

? Bin Nasir, Kitāb al-durar, BEAR MS/K265, p. 60. 

? See for example, the comments of al-Yousi ad-Dila’i in Muhammad al-Oādīrī, 
Nachr al-Matham, trans. A. Graulle and Maillard (Liechtenstein: Kraus-Thompson, 
1974), pp. 9-10. 
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Nāsirī legal interpretations departed at certain points even from 
the considerably flexible form of Maliki Islamic law practiced in 
Morocco. One of the major differences of Maliki law from the other 
three main branches of Islamic law is its acceptance of common 
judicial practice ('amal), in addition to the Qur'àn, normative legal 
practice, traditions of the Prophet, and the consensus of the schol- 
arly community at large as legitimate sources of legal authority. While 
‘amal in its Maliki context neither automatically legitimated nor 
equated with custom, it did frequently attempt to reconcile custom 
with canonical law.*' In this way, bin Nasir fit into a long tradition 
within Maliki law. What set the Nāsirī leadership apart from Maliki 
norms, however, was the weight they seem to have given to clients’ 
demands during the eighteenth century when the Nāsiriyya com- 
peted with many other groups for power, legitimacy, and a popular 
following. More than most religious leaders in North African his- 
tory, Nasiri leaders succeeded in molding legal practice to the chang- 
ing needs and demands of clients (and perhaps those of the Nāsirī 
family as well) without losing their highly-regarded and widespread 
reputation as religious authorities. 

Documents dating from the late seventeenth century reflect this 
practice and how it changed over time. They suggest that Nāsirī 
leaders worked hard to diffuse disputes, in some cases, by using well- 
regarded legal texts within shara, but also awarding smaller claims 
to larger numbers of claimants than these legal works generally rec- 
ommended. In several texts, inheritance calculations and contingent 
claims not specifically covered in the original text cover all available 
free space—both in the page margins and between text lines.” The 
work stands as a fascinating example of interpretation and reinter- 
pretation under the weight of intense social change, with the com- 
ments of several generations of Nāsirī leaders attempting to reconcile 
law to changing local need. Besides preventing potential violence and 
instability, their interpretations avoided creating new animosities 
towards the Nasiriyya while helping expand Nāsirī leaders’ client 
base. At the same time, of course, these interpretations also helped 
shape societal norms and, by extension, everyday life. 


2! Joseph Schacht, An Introduction to Islamic Law (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1964), 
pp. 61-62. 

* See for example, Anon., Oāl al-shaykh Muhammad bin ‘Ali al-Shūmī, BGAR 
MS/683, pp. 20—44. 
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Nàsiri legal compendia (ajwiba) also indicate that, despite their pop- 
ular reputation as conservative Maliki scholars, Nāsirī leaders gave 
substantial legitimacy to customary commercial practices, particularly 
in the realm of finance. In one case, for example, bin Nasir wrote 
that a debtor could repay debts in any combination of ways—leas- 
ing his slave for a fixed period or lending a tool or giving the cred- 
itor an animal.? In other cases he approved “gifts” as appropriate 
in such situations as late, extended, or altered payments, again legit- 
imizing certain types of interest payments." His decisions on repay- 
ment became crucial because traders in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries often divided repayments to hide interest; merchants could 
simply point to bin Nasir’s well-regarded legal writings as justification. 
Bin Nāsir's decisions, copied by and exchanged between students 
across the Sahara and North Africa,” favored practices that encour- 
aged production and trade, but extended the legal definitions of 
acceptable Islamic practice. 


Curncula in the Zawaya 


Schools, often connected to Nāsirī zawāyā, became some of the most 
important sources for the transmission of Nāsirī values and ideas. 
Nasiri curricula also set the order apart from the status quo. Students 
at most Moroccan religious schools during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries spent most, if not all, of their time memorizing the 
Qur'an and commentaries and abridged versions of well-known works 
(furū”). As they mastered what were essentially commentaries on 
commentaries on legal and religious works, students became con- 
sidered authorities themselves and taught the same works much as 


? Al-Sanhajt, Ajwiba, BEAR MS/D1284, f. 46. 

?' Al-Sanhājī, Ajwiba, BGAR MS/D1284, f. 48. 

* Mohammed Lakhdar, La vie littéraire au Maroc sous la dynastie "Alawide, 1664—1694 
(Rabat: Editions Techniques Nord-Africaines, 1971), pp. 63—66. In addition to copies 
of the ajwiba in various Moroccan archives, see copies from Wadan, ‘Timbuktu, and 
the Adrar now housed at the Centre de documentation et de recherche Ahmed 
Baba (CEDRAB): CMS/578, CMS/3745, and CMS/4681. On bin Nāsir's renown 
as a legal authority among eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Saharan scholars, 
see Abū Bakr Muhammad bin al-Talib Bartilī, Fath al-shakür fi ma'rifat ayān *ulamā” 
al-Takrür, CMS/5344. It is interesting to note that bin Nāsir's collections of actual 
cases and decisions rendered, rather than his more conservative and theoretical writ- 
ings on Maliki law, seem to have been copied most often and spread abroad. 
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they had learned them. Bin Nāsir, however, made his students study 
full-text, original versions of sources ('usul) not only to memorize 
them, but also to explicate, interpret, and extend these sources in 
the context of contemporary līfe. The first two Nāsirī shaykhs spent 
considerable energy and money on purchasing these works, many of 
which came directly from Cairo. As a result, students at Tamgrut 
had better access and freedom to study and to question ‘usul than 
any other single group in Morocco—better, perhaps, even than the 
students at the famous Qarawayn university in Fez." Students at 
Tamgrut spent much of their time studying Islamic law and the mys- 
tic sciences. Parallel to a growing trend in other Moroccan religious 
schools at the time, however, they also studied such “practical” sub- 
jects as finance, astronomy, math, logic, and geography subjects 
that could help students earn good livings in eighteenth-century 
Moroccan society.” 

Although growing numbers of students came for training at Tamerut, 
no singular, identifiable Nāsirī school of thought ever emerged. The 
subjects and approaches that Naàsiri scholars adopted varied over 
time and among leaders. Nāsirī leaders in the Sus, for example, con- 
centrated on property, trade and agricultural issues while leaders in 
Rabat and Fez became embroiled in the Moroccan government's 
political intrigues and foreign commercial law in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Nor did Nāsirī training dictate a student’s career path. Some 
became renowned jurists, others became ascetic Sufi hermits, and 
still others became successful merchants. For students, being Nāsirī 
provided unmatched social connections, prestige and education that 
appear to have helped many of them become powerful, important 
leaders. 


2 For more on Tamgrut's curriculum, see Ahmad al-Hilāli, Fahrasa, BGAR MS/ 
G850. Some examples of these ‘usul include al-Kalabadrs (d. 995) Aitab al-ta’arruf 
lī madhhab al-tasawwuf, Abū Talib al-Makkr's (d. 998) Qut al-Qulub; al-Qushayri’s 
(d. 1074) Risala ila jam‘at al-sufiyya, al-Suhrawardi's (d. 1234) Awarif al-ma'arif; and 
Muhy al-Din al-‘Arabi’s (d. 1240) al-futuhat al-makkiyya. 

7 Harrak, “State and Religion,” pp. 59—60, 356. 

* Harrak, “State and Religion,” pp. 50—55, 63. 
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Economic Change, Networks and the State 


Both the character of trade and the power of the central government 
in Morocco changed in significant ways over the second half of 
the eighteenth century. Trans-Saharan trade began to serve European 
consumers in addition to Maghribi consumers, while Moroccans 
imported European finished goods for domestic consumption and 
for the desert trade. Sultan Mulay Muhammed bin ‘Abdallah (r. 
1757-1790) made consolidation of economic, political, and military 
power a top priority. To these ends, he developed regulated trade 
relations with Europe, constructing new ports, creating state trade 
monopolies, closely regulating duties, employing a professional corps 
of trade intermediaries, and tightly controlling prices.” Increased 
cross-cultural exchange and the emergence of Moroccans in both 
the Mediterranean and Atlantic economies also fueled debates about 
Islam, identity, and Morocco’s place in the larger world. Over time, 
however, political patronage of some level of the central government 
became increasingly important in trade. The Nāsiriyya's autonomy 
from government control—an asset during the previous hundred 
years—began to seriously degrade its members' ability to compete 
with Jews, Europeans, and other groups who curried the makhzan’s 
favor and exploited particular niches of this new political economy. 

The Nāsiriyya retained its symbolic power and remained a source 
of protection, mediation, information, capital, social connections, and 
baraka. But as markets and commercial networks shifted towards the 
makhzan and the mariüme trade, strategies for accumulating, mobi- 
lizing, and distributing capital resources also changed. Identifying 
oneself as Nāsirī gradually lost its advantages in long-distance trade, 
as traders chose other distribution networks and social connections 
to move goods, enhance their status, and improve their access to 
resources. Further, over this period the Nasirtyya became increas- 
ingly fragmented as a Sufi movement, while other Sufi orders— 


? Abdullah Laroui, A History of the Maghrib (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1977), pp. 275-279; Fatima Harrak, “Essaouira ou quelle ouverture sur l'Adantique?" 
in Le Maroc et l'Atlantique, ed. A. Kaddouri (Rabat: Editions Atlantides, 1998), pp. 
196-205; Ramón Lourido Diaz, “El mar como elemento basico en la realizacion 
del proyecto politico de Sidi Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah,” in Kaddouri, ed., Le 
Maroc et l'Atlantique, pp. 207-222; Harrak, “State and Religion," p. 237. 
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including the Dargāwiyya, the Shargāwiyya, and the Wazzāniyya — 
gained political and economic power. Moroccan merchants freguently 
combined ties to European agents and makhzan officials with native- 
place, kinship, and Sufi connections to compete with others between 
coastal and interior markets. As always, some merchants—whether 
they called themselves Nāsirī or otherwise—found ways to subvert 
government economic control, through smuggling, bribing, and even 
open dissent. 

Though these changes affected rural areas more slowly, farmers 
and herders also sought alternate sources of capital, security, and 
distribution. The struggle for influence between different groups over 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries thus offers a par- 
ticularly dynamic view of a society under both internal and exter- 
nal pressures, pressures that directly affected scholarship and scholarly 
networks across the Maghrib and Sahara. 

Nasiri scholarly networks began to falter as competition grew 
among turuq for followers, political preference, religious legitimacy, 
and economic power intensified in the 1760s and 1770s. This posed 
a serious threat to the Nasirryya on a number of levels, including 
most directly the order’s ability to provide access to resources for 
followers. Increasing numbers of Nāsirī leaders and their clients in 
rural areas began identifying openly with the anti-makhzan orienta- 
tion of the Darqawiyya. Further, Sidr Hashim bin ‘Ali al-Semlalr 
revived the power and prestige of the za@wiya of Sidi Ahmed ū Mūsa 
in southern Morocco, challenging Nāsirī political and commercial 
interests in the Sus, a former stronghold of Nāsirī power. 

Nasiri leaders tried in vain to staunch the loss of affiliates and, 
perhaps as importantly, tried to salvage the tarīga's reputation among 
the literate elite—both religious leaders and traders—by sending let- 
ters to religious and political figures throughout Morocco. In them, 
they reminded wealthy merchants and *ulamā” alike that “nothing has 
changed in the fariga Nasirtyya over the years; it is pure, the same as 
it was in the time of our... [forefathers].”*' These letters often sub- 
tly stressed both the religious power and economic importance of 
the Nasiriyya and its leaders. More interestingly, these letters attempted 
to revive and extend a network of elite, lettered constituents among 


* Muhammad Abū Bakr bin Muhammad bin Nasir, Fahrasa, BEAR MS/D1443, 
p. 19. 
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groups that increasingly identified themselves as something other than 
Nasiri. 

Nāsirī leaders also used these letters to take advantage of, and 
respond to, changing social conditions. Expanding markets and com- 
mercialization between the 1760s and 1790s provided opportunities 
for a growing number of people. The nouveaux riches among this group 
increasingly sought ways to differentiate themselves from other classes. 
Using letters addressed directly to followers and potential followers 
among this growing, literate, successful class, Nasiri leaders provided 
a way for this group to differentiate themselves from the poorer, 
largely illiterate masses. The tenor of these missives indirectly chal- 
lenged the legitimacy of other orders with diatribes against practices 
and philosophies they considered forbidden.*! 

The same Nāsirī leaders also attempted to appeal to followers of 
more modest means, particularly agricultural producers. As in the 
early days of the order, the Nasiriyya’s scholarly networks played a 
key role in communicating with distant populations and mixed ele- 
ments of oral storytelling and a culture of letters. Nāsirī leaders sent 
letters to mugaddama, who in turn read these letters aloud to follow- 
ers. The tenor of these letters differed substantially from that of those 
addressed directly to merchants and other Nasiri leaders, and stressed 
the differences between the Nasirtyya and other orders that appealed 
to lower classes, and included plenty of stories celebrating the baraka 
of the Nasiriyya. They called up the symbolic power of Nāsirī shaykhs: 
“As Shaykh Sidi Ahmad bin Nasir said, the [tarīga] Nasiriyya is the 
most important zdwiya.... and no other zāwya can compare.” 
They reminded listeners that only the intercession of a Nāsirī muqad- 
dam could save them from hell? And they attacked animal sacri- 
fice, singing, and dancing as bid'a (unlawful innovation), and a litany 
of other forbidden practices that rival furug—notably the growing 
Darqawiyya—regularly practiced.” But their criticisms remained on 
the level of adherence to Sunna. Nāsirī leaders could not directly 
object to other groups' economic strategies or worldly success, since 
the Nasiriyya’s own wealth and influence also relied on facilitating 
production and trade. 


3! Ibid., p. 6. 

2 Ibid., p. 39. 

3 Ibid., p. 112. 

3 Ibid., pp. 122-3, 150, 190-220. 
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This restraint on openly criticizing other Sufis’ economic activi- 
ties seems to reflect a broader development among Moroccan Sufi 
orders between the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century. The 
most important furug all seem to show a widening schism between 
their spiritual and doctrinal foundations and their increasingly polit- 
ical and economic orientation. In the late eighteenth century, Wazzani 
leaders, for example, drew attention away from their seventeenth- 
century Sufi origins and instead emphasized their sharifian author- 
ity to justify their expanding commercial activities and political 
power.” Shargāwi leaders increasingly became involved in the polit- 
ical struggle between their Berber clients in the Middle Atlas and 
central plains and Mulay Sulayman's efforts to bring the tribes under 
makhzan control.” Under pressure from the makhzan and conserva- 
tive critics, Dargāwi leaders—particularly Mulay al-‘Arbi and Muham- 
mad al-Harrüq—openly renounced the faviga’s original emphasis on 
self-poverty and privation and actively recruited among the urban 
middle and upper classes. And as with the Sharqawiyya and Wazza- 
niyya, the Darqawiyya’s growing popular following posed a potential 
threat to the sultan’s political control. 

In response, Sultan Mulay Sulayman encouraged Ahmad al-Tijanr 
and his followers as a foil to the power of other entrenched Sufi 
orders and the urban religious establishment.*” The Tyaniyya openly 
encouraged worldly success. So many wealthy merchants joined the 
order in the early 1800s that it became identified in Morocco as an 
aristocratic organization. Many makhzan officials became followers as 
a result and the Tijāniyya gradually became an important network 
that blended political and economic power, while the order attracted 
adherents in large parts of Saharan Africa as a means of social 
differentiation and access to resources.” Under Mulay Sulayman’s 


5 Mohamed El-Mansour, “Sharifian Sufism: The Religious and Social Practice 
of the Wazzani Zawiya," in Tribe and State: Essays in Honour of David Montgomery Hart, 
ed. E. Joffé and C. Pennel (Cambridgeshire: Middle East and Norht African Studies 
Press, 1991), pp. 73-83. 

6 Al-Du'ayyif, Tarīkh, BGAR MS/D660, pp. 300—301, 355—365, 451—453. 

? Mohamed El-Mansour, Morocco in the Reign of Mawlay Sulayman (Cambridgeshire: 
Middle East and North African Studies Press, 1990), p. 171. 

%8 Zahra Akchichine-Tamouh, “Le Maroc et le Soudan au XIX" siècle: Contribution 
à une histoire inter-régionale de l'Afrique" (Thèse 3ème cycle, Université de Paris 
I, 1982), p. 291; Charles C. Stewart, slam and Social Order in Mauritania: A Case Study 
Jrom the Nineteenth Century (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1973), p. 30. 
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patronage, members of the Tijàniyya began competing with Nasiri- 
linked merchants for control of distributing imported spices, tea, and 
sugar.? The Tijaniyya’s politically well-connected members often cir- 
cumvented import taxes, while the sultan granted tax-free status 
(ahbās) to Tijānī properties. Their tight internal organization," favored 
political status, and connections with affiliates in the desert and Sahel 
helped them move products quickly and more cheaply than other 
traders." 

The growing orientation. of Sufi groups towards individual gain 
and access to political connections, credit, and information—and at 
the same time away from their mystical and doctrinal foundations— 
also points to basic shifts in social mobilization strategies in late eight- 
eenth-century Morocco. The leadership of Morocco's major furuq 
responded by shifting their doctrines to attract followers. Newer 
orders, most notably the Tyaniyya, tended to renounce traditional 
Sufi values of poverty, piety, and scholarship as irrelevant to Sufism 
in the present world. Moroccan Sufis increasingly regarded worldly 
success and political power as signs of God’s favor and therefore 
perfectly acceptable, if not requisite. 


? Hamza Ben Driss Ottmani, Une cité sous les alizés: Mogador des origines à 1939 
(Rabat: Editions La Porte, 1997), p. 191. Mulay Sulayman encouraged the Tijaniyya's 
founder, Ahmad al-Tijānī, to spread his message throughout Morocco. Tijanr's 
beliefs, including that he constituted the apex of all Muslim saints, directly chal- 
lenged popular practice in Morocco and orthodoxy in Islam. The sultan used the 
Tijāniyya much as he used the Nasirtyya: as a counterweight to the emerging Sufi- 
based opposition groups to his rule, notably the Darqàwiyya. See Fatima Harrak, 
“A Maghrebi Response to Neo-Sufism" (Paper delivered at a conference on Tijaniyya 
Traditions and Societies in West Africa in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, April 1996). 

? Louis Brenner, “Ahmed al- Tijānī and the Origins of the Tijaniyya,” (Paper 
delivered at a conference on Tijāniyya Traditions and Societies in West Africa in 
the Nineteenth and ‘Twentieth Centuries, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 
April 1996), p. 6; John Hunwick, et al., “An Introduction to the Tijāni Path: Being 
an Annotated Translation of the Chapter Headings of the Aztab al-Rimah of al-Hājj 
“Umar,” ISSS 6 (1992): 27. 

" Ghislaine Lydon's dissertation on nineteenth-century trade practices in the 
Western Sahara suggests lineage and native-place connections generally remained 
far more important in the nineteenth century among traders than Tijani links. See 
Ghislaine Lydon, *On Trans-Saharan Trails: Trading Networks and Cross-Cultural 
Exchange in Western Africa, 1840s-1930s" (Ph.D. diss., Michigan State University, 
2000). However, John Hanson suggests that Tijani identity emerged as a crucial 
consideration in both trade relationships and politics in the western Sahel. Personal 
communication, 20/11/99; see also his After the Jihad: The Reign of Ahmed Al-Kabir in 
the Western Sudan (East Lansing: Michigan State University Press, 1991), pp. 20, 
42—5. 
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Nasiri attitudes towards scholarship, religiosity and economic inter- 
ests ranged widely. More commercially-involved leaders, such as ‘Abd 
al-Rahman bin Nasir (d. 1800) in Asfi, seem to have built up and 
maintained their influence through a combination of exploiüng the 
collective memory of the Nāsiriyya, shrewd political maneuvering 
and gift distribution, and actively resisting makhzan domination. Other 
Nāsirī leaders remained firmly committed to the Nasiriyya’s Shādhilī 
ideological origins. Muhammad bin ‘Abd al-Salam bin Nasir (d. 1819) 
tried to revive the original Shādhilī-Nāsirī message and provocatively 
criticized those Nasiri leaders he charged with tainting it." But a 
major reason for the general shift towards economic and political 
involvement for furug lay in the increasing importance of commerce 
and trade in their followers’ daily lives. Libraries in both rural and 
urban contexts continued to function as repositories of knowledge 
and Islamic tradition. But they seem to have become less important 
as symbols of power and authority among many Sufi practitioners, 
both among the Nāsiriyya and other orders. This shift reflected the 
growing doctrinal schism between newer Sufi orders and the urban 
‘ulama’ in Morocco's larger cities that in turn pointed to deeper 
changes in late eighteenth-century Moroccan society. 


Saintly Authority, Scholarly Networks and the Self 


Interestingly, a growing number of Muslim religious leaders showed 
a tendency in their writings toward individualism, self-promotion, 
and self-glorification that paralleled a similar movement among Jewish 
upper classes in Morocco.* Until the late eighteenth century, Muslim 
religious officials followed a careful process of establishing their author- 
ity through chains of mysticism and learning (silsila), building their 
popular reputations through pious acts. Over time, students and fol- 
lowers told and retold stories about their leaders, converting them 
in the popular imagination into baraka-laden representatives of God’s 
power through posthumous hagiographies (mandqib, tarjama). The late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, however, saw a sharp rise 


? El-Mansour, “Sharifian Sufism,” p. 78. 
5 Jonathan G. Katz, “Visionary Experience, Autobiography, and Sainthood in 
North African Islam,” Princeton Papers in Near Eastern Studies 1 (1992): 85-118. 
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in the number of would-be saints writing essentially auto-hagiogra- 
phies, claiming religious authority through direct visions of the Prophet. 
Moreover, this shift occurred in both urban and rural areas. Abü 
Muhammad ‘Abdallah al-"Atīgī (d. c. 1790), an important Nàsiri 
figure, became a prime example of this trend. Al-‘Atiqi claimed to 
have two visions, the first of the Prophet and his descendants gath- 
ered around and praising al-'Atīgī himself, while in the second he 
describes being in the company of no less than Muhammad bin 
Nasir and the Prophet as they traveled around the Muslim world.** 
In the second dream, al-‘Atiqi unites his own authority to that of 
the Nāsirī founder and the Prophet, claiming that the Prophet made 
the following five pronouncements: 


Oh ibn Nasir, everyone who enters into your silsila enters into heaven, 
God willing, without an accounting and without punishment. Oh ibn 
Nāsir, everyone who acknowledges you [as having] God's friendship 
and my affection, God has preserved his body from hellfire. Oh ibn 
Nāsir, everyone who sees you unto the twentieth [person], God has 
preserved his body from hellfire absolutely. Oh ibn Nāsir, other than 
the prophets and my descendants, no one is dearer to me than you. 
Whoever acknowledges you [as having] God's affection and the affection 
of ibn Nasir, God has saved from the torments of hellfire.* 


Al-‘Atiqi’s account makes clear that he has become the intercessor 
between men and the Prophet, taking on the mantle of Muhammad 
bin Nasir himself. The dream also attempts to re-establish the author- 
ity and power of the Nāsiriyya during a period when the Nāsiriyya 
had begun to crumble as an organization. Many other eighteenth 
and nineteenth century religious figures besides Nāsirī leaders also 
attempted to become instant awírya through Prophetic visions. One 
explanation for this trend might lie with the millennialism that pre- 
cedes each new Muslim century, made worse by the growing num- 
bers of foreigners in Morocco at this same time.*® But this trend 
towards individual self-promotion continued through the thirteenth/ 
nineteenth century. Jonathan Katz argues the growing inclination 
towards autobiography and publishing first-person dream accounts 


^ Katz argues that this latter vision is meant to emphasize the Prophet's approval 
of the Nasiriyya and its “existing and potential” spheres of influence. Katz, “Visionary 
Experience," p. 100. 

5 Ibid., p. 101. 

^ The year 1200 AH. equates to 1785/1786 on the Gregorian calendar. 
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lies in the changing conception of the self, and particularly in the 
changing definition of community in early modern Islam." 

Another explanation of this trend has to do less directly with out- 
side or European influences and more to do with changes internal 
to Morocco and the Northern Sahara." Part of the cause of the 
social pressures put on many religious leaders came from their involve- 
ment at some level with trade, as production and distribution shifted 
in basic ways as coastal markets grew. Europeans did not force these 
new markets on Moroccans; the Moroccan government and its allies 
opened and promoted them. So while debates passed down through 
written correspondence often took on the cast of anti-Western dia- 
tribes, much—or possibly most—of the underlying resistance was 
really to the growth of the Moroccan state at the expense of regional 
or local independence. Late eighteenth-century urban Nasir leaders 
like al-*Atīgī tried to offer the growing urban middle class an alter- 
native authority to the central government by appealing to a com- 
bination of religious devotion and greed. 

In the early 1800s, Moroccan politics became increasingly polar- 
ized between those who attacked Mulay Sulaymān's contact with the 
outside world and those who pressured him to open the economy 
further. While the terms of the debate often remained religious and 
legal in tone and form, the substance of the dialog centered on issues 
of control, resource access, and economic opportunity. The growing 
conflict between differing views of trade and Islam was never so sim- 
ple as conservatives versus moderates, or traditionalists versus mod- 
ernists. Islamic rhetoric in some instances became another vehicle 
for establishing one group's claims on economic opportunities over 
those of others. Separating out Sufi leaders’ motives for what they 
wrote to or about other leaders from what they really felt 1s made 


" Katz, “Visionary Experience,” pp. 109—110. 

5 Here I follow basically the arguments that R.S. O'Fahey, Knut Vikor and 
Albrecht Hoffheinz and others have made regarding doctrinal changes among Sufi 
leaders in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, with the caveat that 
in the case of Morocco, leaders did respond to outside influences. But the trajec- 
tory of the debates over foreign involvement retained a logic internal to specific 
social and political changes within late eighteenth-century Morocco. See O'Fahey, 
Enigmatic Saint: Ahmad ibn Idris and the Idrisi Tradition (Evanston: Northwestern University 
Press, 1990); Vikor, Sufi and Scholar of the Desert-Edge (Evanston: Northwestern University 
Press, 1996); Hofheinz, Internalising Islam: Shaykh Muhammad Majdhub, Scriptural Islam 
and Local Context in the Early Nīneteenth-Century Sudan (Ph.D. diss., University of Bergen, 
1996). 
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more difficult because the true reasons for polarization had at their 
root much less to do with foreign trade than the fact that the new 
markets disrupted established social networks. This is one reason why 
modern scholars have so frequently taken these polemics more or 
less at face value in using accomodationist/rejectionist categories to 
help explain social change and intellectual history in the early mod- 
ern Islamic world. Certainly some ‘ulama’ became genuinely con- 
cerned with how eagerly Moroccans established ties with Jews and 
foreigners, and with what they saw as the deleterious effects— direct 
or indirect—of cross-cultural trade on Moroccan society. Others kept 
their thought and actions almost completely focused on internal social 
problems that had little, if anything, to do with the makhzan’s poli- 
tics or markets. But many of the individuals voicing concerns and 
talking about purification and renewal sought to legitimize their own 
place and that of their clients against competing groups in trade. 
Not surprisingly, the tenor of the conflict grew with the rising com- 
petition in trade." 

While Sufi doctrine tended to shift away from piety and self- 
privation, Sufi leaders used a greater variety of mechanisms to spread 
their new ideas in order to reach key target populations, including 
through vernacular languages (particularly Berber dialects) and media 
(*public” letters read aloud to followers). These modes of transmis- 
sion were certainly not unknown before the eighteenth century, but 
from the 1750s, they grew in importance over formal madrasa instruc- 
tion. Epiphinal authority began to challenge existing modes of author- 
ity and transmission, both in their process (silsila) and structure (the 
madrasas, particularly al-Qarawayn in Fez) This in turn helps con- 
textualize the rise in auto-hagiography and Prophetic visions as 
increasingly acceptable pathways to enlightenment and authority. 

Most of the Nāsirī leadership involved in commerce remained con- 
spicuously silent during debates over trade and politics, allowing 
Oadiri and other leaders to attack the Tyaniyya. Maintaining access 


? The growing rivalry between the Tijāniyya and other orders, including the 
Nasiriyya, are perhaps the best-documented examples of this. While their debates 
usually remained couched in terms of correct Islamic doctrine, underlying themes 
remained the acceptability of practices and access to markets. See El-Mansour, 
Sulayman, pp. 171-3; Jamal Abun-Nasr, The Tijāniyya: A Sufi Order in the Modern World 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1965), pp. 94-5, 166-70; Akchichine-Tamouh, 
“Maroc et Soudan,” pp. 383-7, 395. 
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to markets constituted a prime reason for this general silence, since 
a growing number of government officials in and around Marrakech 
and Essaouira counted themselves as Tijānī members, and could 
retaliate in any number of ways against the Nasiriyya. Although the 
Nāsiriyya had maintained a strong presence at the trade port of 
Essaouira since its founding, traders had to choose their alliances 
carefully as Tiàni power grew and, by the 1820s, neither the 
Nasirtyya’s leaders nor their followers could withstand an open con- 
frontation with the Tyantyya—in Essaouira or elsewhere. Moreover, 
the overall numbers of Nāsirī affiliates and teachers appears to have 
declined as the old Nāsirī masters began to die off and their pupils 
chose to identify with other, more politically influential Sufi groups. 
The alternative, both for Nāsirī leaders and especially for traders, 
was creating new networks. 

Although historical sources on the social strategies Nāsirī follow- 
ers used during the troubled 1810s remain scarce, many may have 
exploited a growing connection between the Qadiriyya, promulgated 
by the Sahara-based Kunta clan, and the Nasiriyya.? The Qadiriyya 
gained popularity in Morocco though the patronage of Mulay 
Muhammad and Mulay Sulayman and its leaders’ simultaneous 
affiliation with the Nāsiriyya”' Across the Muslim world, the Nasiriyya 
retained an extremely well-regarded religious and scholarly reputa- 
tion that in some cases surpassed the order’s authority in parts of 
Morocco. The Nāsiriyya's reputation as urban-based and as sober, 
refined, and learned attracted Oadiri shaykhs and others, who sought 
to co-opt the Nasiriyya’s symbolic prestige in building their own. 


Conclusion 


Nāsirī leaders relied heavily on book-collecting, library building and 
particularly letters to other leaders and their clients in order to 


? Muhammad al-Kettani, “Les manuscrits de l'Occident Africain dans les bib- 
liothéques du Maroc," Hespéris Tamuda 9, 1 (1968): 62; Michel Abitbol, Tombouctou 
et les Arma: De la conquête marocaine du Soudan nigérien en 1591 a lhégémonie de l'empire 
Peulh du Macina en 1833 (Paris: G.P. Maisonneuve et Larose, 1979), p. 187; Akchichine- 
Tamouh, “Maroc et Soudan,” pp. 351, 354. 

?' Although they associated with other turug, Oadiri leaders seem to have pre- 
ferred the Nasiriyya, a connection that appears to have gone back to Sidi al-Mukhtar 
al-Kunti. Akchichine-Tamouh, “Maroc et Soudan,” p. 351. 
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enhance and manipulate their social positions and promote a coher- 
ent Nāsirī network. But their scholarship and interpretations fre- 
quently shifted according to the needs and demands of the chents 
that these leaders served—or hoped to serve. These needs and 
demands changed over time in response to the emergence of the 
Moroccan state, the development of new long-distance markets, and 
as new markets developed. This in turn directly affected both what 
and how Islamic ideas were transmitted. The Nasirtyya provide a 
valuable example of how scholarship and the transmission of ideas 
reflected societal changes occurring around them—the larger social 
contexts in which this diverse group of leaders thought, wrote and 
acted. 


CHAPTER TWO 


INKWELLS OF THE SAHARA: REFLECTIONS ON THE 
PRODUCTION OF ISLAMIC KNOWLEDGE IN 
BILĀD SHINOĪT" 


Ghislaine Lydon 


For centuries, pilgrims from West Africa's Sahara were admired 
throughout the Muslim world for their erudition in Islamic scholar- 
ship. When in Cairo or Mecca, those originating from this region 
collectively were referred to as Shanājīta, that is to say Muslims of 
Dilàd Shingit, the ‘land of Shingīt” The geographic scope of this imag- 
ined Saharan community is difficult to trace with any precision, but 
it covers much of what is today the Islamic Republic of Mauritania. 
Islam, the religion of the book par excellence, promotes the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge and acquisition of hteracy in Arabic through 
the learning of the sacred Qur'an.? Prophet Muhammad encouraged 
all Muslims to “seek knowledge as far as China,” according to the 
often-cited Hadith. The Shanaájita, historically, have more than taken 
the Prophet at his word. 

In the late twentieth century, it was estimated that there were 
close to 30,000 manuscripts preserved in nearly three hundred libraries 
in the Saharan region contained within the borders of Mauritania.’ 


! This paper is dedicated to several Saharan learned men to whom I owe an 
immense debt of gratitude for their lessons in history, jurisprudence, piety and 
Saharan hospitality. These include Daddah wuld Idda and Muhammadu wuld 
Ahamdi (Tishit), ‘Abd al-Rahmān wuld Muhammad al-Hānshi (Shinqit), Muhammad 
Mawlūd *El-Ghennafi” (‘Ayn al-Salam) and Hamdan wuld al-Tàh (Nouakchott). 
Special thanks to Abdel Wedoud ould Cheikh, Mohamed Said ould Hamody, 
Mohamed Yehdih ould Tolba, Mohamedou ould Meyen, Muhammad al-Mukhtar 
wuld al-Sa‘ad and Deddoud ould Abdallah. 

? Quran, Surat 96, Verse 3-5: “Read! And your Lord is the most bountiful. He 
who taught [the use of] the pen taught man that which he knew not.” 

* Ahmad wuld Muhammad Yahya, Fihris Makhtūtāt Shingīt wa Wādān (London: 
Al-Furqan, 1997), p. 9. Ulrich Rebstock and his team visited 260 Mauritanian 
libraries. See his Sammlung arabischer Handschriften in Mauretanien: Kurzbeschreibungen von 
2239 Manuskriptetnheīten und Indices (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1989). The number of 
private libraries in Mauritania is dropping as families lack the resources to preserve 
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These collections of book manuscripts and folios, preserved across 
the generations, represented immense sources of knowledge, and by 
derivation, power and presüge to the families who owned them. 
Saharan libraries, in effect, were forms of capital, specifically cul- 
tural and symbolic capital in Pierre Bourdieu's sense.* Bourdieu dis- 
tinguished three forms of cultural capital. He termed ‘embodied 
capital’ the knowledge derived from the investment of time in self- 
improvement through learning. The ‘objectified’ form of cultural cap- 
ital is represented by objects, such as books, paintings and other 
media used to enhance learning. It is acquired symbolically through 
embodied capital and physically with economic capital. Finally, cul- 
tural capital, in its insütutionalized form, endows one with acade- 
mic credentials recognized by the community at large? Saharan 
scholars, who transmitted Islamic knowledge through teaching and 
writing, thrived on accumulating and distributing ‘embodied capital.’ 
Their reputations, or symbolic capital, hinged upon their accredita- 
tions in the field of Islamic literature. 

How did Saharans, living in and around remote desert oases, have 
access to the literature produced in the wider Muslim world? Moreover, 
what was the nature of their own scholarship and what did this 
knowledge represent in terms of cultural capital? This article pon- 
ders these questions by sketching the rough contours of the pro- 
duction of Islamic knowledge in Bilad Shingit in the longue durée. lt 
examines education, the book trade and the formation of libraries 
to argue that Saharan traditions of Islamic knowledge, in and around 
desert oases, thrived thanks to the enterprising activities of Saharan 
scholars and their families. Indeed scholars were often traders, and 
this explains why they were so successful in acquiring and produc- 
ing literature. The expression ‘Islamic knowledge’ is meant to embody 
all material, oral and written, that was the product of an intellec- 
tual tradition of Islamic learning. Such documentation, to be sure, 
was not always linked to religious matters. But to the extent that it 


them and collections tend to be further disseminated with each inheriting genera- 
tion. For a very preliminary list of Mauritanian libraries in English see Geneviève 
Simon-Khedis, “Mauritania,” in World Survey of Islamic Manuscripts, ed. Geoffrey 
Roper (London: Al-Furgān, 1994), 4: 279—307. 

t Pierre Bourdieu, “The Forms of Social Capital,” in Handbook of Theory for Research 
in the Sociology of Education, ed. J.E. Richardson (Westport, C'T: Greenwood Press, 
1986), pp. 241—258. 

> Ibid., p. 248. 
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was usually framed in the language, perspective and calendar of 
Islam, this knowledge can be qualified as “Islamic” in nature. 


Bilad Shingit and the Saharan Imagination 


Islam first spread to the Sahara region over a millennium ago, some 
time before the momentous Almoravid movement of the eleventh 
century. Since then, Africans have engaged in the production of 
Islamic knowledge through scholarship and intellectual exchange. 
The first record of an official conversion in this region of western 
Africa dates back to the King of Takrūr by the name of Warjābi 
Ibn Rabis, head of an elusive polity located in and around the Futa 
Toro region of Senegal and bordering Mauritania. He is said to 
have converted in the early eleventh century and introduced Islam 
as the state religion.® This kingdom's reputation as a cradle of Islam 
in Bilād al-Südán grew so much so that in the larger Muslim world 
the name Takrūr became synonymous with West African Muslims.’ 
Although this label was created in the Middle East, it was re-appro- 
priated by West Africans who began to identify themselves in their 
writings as the people of Takrir long after this kngdom was no 
longer. Mahmūd Ka‘ti, the sixteenth-century historian of Timbuktu, 
wrote a chronicle about “the towns, the armies and the principle 
personalities of Takrūr.”* Some two centuries later, in Walata, ‘Talib 
Muhammad b. Abi Bakr al-Saddiq al-Walātī al-Bartaylī composed 


5 We know very little about this kingdom other than the fact that it was con- 
temporaneous to the Empire of Ghana. Our main source is the eleventh-century 
Andalusian writer Al-Bakri. See “Al-Bakri” in J.F.P. Hopkins and N. Levtzion, Corpus 
of Early Arabic Sources for West African History (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1981), p. 77. For a most encouraging discussion based on extensive oral research 
see Abdourahamane Ba, Le Takrur, des origines à la conquête par le Mali (VI—XIII 
siècles) (Nouakchott: Centre régional inter-africain d'archéologie, 2002). 

7 The nisba label al-Takrūrī was created outside of the homeland (a common fea- 
ture of identity markers) and Takrūr became the name used for the neighborhoods 
West Africans founded in cities from Khartoum to Cairo. See ‘Umar al-Nagar, 
*Takrur the History of a Name," JAH 10, no. 3 (1969): 365-374. Another such 
neighborhood exists in Jedda (Saudi Arabia). 

8 Mahmūd Ka’ti b. al-Hajj al-Mutawakkil, Tarikh El-Fettach, ou chronique du chercheur 
pour servir à l'histoire des villes, des armies et des principaux personages du Tekrour, ed. Oscar 
Houdas and Maurice Delafosse (Paris: Librairie d'Amérique et d*Orient Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1964). For more on Mahmūd Ka'ü see Albrecht Hofheinz, “Goths 
in the Land of the Blacks" in this volume. 
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a prosopography of over two hundred “Notable Scholars of Takrūr” 
from the sixteenth to the very end of the eighteenth century.? 

When, therefore, did this region, or at least a part of it, become 
known as Bilad Slungīt? It appears that, just as with the term Takrūr, 
the designations Bilad Shingit, and the name given to its inhabitants, 
the Shandjita, were coined outside of Western Africa. By all accounts, 
these terms gained currency sometime between the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Since at least the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, Saharans organized a yearly pilgrimage caravan with a 
departure point in Shinqit. Writing in the 1790s, Sidi ‘Abdallah b. 
al-Hajj Ibrahim explains: 


The camel caravan would go from Shinjit to Mecca every year. He 
who wished to make the pilgrimage from the rest of the outlying dis- 
tricts used to go on the pilgrimage with it, so the people of this coun- 
try, that is to say from the Sāgīyat al-Hamra to the Sudan and to 
Arāwān, were known among the people of the East up till the pre- 
sent time as the Shandjita. Sometimes the entire household, even the 
children, undertakes the pilgrimage.!' 


These Saharan pilgrims impressed their fellow Muslims in the East 
with their erudition and intellectual traditions of Islamic learning. 
Their region, therefore, must have gained notoriety in the Middle 
East because of the presence of pilgrims traveling on the Shinqit 
caravan. When Ahmad b. al-Amīn al-Shinqiti was writing whilst liv- 
ing in Cairo in the early twentieth century, he drew the contours 
of the region as Saharans themselves imagined it. For him, the land 
of Shinqit was limited “to the North by the Sāgiyat al-Hamra’... 
to the South by the plains of Ibn Hayba, to the East by Walata 
and Na‘ma... and to the West by the land of Senegal... known 
to the people of Shinqit as Ndar [Saint- Louis]."? Interestingly, he 


? Al-Tālib Muhammad b. Abi Bakr al-Saddiq al-Baritallī al-Walātī, Fath al-shakür 
fi ma'rifat ayān *ulamā” al-Takrūr, ed. Muhammad Ibrahim al-Kattānī and Muhammad 
Hājji (Beirut: Dar al-Gharb al-Islami, 1981). 

10 For a discussion on the expressions bilād shingīt, takrür etc. see Khalil al- 
Nahwī, Bilad Shinqit. Al-Manāra wa al-Ribat (Tunis: al-Munaūama al-*arbīya lil-tar- 
biya wa al-thaqafa wa al-*ulūm, 1987), pp. 19—26. 

! See original document of Sahihat al-Nagli fi ‘Alawtyat Idáwa'li wa Bakriyat 
Muhammad Ghulli and H.T. Norris’ translation in “The History of Shinqit accord- 
ing to the Idaw "Alī tradition” BIFAN 14, ser. B, nos. 3-4 (1962): 393—413. Although 
some scholars spelled Shingit with a jim instead of a qaf, the actual pronunciation 
is closer to a hard *g" which does not exist in the Arab alphabet. 

? Ahmad b. al-Amin al-Shingītī, Al- Wasit ft Tarājim Udabā” Shingit (Cairo: Maktabat 
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excluded the eastern town of Arawan that was part of Sidi ‘Abdallah 
b. al-Hajj Ibrāhīm's geographical description one hundred years ear- 
lier. Moreover, the celebrated center of learning and trade of Timbuktu 
remained outside the orbit of Brlād Shingit, when it had been at the 
heart of an imagined Takrūr.'” 

Sitting atop a plateau in the northern Adrar, the oasis town of 
Shinqit was settled sometime in the thirteenth century. Meaning “the 
horses’ springs" in the local ‘Berber’ language, it became an impor- 
tant Saharan market boasting a great number of scholars.^ But 
Shinqit was not the only Saharan town known for learning, schol- 
arship, and trans-Saharan commerce. To the east hes Wadan, founded 
some time before the mid-twelfth century by al-Hajj ‘Uthman, a stu- 
dent of the famed Maghribi scholar al-Qadi ‘Iyad. According to Al- 
Talib Ahmad wuld al-Tiyūr al-Jinna (d. 1849), a nineteenth-century 
scholar and native of Wādān, this ancient Saharan settlement derived 
its name from two valleys: the valley of knowledge (wad al-%m) and 
the valley of dates (wad al-tamr).'* It is said that there once were as 
many as forty scholars on just one street of Wadan." 


al-Khànja, 1911), p. 422. This is a most extraordinary account, the bulk of which 
is a poetic anthology, and was written entirely based on oral traditions remembered 
by the author after he had moved to Cairo in the 1890s. 

5 For a history of Timbuktu, which rose to become the principal city of learn- 
ing and trade in the Western Sudan by the mid-fifteenth century, see John Hunwick, 
Timbuktu and the Songhay Empire (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1999), pp. 1v-1vi. Elias N. Saad, 
Social History of Timbuktu: The Role of Scholars and Notables 1400—1900 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1983). See also the contribution by Albrecht Hofheinz 
in this volume. 

" It is important to note that this and other dates concerning the foundation of 
Saharan towns are but approximations. The timeframes adopted by Saharans tend 
to reflect late arrivals linked to the migrations of North Africans into the region. 
Most settlements were established much earlier by autochthonous groups. In the 
case of Shinqit, it was preceded by an earlier settlement known as Abyair, inhab- 
ited by the so-called Bāfūr. For a discussion of the dating of Shingit see Norris, 
“History of Shinqit," pp. 403—406. 

5 Ahmad b. al-Amin al-Shingītī, Al-Wasit, p. 422. He cites Sidi ‘Abdallah b. al- 
Hajj Ibrahim as his source (no doubt referring to his Sahihat al-Naql; see n. 11). 

'5 Mukhtar wuld Hamidun, Mawsi‘a Hayat Mūrītāniyya: al-Tārīkh al-Siyāsī (Beirut: 
Dar al-Ghard al-Islāmī, 2000), p. 61. See this source for a brief history of Wādān 
and alternative explanations of the name, p. 37. 

17? Mohamed Mokhtar ould Bah, La littérature juridique et l'évolution du Malikisme en 
Mauritanie (Tunis: Publications de l'Université de Tunis, Faculté des Sciences et 
Lettres, 1981). 
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A few hundred miles to the south, Imam al-Sharīf ‘Abd al-Mū'min 
ibn Salih would have settled in the desert oasis of Tishīt, in the 
Tagant region. An oral tradition tells of how this man, who was 
blind by mid-life, wandered to the site of what would eventually rise 
to become a thriving commercial and scholarly Saharan hub.'* He 
was crossing the desert on foot with his servant, as the story goes, 
when his cane struck a wet patch of sand causing water to gush 
forth. It became the location of the town of Tishit, named for the 
sound of gushing water, settled in the year 536 Agra, or mid-twelfth 
century C.E. The foundation of Tishit, however, is contested between 
the Māsna and the Shurfa. The first are a people of Soninké ori- 
gin who own the salt pan, the main source of wealth of Tishit, and 
the latter are descendants of Sharif ‘Abd al-Mū'min and other north- 
ern groups claiming Sharifian decent. In all probability, the Masna 
founded the town and the Shurfa, arriving later, began building their 
own stone houses." 

Walata, to the east of Tishit, was the famed sister-city of Timbuktu. 
Like other oasis towns, it was founded by autochthonous groups 
before being occupied by ‘Berber’ camel herders migrating from fur- 
ther north." Walata became an important Saharan marketplace and 
home to many renowned Saharan scholars. To the West of Tishit 
lies Tijīkjā, one of the last oasis towns to emerge in Bilad Shingit.' 
It was settled by a large contingency of the Idaw ‘Ali who fled 


? Interviews in Tishit with Muhammadu wuld Ahamdi (14/04/1997), Dāddah 
wuld Idda (19/04/1997), Ahmad wuld al-Sharīf al-Mukhtàr wuld Mbacké (26/04/ 
1997). For a brief mention of this oral tradition see also Al-Khalil al-Nahwi, Bilad 
Shingīt, p. 80. 

19 Verses of a poem composed by the Shurfa of Tishīt explain: “In the year of 
thalwin [th-l-wa=536 in the Saharan chronogram equal to the year 1141 in the 
Gregorian calendar] the city of Tishit was built and the knowledge among the peo- 
ple was plenüful. They were many descendents of Khadījā [wife of the Prophet 
Muhammad; i.e. the Sharifians were well-represented] and very few kasāni [or war- 
riors; see below].” Poem shared by Daddah wuld Idda of Tishit (19/04/1997), and 
also by Jily b. ‘Abd al-Oadir b. Intahà in Touizekt (25/09/97). For another ver- 
sion of the history of Tishit, see Mukhtar wuld Hamidun, Hayat Mūrītāniyya: al- 
Tārīkh al-Siyāsī, p. 62. 

? Walātā was formerly known as Birt. See Timothy Cleaveland, Becoming Walāta: 
A History of Saharan Social Formation and Transformation (Portsmouth: Heinemann NH, 
2002), pp. 46—50. 

? Na'ma has an even later beginning as it was settled in 1808 by inhabitants 
fleeing Walata, located one day's camel ride to the north. 
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Shinqit in the 1660s at the conclusion of a civil war. All were major 
trading centers connected to one another by the seasonal flow of 
camel caravans. Salt bars, the main Saharan currency, were exchanged 
for enslaved Africans, foodstuffs (millet, barley, dates, spices, peanuts, 
etc), as well as goods such as cloth, wood, metal, and, of course, 
books." 

Saharan oasis towns, however, were not the only places where 
scholars resided and students trained in Islamic sciences. In fact, 
many notable scholars lived a nomadic existence, embracing seasonal 
migration patterns, tending to their herds and congregating around 
major wells. Even urban families typically wandered on caravan or 
grazing tours several months out of the year. The Gebla region, in 
what is today southwestern Mauritania, had a large concentration 
of nomads where some of the most celebrated Saharan scholars 
pitched their tents and grazed their herds. It was also where the 
thorny acacia senegal tree grew from which gum arabic was extracted. 
The commodity was sold in regional markets and ports along the 
Senegal River involving French and British trading factories based 
on the Atlantic coast.” These commercial exchanges generated the 
economic capital necessary for Saharan scholars to acquire Islamic 
literature and paper. But before turning to an examination of the 
book trade, something must be said about Saharan societies and the 
nature of Islamic education in Bilad Shinqit. 


Saharan Society and Islamic Education 


Bilād Shingīt was dominated by Saharans of mixed ancestry who 
chose as their ethnic designation the supra-tribal ethnonym Bidan, 
meaning “Whites” (whom the Europeans would identify as “Moors”. 
Generally speaking, the Bidan were split along vocational lines between 
the people of the sword, known as Zasánt, and the people of the 
book, referred to as zwāya. The hasdm, descendents of the North 


? For a description of trans-Saharan trade see Ghislaine Lydon, *On Trans- 
Saharan Trails: Trading Networks and Cross-Cultural Exchange in Western Africa, 
1840s—1930s” (Ph.D. diss., Michigan State University, 2000). 

?* See chapter five of James L.A. Webb, Desert Frontier: Ecological and Economic 
Change along the Western Sahel, 1600—1850 (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1995), pp. 97-131. 
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Africans (Banu-Hasan) thrived on military prowess and the bearing 
of arms. They derived their livelihood from the exaction of protec- 
tion fees from the zwāya and other tributary groups, and the levy 
of random tolls from those who crossed their territory, namely car- 
avan leaders.” The more numerous zwāya, or clerical groups, were 
semi-sedentary by the late seventeenth century. Their designation 
came from the word “angle” to convey the idea that scholarly fam- 
ilies retreated to a corner to study and teach the Qur'an.? In addi- 
tion to their role as Muslim scholars and leaders, the zwaya were 
herders and traders. They organized local and inter-regional camel 
caravans trading in salt for slaves, gold and cereal in the agricul- 
tural regions of the Western Sudan, and in gum arabic in the Gebla. 
Both these groups were slave owners and tended to exert domi- 
nation over more sedentary tributary groups (e.g. former slaves, farm- 
ers, blacksmiths and griots). However, this social stratification 
characterizing Saharan societies was not nearly as rigid as the liter- 
ature implies.”° 

Saharan social order was established by the end of the seventeenth 
century after the Islamic reform movement of Nasir al-Din (also 
referred to as Sharr Bubba, or Bubba’s struggle). The warrior groups 
ultimately were victorious, assuming greater control of the region. 
Eventually, they came to found the nomadic emirates of Trarza, 
Brakna and Tagant, and much later the Adrar emirate. By the early 
eighteenth century, the predominant language spoken in Bilad Shinqit 
was Hasaniya; an Arabic-based language that supplanted the local 
‘Berber’ (znāga). ‘The use of Hasaniya spread across the Sahara to 
become a lingua franca spoken from Timbuktu (Mali) in the east, to 
Ndar (Senegal) in the west, and into the northern desert edge region 
of Wad Nin (present-day Morocco). 


** Abdel Wedoud ould Cheikh, *Nomadisme, islam et pouvoir politique dans la 
société maure précoloniale (XI"* siécle—XLIX*"* siècle): Essai sur quelques aspects 
du tribalisme” (thése de doctorat, Université Paris V, René Descartes, 1985), 2: 369. 
Abdel Wedoud ould Cheikh has produced the most important scholarship on 
Mauritania. His dissertation is the best general history of pre-colonial Mauritania 
to date. 

? Shaykh Muhammad al-Māmī, kītāb al-Badiya, cited in Abdel Wedoud ould 
Cheikh, *Nomadisme," vol. 2, p. 374. 

6 Abdel Wedoud ould Cheikh, “Nomadisme,” vol. 2, chapter 4. See, for instance, 
Francis de Chassey, La houe, Vétrier et le livre (Paris: Anthropos, 1978), and Charles 
Stewart, “Political Authority and Social Stratification in Mauritania,” in Arabs and 
Berbers: From Tribe to Nation in North Africa, ed. Ernest Gellner and Charles Micaud 
(London: Lexington Books, 1972), pp. 375-393. 
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Saharan societies, especially the zwaya, were literate by definition. 
Saharan traditions of transmission of Islamic learning can be explained 
by the nature of the educational system organized by the zwāya, who 
were in charge of all religious matters to the exclusion of other social 
groups. In patriarchal Muslim societies, women typically were not 
encouraged to acquire Arabic literacy or pursue advanced levels of 
education unless they were the daughters of scholars. This does not 
seem to have been the case in the Sahara where both girls and boys 
were taught the rudiments of Islam and more. In fact, women were 
primarily in charge of educating small children. Mothers, but also 
“grandmothers, great grandmothers, the aunts and older cousins” 
taught the Arabic alphabet, grammar, reading and basic Qur'anic 
education." Some groups apparently favored the further education 
of women more than others. For example, one oral tradition explains 
that at one time, in the oasis settlement of Tinigui, three hundred 
young Tajakanit women could recite Malik b. Anas's Muwafta, the 
basic text of the Maliki legal school.” Even if it may be an exag- 
geration, this oral tradition reveals that some Saharan women obtained 
high levels of education. 

Young boys usually continued their Islamic education in a Saharan 
university-type setting known as the mahadra.? This institution of 
higher learning is said to date to the üme of the Almoravids, which 
is why teachers were typically referred to as murabit. Scholars spe- 
cialized in certain sciences or texts.? Students therefore sought to 


7 Ahmad b. al-Amin al-Shingītī, Al-Wasit, pp. 517—518. 

** Mukhtar w. Hamidūn, Hayat mūritāniyya: ayat al-thaqáfiyya (Tunis: Dar Al-Arabiya 
Al-Kitab, 1990), p. 5. There is some disagreement about the exact number of 
women reciting the text. Mohamed Mokhtar ould Bah mentions forty instead of 
three hundred women in Littérature Juridique, p. 37. Whatever the number, what 
remains significant is that women also learned what is in effect one of the most 
voluminous texts of the Maliki doctrine of Islamic law. 

2° On Saharan education, see Al-Khalil al-Nahwi, Bilād Shingit, pp. 136—228. 
Also see Charles Stewart with E.K. Stewart, Islam and Social Order in Mauritania: A 
Case Study from the Nineteenth Century (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1973), pp. 28-31, 
109-115. For a more recent discussion of the Saharan schooling system see Chouki 
El Hamel, “The Transmission of Islamic Knowledge in Moorish Society” JRA 29, 
no. 1 (1999): 62-87. It is important to note that Chouki overlooks the existence of 
Saharan libraries and he also suggests that there was no cost to education (pp. 66, 
70). Also see Stefan Reichmuth “Islamic Education and Scholarship in Sub-Saharan 
Africa,” in The History of Islam in Africa, ed. Nehemia Levtzion and Randall Pouwels 
(Athens: Ohio University Press, 2000), pp. 419—440. 

9? Ahmed-Bāba Miské, A/-Wasīt: Tableau de la Mauritanie au début du XX" siècle (Paris: 
Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1970), pp. 22-23. 
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train with known specialists, and then moved on to study with another 
scholar upon completion of the tutorial. An oral tradition. explains 
the search of a young man for the perfect teacher. Every time he 
presented himself to a scholar explaining that he had come to study, 
the scholar would ask: “study what?” Disappointed by this question, 
he continued his search until he came upon Ahmad wuld ‘Aqil, a 
famous scholar of the Gebla region and head of a prestigious mahadra 
specializing in legal education in the early nineteenth century. When 
the young student explained that he wanted to study, Ahmad wuld 
‘Aqil replied “let us begin!” The student had finally met a teacher 
with a sizeable scholarly repertoire. Upon mastering a text, a stu- 
dent would receive an gāza or certificate of qualification. ‘These chains 
of transmission represented a scholar’s academic credentials, or the 
institutionalized form of embodied cultural capital in Bourdieu’s sense. 
Such cultural capital was augmented with each graduation and acqui- 
sition of an gāza. These degrees established a student's educational 
lineage and scholarly reputation.” 

Some of the most celebrated schools were located not in oasis 
towns but rather in desert encampments in regions such as the Gebla. 
Because of the nomadic lifestyles of many Saharan scholars, the 
mahadra tended to be an itinerant institution. Desert schools were 
well known for their strict pedagogy in harsh environmental and 
material conditions.” Moreover, the cost of advanced education in 
Islamic studies was not insignificant. Unlike the system of wagf (or 
religious endowments) in the Middle East, teachers incurred all 
expenses related to education, accommodating students as well as 
visiting scholars. Students, therefore, were required to contribute their 
labor and resources to supplement their teachers’ income. Mauritanian 
scholar Mukhtar wuld Hamidun explains that in the nineteenth 


5! The following oral history is reported by Bah, Littérature Juridique, p. 101. 

* Scholarly itineraries of notable Saharan scholars are carefully remembered and 
recorded in biographical descriptions. For the early period until 1800, see Al-Tālib 
Muhammad b. Abi Bakr al-Saddiq al-Bartaylī al-Walātī, Fath al-Shakür. Many entries 
in this unique collection contain not only the chain of transmission with reference 
to teacher and text, but also anecdotal information about the teacher (shaykh) and 
student (talib) relationships and scholarly exchanges. For a twentieth century exam- 
ple, see Mukhtar wuld Hamidun’s biography in Hayat Müritaniyya: al- Tarikh al-Siyāsī, 
pp. 57. 

* Ahmad b. al-Amin al-Shingītī, A/-Wasīt, p. 521. The author relates the case 
of a student who was hit on the head with a stick by a slave for having dared to 
drink water when it was not his day to drink. 
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century the average annual cost per pupil was almost two hundred 
sheep among the Awlād Daymān in the Gebla. When his father 
paid for his education, in 1907, that number had dropped to “60 
sheep plus the food of the professor." Remuneration was a long- 
term obligation as pupils continued to provide periodic gifts and 
offerings to their teachers throughout their lives.? 

The style of Saharan education rested in large part on the oral 
transmission of knowledge and texts. Mnemonic devices involving 
repetition were used in conjunction with writing on wooden slates 
(lawh) to aid in the memorization of volumes. After memorizing the 
Our'an, first orally and then in writing, students typically would 
begin learning the A/fyya of Ibn Malik, the famous poem of a thou- 
sand verses on the laws of Arabic grammar.** From there, the main 
focus of learning would turn to Islamic law.*’ On the significance of 
memorization, a popular story is told in Mauritania about Imam Al- 
Ghazzali who was traveling with his library when brigands attacked 
his caravan. 


They began to take his books because books in those days were very 
valuable. He asked one of the brigands to at least leave his books and 
not take away his knowledge. The brigand responded, “What kind of 
knowledge is that if a person like me can take it away from you?” Imam 
Al-Ghazzali realized then that Allah (glory be to Him) had made him 
say that, and he resolved to memorize any knowledge he pursued in 
the future.” 


This often told anecdote underscores, on the one hand, a nomadic 
sense of immateriality, and on the other, the value placed on mem- 
orization. A similar message is conveyed in the common saying: “My 
knowledge is mine, wherever I go I carry it with me; in my heart 
and not in a trunk. If I am at home, knowledge is with me; if I am 
at the market, knowledge is in the market"? Saharan scholars dis- 


*! Mokhtar ould Hamidoun Précis sur la Mauritanie, Études Mauritaniennes, no. 4 
(Saint-Louis: Centre IFAN-Mauritanie, 1952) p. 59. This drop in price can perhaps 
be explained by the competition offered by the French colonial *mahadra." 

? Hamidoun, Précis, p. 60. 

3 Ahmad b. al-Amīn al-Shingītī, A-Wasīt, p. 519. 

? Abdel Wedoud ould Cheikh, *Nomadisme," vol. 2, p. 381. See also Al-Khalil 
al-Nahwi, Bilād Shinqit, pp. 197—203. 

* Muhammad Rami Nsour, “Studying in Mauritania," Zaytuna Institute Newsletter 
(Hayward CA, September 2002). 

3 Muhammad al-Mukhtàr wuld Al-Sa‘ad, *Turüq al-Qawa’fil wa dauriha al- 
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tinguished themselves with their powers of memorization as their 
minds became literally imprinted with the volumes they added to 
their cerebral libraries. The celebrated scholar of Walata, Muhammad 
Yahya b. Muhammad al-Mukhtār (d. 1912), was known for his infal- 
lible memory. It was said that “if he reads something to recite it, 
he does it; and if he recites it, he never forgets it"? 

With this extraordinary ability, Saharans developed a very rich 
tradition of oral literature. Poetic expression was a favorite pastime 
with family members competing in the art of creating the best rhymes 
and lines. Poems were also written as means of communication for 
all occasions, good and bad. Oral traditions abound about quarrels 
between archenemies, or jurists, engaged in long-distance debates 
fought in eloquent literary contests. Battles were lost and won through 
pen and rhymes, and poets sometime spent years trying to outsmart 
their enemies with their pointed verse. Saharan poetry was written 
in the rigid metric forms of classical Arabic (shi?) and in the popu- 
lar verses of Hasdniya (ghna). Both traditions tended to be chanted, 
and were composed by men and women. Some were written down, 
but more often they survived in the collective memory.” 

A great deal can be learned about Saharan poetry from Al-Wasit, 
the most popular description of nineteenth century Bilad al-Shinqit 
written by Sid Ahmad b. al-Amīn al-Shingītī.** This is a poetic 
anthology of no less than eighty-two Saharan scholars belonging to 
eighteen different lineages. This work also contains precious ethno- 
graphic information on Saharan culture covering topics as varied as 
social manners, commercial agreements and language structure. 
Naturally, the author dedicated many pages to discussing the emi- 
nent scholars of his own group, the Idaw ‘Ali. But all the most obvi- 
ous scholarly groups are represented, namely the Laghlal, the Kunta, 
the Tajakant, the Ahl Barikallah, the Tashumsha (including Shaykh 
Sidiyya al-Kabir’s clan the Awlād Ibin, discussed below), the Lamtūna, 
the Awlad Daymān (the group of Nasir al-Din, and his descendant 


thaqafiya fi al-qarn al-tasia’ ‘ashar,” Annales de la faculté des lettres et sciences humaines, 
no. 3 (Nouakchott: Université de Nouakchott, 1991—1992), p. 233, n. 16; Interview 
with Sidati wuld Babah (09/01/1997) in Ayoun al-Atrouss. 

? Sāss Ibn Bü quoted by Muhammad al-Mukhtar wuld Al-Sa‘ad, “Turtgq,” 
p. 233, n. 19. 

" On Mauritanian oral traditions see Aline Tauzin, Contes arabes de Mauritanie 
(Paris: Karthala, 1993). 

? See n. 12. 
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and chronicler Muhammad al-Yadāli), and the Shurfa of Tishīt. 
These were among the most important zwāya groups involved in the 
production of Islamic knowledge and the formation of Saharan 
libraries. In order to finance such scholarly pursuits, all these groups 
had to engage in extensive long-distance trading activities. 


Scholars, Traders and the Value of Books 


It not known precisely when the trans-Saharan book trade began in 
earnest. Presumably by the eleventh century copies of the Qur'an 
and classic works of Islamic literature were in circulation. In the 
mid-fourteenth century, when the Muslim globetrotter Ibn Battuta 
visited the capital of the Malian Empire, he commented on the strict 
training of children who recited the Qur'an by heart.“ By the early 
sixteenth century, when al-Hasàn b. Muhammad al-Wazzan (a.k.a. 
Leo Africanus) visited Timbuktu he remarked: “The learned are 
greatly revered. Also many book manuscripts coming from Berber 
lands (Berbérie) are sold. More profits are realized from this sale than 
any other merchandise.”** So expensive were book manuscripts at 
this time that they were exchanged for hefty weights of gold. John 
Hunwick noted that a copy of a manuscript by the twelfth-century 
Moroccan jurist al-Oādī ‘Iyad, presently located in the Mahmūd 
Ka'ü library in ‘Timbuktu, was originally purchased in 1486 for the 
price of 45 mithgàáls of gold.” 

Saharan scholars’ thirst for knowledge led them to spend sizeable 
sums in search of manuscripts. Islamic literature could be obtained 
through various means. Books could be ordered from a trans-Saharan 
trader headed to a book market, or purchased from an itinerant 
bookseller. A Saharan could order a book to be copied, or purchase 
a copy directly in a distant market where there were known sup- 
plies. Muslims on their return from pilgrimage typically carried large 


55 Voyages arabes: Ibn Fadlán, Ibn Jubayr, Ibn Battuta et un autre auteur anonyme, trans. 
Paule Charles-Dominique (Paris: Gallimard, 1995), pp. 1039—40. 

** Translated from the French. Jean Léon l'Africain, Description de l'Afrique (Paris: 
Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1956), pp. 468-69. 

5 This is approximately 190 grams in weight. John O. Hunwick, “The Islamic 
Manuscript Heritage of Timbuktu" (Lecture delivered at Vassar College, 8 November 
2002). Also see Albrecht Hofheinz, “Goths in the Land of the Blacks," in this 
volume. 
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quantities of books purchased in Mecca, but especially Cairo. When 
Al-Talib Ahmad wuld al-Tiyür al-Jinna was on his way back from 
the Hijaz in the 1830s, he was carrying “400 books from the sacred 
city of the Prophet." His pilgrimage travelogue (Rihla) is replete 
with comments about caring for his books, and he lists and thanks 
all those who gave him manuscripts. Travelers sometimes used the 
leather bindings of books to hide precious items, such as gold coins, 
from caravan brigands, as did Shaykh Sidi Muhammad wuld Habut 
of Shinqit." 

Wealthy scholars in search of literature organized special caravan 
trips northward bound for Moroccan book markets such as Marrakech 
or Fez. To replenish his library, Shaykh Sidiyya al-Kabir (1775—1868), 
of the scholarly group of the Awlad Ibiri residing in the Gebla, went 
on a book shopping spree to Morocco in 1830.? He purchased 
approximately two hundred books in Marrakech and his book list 
gives a good indication of the subjects such imported literature typ- 
ically covered. Works on Islamic jurisprudence were the most com- 
mon. Other subjects included, in descending order of importance, 
the traditions of the Prophet, science of reading the Qur'an, Arabic 
language and grammar, theology, mysticism or Sufi literature, and 
medicine. Most of these works were by Maghribi, Andalusian and 
Middle Eastern authors, pointing to scholarly connections across the 
Muslim world. With the addition of such a repertoire, Charles Stewart 
suggests, Shaykh Sidiyya al-Kabir's "library might have been one of 
the most comprehensive of its kind in Shinqit."? 

From an early period, copies of manuscripts were produced locally 
by skilled calligraphers or professional copyists. In "Timbuktu, a ver- 
itable copying industry flourished by the sixteenth century, with copy- 
ists, proofreaders and editors well known for their skills? Such copying 


^ H.T. Norris, The Pilgrimage of Ahmad Son of the Little Bird of Paradise: An Account 
of a Nineteenth-century Pilgrimage from Mauritania to Mecca (Warminster: Aris and Philips, 
1977), p. 102. 

" Mokhtar ould Hamidoun and Albert Leriche, “Curiosités et bibliothèques de 
Chinguetti," Notes Africatnes, no. 48 (1950): 110. He used a Ourān examined by 
these two authors who noticed the imprints the coins left on the leather cover. 

Charles C. Stewart, “A New Source on the Book Market in Morocco in 1830 
and Islamic Scholarship in West Africa," Hespéris Tamuda 11 (1970): 209—250. On 
the life and times of this important Muslim authority of southwestern Mauritania, 
see Stewart, Islam and Social Order. 

P? Stewart, “A New Source," p. 212. 

°° Hunwick, “Islamic Manuscript Heritage." 
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took place in other Saharan towns and tents as well, but perhaps 
on a much smaller scale. The art of calligraphy was extremely val- 
ued and “good copyists were highly paid."?' The Arabic script used 
in the Sahara was the Maghribi style, with certain innovations of 
letters for non-Arabic phonetics.? Many students in the mahadra were 
put to work copying manuscripts, and some became professionals. 
Such was the case of Muhammad Yahya b. Muhammad al-Mukhtar 
al-Walati, the abovementioned scholar of law whose life was immor- 
talized by his popular Azhía describing his pilgrimage to Mecca in 
1894—1900.** There is evidence that women also engaged in copy- 
ing manuscripts." Linked to this industry was that of binderies. 
Saharan book-bindings were made of soft leather often decorated 
with ornamentation and insignia in bright organic colors such as yel- 
low, red, green and indigo. In Tishit, women of the blacksmith class 
commanded such a craft. From the mid-nineteenth century onwards, 
scholars and traders began importing printed books more regularly 
after lithograph printing appeared in Morocco.” 

But if books were expensive in these times and places, so too was 
the price of paper. Paper was a very rare commodity in western 
Africa where it was not produced locally. The papermaking indus- 
try spread from China to Iraq, Syria, Iran, Egypt, the Maghrib and 
Spain.” In the eleventh century, during the Almoravid period, it is 
said that there were over one hundred paper mills in Fez alone, 
where paper was fabricated from either linen or hemp.” By the four- 
teenth century, paper from these mills was being exported to the 
Balearic Islands.? But at this time, the best quality paper was pro- 


? Hamidoun, Précis, p. 61. 

? An example of this is the Kāf with three dots for the hard “g” known as the 
*kāf al-mugamgam.” 

5 Muhammad Yahya b. Muhammad al-Mukhtār b. al-Talib ‘Abdallah al-Walātī, 
Al-Rihla al-Hijāziyya (Beirut: Dar al-Gharb al-Islami, 1980). 

5 Simon-Ghedis (“Mauritania”) mentions several women copyists, including 
Khadijatu mint al-*Āgil discussed below. The word mint is the Saharan version of 
the Arabic bint, meaning daughter. 

? Stewart, “A New Source," p. 245. 

5» Jonathan Bloom, Paper before Print: The History and Impact of Paper in the Islamic 
World (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2001). See also Robert I. Burns, Society 
and Documentation in Crusader Valencia (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1985) 
especially chapters 23 “The Paper Revolution," and 24 “Paper: Jativa and the 
Archives.” 

? Latifa Benjelloun-Laroui, Les bibliothèques du Maroc (Paris: Editions Maisonneuve 
et Larose, 1990), p. 23. 

* Robert I. Burns, “Paper comes to the West, 800-1400,” in Europaische Technik 
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duced in Spain at Shatiba (or Jativa), and this paper also circulated 
into Western Africa.’ Therefore, North Africa became the immedi- 
ate source for paper sold along trans-Saharan trails to scholars in 
the interior. Paper also was imported via eastern trade routes from 
Italy, the Indian sub-continent, and North Africa, especially Egypt, 
Libya, and Morocco.” 

Given its position as a terminus for both western and eastern 
trans-Saharan trade routes, ‘Timbuktu was perhaps the earliest impor- 
tant Saharan distribution center for paper. In the late eighteenth 
century, British and other European maritime traders were import- 
ing paper into Mogador (Essaouira), the southernmost port controlled 
by the Moroccan sultan. By the early nineteenth century, paper was 
a regular trade item included in exchanges between French and 
British merchants, and Muslim traders along the Senegal and Gambia 
rivers. Traders from the Trarza and Brakna regions in particular 
demanded paper in exchange for their supplies of gum arabic. This 
was the case of the aforementioned Shaykh Sidiyya al-Kabir, the 
Oadiriyya leader, whose enterprising activities included putüng his 
followers as well as his slaves to work collecting gum.*' It is easy to 
recognize here the convergence of economic capital and cultural cap- 
ital in all of its forms. 

A Hasàniya proverb conveys the reliance on preserving the writ- 
ten word: [lt marrga arrās ma yumarrg ak-kurās or ‘what left the head 
does not leave the paper. Paper was consumed, in the main, by 
scholars and traders. That traders would write their business con- 
tracts on such paper is extremely significant when considering busi- 
ness behavior and overall transaction costs. Maintaining a written 
record of business deals was critical for purposes of accounting and 
accountability. Since paper fetched such a high price, and its sup- 
ply was subject to the hazards of caravan crossings, maintaining a 


Im Mittelalter 800 bis 140, Tradition und Innovation: em Handbuch, ed. Uta Lindgren 
(Berlin: Gebr. Mann Verlag, 1996), pp. 413—422. 

? See “Shatiba,” in EI 9: 362b. 

° See N. Tapičro, “A propos d'une manuscrit arabe, d'origine soudanaise déposé 
à la Bibliothèque Nationale de Paris” RBCAD 4 (December 1968): 26—40. This 
author examines watermarks on the paper of a manuscript written by Usman Dan 
Fodio (Shams al-Ikhwan) to determine its northern Italian provenance, a very active 
paper milling area in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (p. 30). Oral sources 
confirm these routes. Interview in Tishit with Muhammad wuld Ahamdi (21/04/1997). 

* Stewart, Islam and Social Order, p. 121. 
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paper supply was no easy task for residents of the Saharan interior. 
Whether one examines the margins of Saharan manuscripts, with 
their small, üght script, or the multiple uses of loose paper folios, it 
is clear that paper was used sparingly. As H.T. Norris explains, “the 
scribe, both historian and copyist, in the past has had the leisure to 
assemble his facts, but meager resources, the ravages of climate and 
termite and above all the lack of prinüng, have compelled him to 
be brief, concise and to compress.” For its supply, Saharan schol- 
ars depended completely on trans-Saharan caravan trade. In the 
absence of paper, Saharans used finely tanned gazelle leather worked 
into parchment (qq al-ghazāla).”” The rarity of records written on 
hide parchments would suggest that it was the less-preferred record- 
ing medium, and/or that it was used for copying documents of great 
value. 

If paper was not easy to come by, Saharans had no trouble keep- 
ing their inkwells filled. They used the finest of inks simply prepared 
by mixing crushed charcoal and gum arabic with saliva or water. 
This concoction produced a jet-black, shiny and durable ink known 
as samgha in Hasānya. Saharan writers dipped wooden plumes or 
reeds into their inkwells (dwwāyāt) typically made of hollow stones. 
Students applied a diluted form of erasable ink to their learning 
wooden tablets. Only after years of training would they be initiated 
into the art of copying on paper. 

By the early nineteenth century, paper was imported into the 
region of Bilad Shinqit both by caravan and by ship. The nineteenth 
century was a time of increased interactions between Muslims linked 
to the spread of Sufi orders, the organization of Islamic revolution- 
ary movements, and the increase in the western and eastern branches 
of trans-Saharan trade. Encroaching European presence among 
Western Africans also led to an intensification of their dealings with 
foreign powers. Arabic endured as the natural diplomatic language 
for such exchanges. All these activities led to a growth in corre- 
spondence and scholarly production requiring a stable paper supply. 


© Norris, “History of Shinqit," p. 393. 

6 See copy of the of the Nawazil of Sidi ‘Abdallah b. al-Hajj Ibrahim found in 
the family archives of Hamid b. al-Shaykh in Tijikja. The other known example 
of a manuscript written on leather parchment is at the Institut Mauritanien de 
Recherche Scientifique in Nouakchott. These are very rare and precious manu- 
scripts indeed. 
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Accordingly, the increased availability of paper in the nineteenth 
century goes a long way in explaining the remarkable growth of 
scholarly production and library collections in this period. 


The Development of Saharan Libraries 


Whether residing under tents, or in the stone houses typical of the 
architecture of oasis towns, Saharan scholars treasured their books. 
Their library collections were the ultimate form of objectified cul- 
tural capital representing their physical wealth in knowledge. Even 
today, if one is fortunate to enter a private library in Maurttania, 
one gets a sense of the tremendous power and prestige derived from 
the possession of prized manuscripts. Because of the nomadic exis- 
tence of many Saharan scholars, their personal libraries traveled by 
camelback, usually stored in large wooden boxes or long leather 
pouches (tasūfrā), from one well to the next. Depending on size, sev- 
eral camels were needed to carry these mobile libraries. In towns, 
wealthy trader-scholars with sizeable collections would house them 
in special locked rooms. Unlike many places in the Middle East 
where libraries were often located in mosques, books in the Sahara 
tended to be owned by individuals rather than institutions. Lending 
books was not a common practice in Bilad Shingit. Several library 
owners explained that once a book was borrowed it was nearly 
impossible to reclaim because Saharan social etiquette (sala) frowned 
upon requesting the return of a loaned item. In practice, books were 
consulted on the spot in the owners’ tent or home, and usually under 
a watchful eye. 

The process of library formation began shortly after the spread of 
Islam in the region and the establishment of educational institutions 
put in place in the wake of the Almoravids. According to Ahmad 
b. Muhammad Yahya, the first Saharan scholars to establish libraries 
were Sharif ‘Abd al-Mū'min, the Muslim scholar of Tishīt, and his 


“t In 1907 a French lieutenant observed the mobile library of Bayt wuld Shaykh 
‘Umar at Telia (Algeria) which required four camels. M. Cortier, in Mission Arnaud- 
Cortier: D'une rive à l'autre du Sahara (Paris: E. Larose, 1908), p. 23. Cited in Charles 
Stewart "Notes on North and West Africa Manuscript Material Relating to the 
West African Qadirtyya Tariqa? RBCAD 4 ( December 1968): 4. 

* Mohamed Sibai, Mosque Libraries: A Historical Study (London: Mansell, 1987). 
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colleague al-Hajj ‘Uthman of Wadan.^ Both were students of the 
well-known Maghribi scholar Al-Oādī ‘Iyad and would have migrated 
to the region in the second half of the eleventh century. These two 
Saharan scholars were such good friends that al-Hajj *Uthman even- 
tually settled in Tishit where he ended his days.” Although their 
libraries did not survive the passage of time, their pioneering led to 
the development of personal libraries in Bilād Shingīt.** The heyday 
of library formation, and the creation of collections that would endure 
intergenerational transfers, was between the seventeenth and the nine- 
teenth century. 

Acquiring treasured manuscripts was a major achievement for an 
average learned man. Their possession tended to remain within the 
confines of a patriarchal Muslim society in which library owners 
were predominantly male, as far as the oral traditions reveal. Book 
manuscripts were often the subject of special bequeaths, or perma- 
nent endowments (waqf).? Sometimes entire libraries became endow- 
ments so that a collection would be preserved across the generations. 
But if and when a particular owner left no male heirs, books were 
passed on to the closest notables connected, whether through patron- 
age or family ties, to the deceased. Such agreements ensured that 
the property of manuscript collections remained intact in accordance 
with both the rules of inheritance and the ideology of a male dom- 
inated scholarly world. This was the case of the Habut library of 
Shingit which became a wagf (or habus as it 1s generally known in 
the Maghrib and Western Africa) at the bequest of its original owner 
Sidi Muhammad wuld Habut. Yet surprisingly few collections were 
protected with such legal provisions in this region. The three largest 
libraries that survived intergenerational transfers are the collections 
of Daddah wuld Idda in Tishīt, the Shingit library of Sidi Muhammad 
wuld Habut, and the Shaykh Sidiyya family in the Gebla town of 
Boutilimit. 

The library of Daddah wuld Idda in Tishit, known as Maktabat 
al-Awgāf, is by far the largest collection in a town that once boasted 


6 Ahmad wuld Muhammad Yahya, Fihris Makhtūtāt, pp. 10—11. 

57 Their tombs lay side-by-side in the Tishit cemetery. 
Manuscripts from the Sharif ‘Abd al-Mū'min family collection are preserved 
in several Tishit libraries. 

* For a discussion of wagf in the Sudan see R. Sean O’Fahey, “Endowment, 
Privilege, and Estate in the Central and Eastern Sudan,” Islamic Law and Society 4, 


no. 3 (1997): 334-351. 
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at least twenty sizeable private libraries." It was established some- 
time in the early nineteenth century by Daddah wuld Idda's great- 
grandfather, a distinguished religious figure, a serious bibliophile, and 
a prominent trans-Saharan leader. Belonging to the Shurfa lineage 
of Tishit, this family derived its symbolic capital from their claims 
to Sharifian descent. The library, which became a family endow- 
ment (wagf), contains some of the oldest book manuscripts preserved 
in Bilad Shingit, as well as a rich collection of trade records docu- 
menting all aspects of trans-Saharan trade. What is more, it became 
a central repository for endowed book collections, as the library's 
designation suggests. Other prominent Tishit libraries include that 
of the Al-Sharif Ahmad al-Saghir family, which is particularly rich 
due to the scholarly prominence of its original owner. Al-Sharif 
Ahmad al-Saghir was a prolific legal deliberator who had the rep- 
utation of being an influential political broker in and around Tishit. 
This collection is one of the most complete legal libraries in the 
region, containing reference manuals and collections of legal opin- 
ions produced in Bilad Shingit. The Mbacké family, with its branch 
of the family living in Senegal, held an equally sizeable collection. 
Sidi Muhammad wuld Habut (d. 1872) established his library col- 
lection sometime in the mid-nineteenth century. From the Laghlal 
group of Shingit, he was a learned man who was also the most impor- 
tant regional caravan trader in this town." He commanded both 
economic and religious prestige to develop a distinct form of cultural 
capital embodied and objectified in his most impressive collection of 
book manuscripts. His reputation as a generous and pious Muslim 
lives on today. For of all the Saharan libraries, his gained notoriety 
in recent times because of both its status as a family endowment 
and its location in the most accessible of all the medieval Saharan 
towns.'* Sidi Muhammad wuld Habut is said to have promoted the 


7 A disastrous flood in 1999 destroyed many collections. Several of the remain- 
ing libraries have been moved out of town, following a dramatic exodus from Tishīt. 

"| Under the aegis of the Institut Mauritanien de Recherches Scientifiques, Ulrich 
Rebstock and a team of Mauritanian scholars undertook an initial survey of this 
library in the 1980s. A selection of documents was microfilmed and can be con- 
sulted in the Manuscripts Department of the Institute in Nouakchott. 

? For biographical information of this nineteenth-century librarian, see Pierre 
Bonte, “Fortunes commerciales à Shingiti (Adrar mauritanien) au dix-neuviéme 
siécle,” JAH 39 (1998): 1-13. 

™ The Habut family library (Maktabat Ahl Habut) has benefited from various grants 
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copying of manuscripts and financed the pilgrimages of numerous 
friends and family members who contributed to his collection with 
purchases from Egypt and the Hijaz." This collection of approxi- 
mately one thousand items therefore contains a large amount of 
imported literature. One of the rarest such manuscripts 1s a fifteenth- 
century work on Qur'anic exegesis by Abū Hilal al-‘Askari.” The 
library also houses Sidi Muhammad wuld Habut's own writings and 
private papers. For aside from being a successful entrepreneur, he 
was also an active scholar, descendant of a long line of specialists 
in the Islamic sciences.? His scholarly works include a treatise in 
verse on the properties of salt (as food and means of exchange), a 
subject that consumed many scholars and traders who transacted in 
this Saharan currency. Among his private papers there are rich col- 
lections of accounting scrapbooks (kunnāsh) and other business records, 
including contracts, treaties and correspondence with various politi- 
cal and religious authorities throughout Bilad Shinqit. His sons, start- 
ing with Ahmad, would pursue scholarly careers, partaking in 
conversations about Sufism and jurisprudence. 

The third important private library, founded by Shaykh Sidiyya 
al-Kabir (1774—1868), is located in the Gebla region of southwest- 
ern Mauritania. A list of Shaykh Sidiyya’s holdings, dating from the 
early twentieth century, reveals that it then contained 1,195 works 
of which 683 were printed books.'” Of the hand-written manuscripts, 
about one-fifth are legal references. Mukhtar wuld Hamidun (who 
together with Adam Heymovski undertook the first survey of 
Mauritanian manuscripts in the southern half of the country during 
the 1960s) found that printed books were relatively uncommon in 
an average library.”* Part of this important collection (which was dis- 
persed in the 1920s, later to be reassembled by Shaykh Sidiyya’s 


and has been catalogued and housed in a special building in the old center of 
Shingīt. 
™ Simon-Ghedis, “Mauritania,” p. 291. 
3 Mokhtar ould Hamidoun and Albert Leriche, “Curiosités et bibliothèques,” 
. 110-111. 
Ps Bonte, “Fortunes commerciales," p. 3. Sidi Muhammad wuld Habut's lineage 
traditionally held the position of fmām of the Shinqit Mosque. 
7 Louis Massignon, “Une bibliothèque saharienne" RMM 8 (1909): 410. 
Mokhtar ould Hamidoun and Adam Heymovski, Catalogue provisoire des manu- 
scripts mauritantens en langue arabe preserves en Mauritanie: Repertoire confectionné à la Bibliothèque 
nationale de Mauritanie (Stockholm: Royal Swedish Library [xerox], 1966). 
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grandson) features the writings by the library founder, and his male 
descendants. These include writings on Qur’anic commentary, mys- 
ticism (especially on the Qadirtyya, his Sufi order of choice) as well 
as interpretive treatises on Islamic law.” 

Of course, not all of those who possessed sizeable collections, or 
even what one can call libraries, were active scholars. Some were 
simply bibliophiles with the resources to sustain their thirst for knowl- 
edge. Shaykh b. Ibrahim al-Khalil, a trans-Saharan trader of the 
Awlad Bu Sba' is still remembered in the oral traditions of Tishit 
as the most prosperous international trader of his day (mid-to late 
nineteenth century)" Linked to his wealth was his great generosity 
and piety. He was very resourceful, entertained a large network of 
relationships across the Sahara, and evidently owned a great num- 
ber of books. As a member of the Tijāniyya, he specialized in Sufi 
literature. Although the extent of his library collection is hard to 
gauge, since his descendants moved into neighboring Mali and his 
once grand stone house is now virtually in ruins, a large case filled 
with miscellaneous letters, and books printed in Cairo and Beirut, 
leave little doubt about the extent of the collection in days gone by. 

A more recent example of a trader who was an avid bibliophile 
is Ahmad Abū al-A'raf of the Ait Musa wa ‘Aly clan of the Tikna 
confederation.*! As a young boy, Ahmad Abū al-A‘raf traveled from 
his native Gūlmīm in the Wad Nūn region (which is now part of 
southern Morocco) to Shingit, where he would have studied with 
descendents of the Tijāni scholar Shaykh Muhammad al-Hafiz. He 
then headed south to Walata, before settling down in Timbuktu. 
There, he became a most active long-distance trader in the first half 
of the twentieth century specializing in books and paper. Ahmad 
Abū al-A'raf also established a manuscript copying business and 
became a scholar in his own right.” 

Having a library stacked with classic reference books and regu- 
larly supplied with new manuscripts was a good way to entertain a 


7 For a biography of this great man, see Stewart, Islam and Social Order. For a 
catalogue of his collection see Charles Stewart, Catalogue of the Ahl Shaykh Sidiyya 
Family Library 4 vols. (Urbana [xerox], 1990). 

9 See Lydon, “On Trans-Saharan Trails,” chapter five. 

?' For a history of the Tikna, see chapter four of Lydon, “On Trans-Saharan 
Trails.” 

® For biographical information and a comprehensive list of his works, see ALA 
4. Most of Ahmad Abū al-A'raf's library is now housed at the CEDRAB in Timbuktu. 
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network of scholarly friends and religious authorities. Enterprising 
Muslims used their symbolic capital, that 1s to say their reputation, 
together with their economic capital in order to obtain Islamic ht- 
erature that would enhance their cultural capital. Families such as 
that of Daddah wuld Idda banked on their status as descendants of 
the Prophet to expand their library holdings. Similarly, Shaykh Sidiyya 
al-Kabir derived cultural capital (from books to embodied scholar- 
ship) by combining economic and symbolic forms of capital. On the 
other hand, trans-Saharan traders such as Shaykh b. Ibrahim al- 
Khalil, and Ahmad Abū al-A*rāf would have had slightly different 
itineraries. Both being migrants from the northern desert edge with 
no real family claims to scholarly credentials, they would have worked 
their economic capital to become bibliophile merchants and derived 
their scholarly reputations from this acquired ‘objectified’ and ‘embod- 
ied" cultural capital. In Ahmad Abü al-A'raf's case his academic cre- 
dentials, based on his schooling in Shinqit and Walata, would have 
given him a solid grounding to launch his commercial activities. 
Arguably Shaykh b. Ibrahim al-Khalil’s tribal affiliation provided 
some form of symbolic capital given that the Awlad Bu Sba’ claim 
Sharifian descent. But it is reasonable to suspect that for many of 
these learned men their Sufi connections would have given them a 
comparative advantage in terms of networking and clientele. The 
type of literature and area of scholarly specialization of library own- 
ers also may have factored into the quality of the cultural capital 
derived from acquiring books through trans-Saharan trade. 


An Overview of Saharan Literature 


Islamic knowledge produced and preserved in Saharan libraries 
typically fit the following categories: Qur’anic sciences, Arabic lan- 
guage, mysticism (Sufi literature), jurisprudence, scientific manuals 
(including medicine, astrology and mathematics), general literature 
(such as the previously discussed A/- Wasīt), historical accounts (genealo- 
gies, biographical dictionaries, chronologies, pilgrimage memoirs), 
political material (such treaties and taxation agreements), commer- 
cial documents (contracts, accounting books), as well as general cor- 
respondence. Saharan readers and writers were primarily interested 
in the subject of religion. Since almost all matters were explained 
from a faith-based point of view, Islam permeated the production 
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of knowledge in this region. What follows is a select overview of 
some of this material, with a particular focus on the importance of 
Islamic jurisprudence. 

Saharan scholars dealt with historical questions and used Arabic 
and the Arabic script for other languages, such as Hasdntya, to record 
the past. They collected or compiled biographical dictionaries (darājim), 
the best-known of which is Fath al-Shakür fi ma'rifa a*jān *ulamā” al- 
Takrür by ‘Talib Muhammad al-Bartaylī dating from the turn of the 
nineteenth century.” Genealogies (anséb) were also common docu- 
ments of historical reconstruction." Others were in the form of 
rhymed verse intermingled with theological as well as genealogical 
considerations. One of the earliest known examples of such litera- 
ture is the qasida of Muhammad b. Sa'īd al-Yadālī of the Awlad 
Dayman (d. 1753) that narrates the events of Sharr Bubba. 

Several towns kept local chronicles known as tawārīkh (or hawliyat). 
The chronicle of Walāta, for instance, begins in 1600 and ends after 
the French occupation in 1916, with information from the 1710s 
onwards becoming more detailed. It refers to the births, deaths and 
exploits of notables and political authorities in relationship to the 
Islamic calendar. These records featured environmental and astro- 
nomical occurrences from floods to shooting stars. Important events 
such as raids and conflicts were also carefully recorded, as were the 
movements of caravans. Years marking particular celestial, environ- 
mental or political events served as oral reference points for dating 
births, deaths and other happenings. Often representing the sole 
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55 This work was published in 1981 in Beirut. It remains the most widely read 
source on early Saharan scholars to date. Together with Ahmad al-Amin’s Al- Wasīt, 
these two are the most common books found in Mauritanian libraries today. 

® See n. 9. An interesting example is the work of Muhammad Salih al-Nasiri, 
al-Haswa al-Baysamyya fi ‘ilm al-Nasab al-Hasamyya (or “The Delicious Sip of Knowledge 
of the Genealogy of the Hassan) which is a rather unusual genealogical recon- 
struction of major hasāni families in the Hawd region. For a discussion of this work 
on genealogy, which Timothy Cleaveland identifies as representing a “social model 
of Saharan society,” see his Becoming Walāta, pp. 23-27, 57-59. 

55 For this, and other writings, see Al-Shaykh Muhammad Al-Yadali Nusūs min Al- 
Tārīkh Ai-Mūrītānī, ed. Muhammadan wuld Babbah (Carthage: Bayt Al-Hikma, 1990). 
A translation of this text was published in Ismael Hamet, Chroniques de la Mauritanie- 
sénégalaise (Paris: Editions Leroux, 1911). 

8 Paul Marty, the indefatigable French colonial specialist of Islam in Africa pub- 
lished initial translations of two chronicles. Paul Marty, Les chroniques de Oualata et 
de Nēma (Paris: Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1927). See also a translation 
by Vincent Monteil, “Chroniques de Tichit,” BIFAN 27 (1939): 282-312. 
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source of dates for this region, these chronicles are critical for recon- 
structing Saharan history. 

Medicine, related to occult sciences, was also an important sub- 
ject of discussion in the Sahara. In fact, scholars often assumed the 
role of medical experts for, as Norris explains, 


no clearly defined line divides the /abib from the murabit, and if, by 
and large, the former is far rarer in the region than the latter, in a 
sense every scholar of the zwdya academic fraternity may be a doctor, 
1f he 1s called upon to undertake rites or ceremonies to banish evil or 
otherwise achieve a supernatural deliverance, or in some way heal a 
man's body or his mind.” 


The knowledge of medicine, miracles, and magic was combined with 
numerology to produce amulets, often written in code with numbers 
referring to certain verses of the Qur'an.? Saharan scholars typically 
wrote small treatises on local medical knowledge with references to 
classical works.? The three most common reference manuals pre- 
served in well-endowed Saharan libraries are Ibn Sīnā's canon on 
medicine Qanün fi al-tibb, Ahmad b. ‘Alt b. Yusuf al-Büni's work on 
talismans, Shams al-ma'arif (or the “Illumination of Knowledge") and 
Al-Suyūtī's Aitab al-rahma fi al-tibb wa al-hikma (“The Book of Human 
Understanding in Medicine and Wisdom”) ‘These works would shape 
responses to various illnesses, as well as inspire the formulation of 
curative remedies based on a combination of formal and local knowl- 
edge. A popular Saharan medical scholar in the nineteenth century 
was Awfa ibn ‘Abdallah al-Fagha, of the Trarza region of the Gebla. 
He was a prolific writer who is best remembered for his poem on 
the principles of medicine.” It is interesting to note that these Saharan 
“doctors” also wrote on their responsibilities and patients’ rights in 
order to protect themselves from accusations of malpractice by dis- 
gruntled patients.?! 


7 H.T. Norris, “Mauritanian Medicine in Hassaniya Dialect,” RBCAD 12 (1977— 
1979): 1-2. 

*' Here, medicine and mathematics would sometimes overlap. On the subject of 
mathematics literature, see Ulrich Rebstock, “Arabic Mathematical Manuscripts in 
Mauritania,” BSOAS 53 (1990): 429—441. 

8 Norris, “Mauritanian Medicine,” p. 4. 

% Ibid. Citing Ahmad al-Amin’s Al-Wasit. See also Paul Dubié, “El Omda: Poème 
sur la medicine maure par Aofa ould Abou Berkrine” BIFAN 5 (1943): 38—66. 

9! Norris, “Mauritanian Medicine,” p. 5, referring to Ahmad al-Amin’s Al- Wasīt, 
pp. 575-577. 
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The subject of Islamic jurisprudence represented a good third of 
the Islamic literature produced by the scholars of Bilād Shingit. Saharan 
scholars not only collected classic juridical manuals such as those on 
the Maliki legal school (madhhab) followed in the region, but they also 
wrote numerous commentaries interpreting or simplifying these works. 
The earliest known Saharan commentary of one of the key works 
on Maliki law, Sidi Khalil al-Ishāg's “Compendium of Jurisprudence 
of Imam Malik’s Doctrine” (Al-Mukhtasar), was written in the late six- 
teenth century by a scholar of Wādān.” But it seems that most com- 
mentaries on legal manuals by Saharan jurists were produced later, 
especially in the nineteenth century. This would coincide with the 
increased availability of paper at that time. The most respected of 
these commentaries was composed in the first half of the nineteenth 
century by Mahand Baba wuld ‘Ubayd (d. 1860), one of Mauritania’s 
most celebrated jurists who was known as ‘the gadi of qadis.’” 

Aside from such commentaries Saharan scholars engaged in jurispru- 
dence to rule on local matters. Legal records begin with the nawàzil, 
or short legal responses to questions on multifarious matters addressed 
by a general public in search of Islamic sanction. These legal answers 
are as valuable to the cultural historian as they are to those inter- 
ested in economic behavior, for they document the daily tribulations 
of the common Saharan man and woman. What is more, such 
sources represent what Carlo Ginzburg calls dialogic or interface 
texts where the questions of the unlearned are addressed and medi- 
ated by the learned.** 

The earliest example of this type of literature dates to the seven- 
teenth century Muhammad b. al-Mukhtār Bil-A'mish, considered 
the first fagīh, or expert in Islamic jurisprudence, of Mauritania.” 
He was from Shingit, and of the scholarly lineage of the Idaw *Alī.* 


” Bah, Littérature Juridique, p. 46. 

53 Ibid., p. 47. 

^t Carlo Ginzburg, Myths, Emblems and Clues, trans. J. and A. Tedeschi (London: 
Hutchinson Radius, 1986), p. 159. 

* For other works by b. al-A‘mish besides the nawazil see al-Talib Muhammad 
b. Abr Bakr al-Saddiq al-Bartaylī al-Walātī, Fath al-Shakür, pp. 40, 75, 79, 91, 
114-7, 160-1, 171-2, 181, 193. 

? For brief biographies of Muhammad b. al-Mukhtār b. al-‘Amish and Sidi 
‘Abdallah b. al-Hajj Ibrahim see Ahmad b. Al-Amin, A/-Wasīt, pp. 37-40. See 
Lydon, “On Trans-Saharan Trails," chapter two, for a discussion of Bil-‘Amish’s 
nawazil. 
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Bil-‘Amish composed several commentaries but his most influential 
work was the compilation of his nawdazil, carefully studied and often 
emulated by subsequent Saharan jurists. Bil-‘Amish’s nawázil dealt 
with numerous queries about prescribed, recommended, permitted 
or prohibited behavior in accordance with Islamic law and local cus- 
tom. Not surprisingly, he deliberated extensively on economic exchange, 
from simple questions on measures and valuations, to the more con- 
troversial subject of usury. It is significant that Bil-‘Amish should 
begin his section entitled nawāzil al-bay’, or cases of sales, by dis- 
cussing the question of the salt bar. Since salt was a means of 
exchange, the main currency between western Africans, it is only 
natural that Saharan jurists should discuss its properties at length. 
They debated the tenuous qualifications of salt valuation, discussing 
whether salt should be measured by the quality/origin, and how to 
establish exchange equivalencies either by quality, weight, volume, 
or custom." Bil-‘Amish admitted that salt measures could not be 
established with accuracy and there was no consensus about size or 
quality? In more ways than one, Bil-‘Amish set the tone of Saharan 
legal discourse since it is widely agreed that Mauritanian jurispru- 
dence begins with his nawāzi. 

Sidi ‘Abdallah b. al-Hajj Ibrahim (d. 1816), an Idaw ‘Ali from 
Tyikja, is still venerated as the most important scholar of his time. 
As his name indicates, he went on the pilgrimage to Mecca. Along 
the way, he spent time in Egypt and in Morocco where he met the 
Sultan with whom he enjoyed a famous intellectual exchange.” In 
his nawázil, Sidi ‘Abdallah b. al-Hajj Ibrahim followed Bil-‘Amish’s 
model while addressing the socio-economic circumstances of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Sidi ‘Abdallah b. al-Hajj 
Ibrāhīm 1s considered, alongside the nineteenth century jurist Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Māmī and others, to be part of a new movement of 
Saharan scholars who took to reinterpreting the law.!?? 

Shaykh Muhammad al-Mami (d. 1865), from the Ahl Barikallah 
of the Gebla, wrote an influential work entitled “The Book of the 
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Muhammad b. Al-Mukhtar Bil-‘Amish, Nawāzu, pp. 58-60 manuscript copy 
in author's possession. 

* Thid., p. 59. 

* Ahmad b. al-Amīn, A/-Wasīt, p. 38. 

10 Mahand Baba wuld 'Ubāyd and Mukhtar b. Bana are other jurists who belong 
to this school of legal thought. 
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Desert” (Aitab al-Bádiyya). The author explains that in Saharan con- 
text, the “strange science" of legal interpretation (jihad) was neces- 
sary because of the sheer number of juridical questions posed to 
scholars and the specific conditions of nomadic peoples.” Elsewhere, 
he explains in rhyme the need for flexibility in the law with regards 
to the production of short legal cases: “the nawazil [deal with par- 
ticular] circumstances and periods and they are as varied as are cir- 
cumstances and periods." He thereby set a new trend in the 
Saharan approach to jurisprudence by arguing that the law had to 
adapt to social reality in perpetual motion. He and his followers 
opposed the position of other scholars who sought to justify the 
applicability of shara. Aside from his work on jurisprudence, Al- 
Māmī was an illustrious poet and his sayings are now part of every- 
day language. He used Hasániya poetry to get ideas across to wider 
audiences. He was such a prolific writer that he apparently com- 
posed one hundred works on Qur’anic exegesis and four hundred 
volumes on jurisprudence, including a commentary in 10,000 verses 
(that he composed in a single night) of Sidi Khalil’s compendium. ? 
It 1s also said of this legendary jurist that he consulted all the books 
available in the Sahara during his time except for two.'?* 

As in most of the literate Muslim world, scholars in Bilad Shinqit 
were avid composers of fatwas, the more elaborate treatises express- 
ing legal opinions on specific questions. Muhammad al-Mukhtar wuld 
Al-Sa’ad examined close to 1,500 fatwas produced by the six most 
prolific mufiis from the seventeenth to the nineteenth century to con- 
clude that economic exchange was among the principal preoccupa- 
tions of Saharan jurists.” They wrote fatwas on exchange rates 
between currency zones in and across Bilad Shingit, and on all kinds 
of matters related to trade. For example, in the nineteenth century, 


1! For a discussion of Shaykh Muhammad al-Māmī's reformist approach to 


Islamic jurisprudence, see Abdel Wedoud ould Cheikh, “Nomadisme,” vol. 3, pp. 
799—808. See also H.T. Norris, Shingiti Folk Literature and Song (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1968), pp. 92-101. 

102 Quote from his poem entitled Al-Delfiniya cited by Muhammad al-Mukhtar 
wuld Al-Sa'ad in Al-Fatéwa wa al-Tārīkh: Dirāsa al-Muthahir al-Hayāt al-Iqtisadiyya wa 
al-Ijttmā īyya fi müritániyya min khilal fiqh al-nawāzil (Beirut: Dar al-Gharb al-Islāmi, 
2000), p. 5. 

"5 Bah, Littérature juridique, pp. 87—90. 

10 [bid., p. 83. 

5 Muhammad al-Mukhtar wuld Al-Sa'ad, Al-Fatawa. 
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scholars discussed how to deal with goods that had been extracted 
from the hands of bandits. The well-known Sufi scholar Shaykh Sīdī 
al-Mukhtār al-Kunti was asked to rule whether it was legal or not 
to keep possession of goods seized from robbers.* Fatwas treated 
the legality of all kinds of transactions, from the sale of slaves to 
Europeans to that of ghost-ridden houses. 

It goes without saying that Saharan scholarship and Arabic doc- 
umentation were produced by those who controlled the channels of 
literacy, that 1s to say wealthy and influential men. As discussed ear- 
ler, Saharan women tended to be responsible for basic Qur'anic 
education. Nevertheless, a few women became notable scholars, and 
the contributions of those rare women are easier to locate in the 
oral traditions than in libraries. Aside from the memory of saintly 
women, the oral traditions preserve the history of several women 
jurists. Fatimatu mint Shaykh Buyahmad, who lived until the first 
half of the twentieth century, was known for her skillful command 
of Islamic law. Born to a scholarly Shurfa family, she began her 
career by writing fatwas in the name of her father. She is said to 
have composed a legal opinion resolving a commercial dispute among 
traders in the town of Tamshakit (approximately 150 km south of 
her native Tishit). When it was discovered that she had penned the 
fatwa, the people, while astonished, accepted her sound ruling.'* 
Another notable scholar, educated in a celebrated jurist family, was 
Khadija mint Muhammad al-*Āgil, who educated a number of promi- 
nent scholars and leaders of the nineteenth century. She “taught 
Aristotlean logic to the celebrated grammarian al-Mukhtar wuld 
Buna and to the future Almamy Abdel Kader who led the Torodo 
movement in Futa [region of] Senegal-Mauritania.""? Descendants 
apparently hold some of her writings, including “an autograph copy 
of a work on logic.”'' Yet none of these women seems to have left 


6 “Fatwa Al-Shaykh Sidi al-Mukhtar al-Kūnti ‘an Hukm al-Amwal al-Ma'khütha 
min al-MuHaribin wa al-Lusūs.” In the annex of Wuld Al-Sa'ad's Al-Fatawa, pp. 
154—162. 

107 Interview in Tishit with Dāddah wuld Idda (26/04/1997). Fatimatu mint 
Shaykhna Buyahmad died in 1957. Another woman from ‘Tishit, Fātimatu mint 
Zayni is also remembered for her knowledge of Islamic law. 

108 Interview in Tishit with Daddah wuld Idda (26/04/1997). 

109 Abdel Wedoud Ould Cheikh, “Nomadisme,” p. 449, n. 10. 

10 Preserved in the collection of Hamdan wuld al-Tah (Nouakchott), Simon- 
Ghedis, “Mauritania,” p. 293. From the wording of this mention it is unclear 
whether this is an original work or simply a copy penned by her. 
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behind a trail of written material of the caliber of Nana Asma'u of 
Hausaland.!!' 

Saharan scholars did not always agree with one another's inter- 
pretations and judgments. To be sure there was lack of consensus 
on almost all matters, especially sticky issues such as what consti- 
tutes usury or whether it was permissible for women to use artificial 
hair extensions. But by deliberating on all these matters, scholars in 
the centers of learning and trade of Shinqit, Tishit and elsewhere 
set general guidelines to maintain a semblance of economic and 
social order. Since they were actively involved in trans-Saharan trade, 
it is no wonder that they should spend time and resources deliber- 
ating on the lawfulness of certain economic transactions. 


Islamic Knowledge as Cultural Capital in Bilad Shinqit 


Reflections on trans-Saharan trade generally conjure images of car- 
avans laden with salt bars, gold dust, and chains of enslaved Africans 
struggling across burning sand dunes. In the Muslim world, nomadic 
societies are typically associated with the uneducated, the illiterate 
and the unworldly. The picture presented here goes a long way 
towards dispelling notions of crass commerce and simple itinerant 
communities. Although Bilad Shingit was not densely populated, 
Saharan societies were highly literate, proficient in Islamic sciences 
and prolific contributors of scholarship. To be sure, Saharans pos- 
sessed degrees of literacy varying from the basic education required 
by a tradesman to protect his interests, to the high intellectual stand- 
ards reached by eminent jurists. In other words, some devoted more 
time to reading, studying and writing than others, while some con- 
sumed paper for only functional reasons (e.g. keeping records). Yet 
it is altogether remarkable that Saharans filled their inkwells and 
kept the writing flowing in the face of so many adversities, not least 
of which was the cost and unpredictability of a paper supply. Faced 
with the challenges of distance and lack of resources, scholars in this 
region managed quite successfully to quench their thirst for knowl- 
edge, and obtain treasured copies of books and reams of paper. 


1! Jean Boyd and Beverly Mack, Collected Works of Nana Asma’u, Daughter of Usman 
Dan Fodiyo (1795-1864) (East Lansing: Michigan State University Press, 1997). 
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Their enterprising commercial activities and the efficient coordina- 
tion of caravans across long distances made it possible for Saharans 
to access Islamic literature. The development of libraries and a ver- 
itable Saharan book culture accelerated in the second half of the 
nineteenth century with the establishment of printing presses in North 
Africa and the wider dissemination of books that followed. 

Symbolic capital and presüge were derived from the possession of 
books. But it was the act of possessing the knowledge contained 
within them that validated one's cultural capital. For in these soci- 
eties where the spoken word and the written text were so powerful, 
proving one's knowledge through erudition was perhaps more exalt- 
ing than the simple act of owning a manuscript. As the Mauritanian 
saying quoted earlier conveys, true knowledge is with you wherever 
you go, and not located in a book. After all, what 1s most remem- 
bered about the great poet and eminent Saharan jurist Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Māmī is not that he possessed such a vast library, 
but that he consulted all the books available in the Sahara except 
for two. In a real sense, then, the knowledge derived from books 
represented a "certificate of cultural competence which confers on 
its holder a conventional, constant, legally guaranteed value with 
respect to power."!? This value is what Bourdieu identifies as 
symbolic capital which “is readily convertible back into economic 
capital, [and] is perhaps the most valuable form of accumulation in a 
society in which the severity of climate ... and the limited technical 
resources ... demand collective labor.”''* Access to and ownership 
of book manuscripts, or the objectified form of cultural capital, was 
therefore tantamount to improving both cultural and symbolic forms 
of capital in the Saharan context. 

Whether purchased whilst on the pilgrimage or reproduced by the 
skilled hand of a Saharan copyist, books represented the highest form 
of “objectified” cultural capital from which symbolic capital could 
be derived. Having a collection of books was the ultimate sign of 
achievement among the zwāya, or clerical lineages, in Bilad Shingit. 
For Saharan scholars, commerce was a natural vocation; it had been 
the profession of the Prophet of Islam. This was an essential occu- 


!? Bourdieu, “Forms of Capital,” p. 248. 
"3 Pierre Bourdieu, Outline of a Theory of Practice, trans. Richard Nice (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1977), p. 179. 
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pation to sustain families and generate surplus capital to purchase 
luxuries such as paper and books. However, the desire to access lit- 
erature and engage in the production of Islamic knowledge was not 
simply a matter of religious fervor or intellectual curiosity. It was 
also a necessity as these Muslims, living in a vast region not ruled 
by a unified state, sought to define the rules of social and economic 
exchange in an effort to uphold an Islamic legal framework. Such 
practical concerns would motivate Saharans to seek knowledge no 
matter what the cost and keep their inkwells filled to meet the chal- 
lenges of the day. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE SHURAFA’ AND THE ‘BLACKSMITH’: THE ROLE OF 
THE IDAW 'ALĪ OF MAURITANIA IN THE CAREER OF 
THE SENEGALESE SHAYKH IBRAHIM NIASSE (1900—75) 


Rüdiger Seesemann 


Introduction 


With the recent publication of the Tijāniyya volume edited by David 
Robinson and Jean-Louis Triaud, the study of the Tijaniyya and its 
diverse traditions has made a great step forward.' However, one of 
the remaining gaps in the study of this Sufi order relates to the per- 
son of the Senegalese Tijānī shaykh Ibrahim Niasse.? In the twen- 
tieth century, Niasse was probably the most important representative 
of the Tyantyya in sub-Saharan Africa. In the following, I would 
like to highlight a particular stage of Niasse's career, a stage that 
has been almost overlooked by research so far, although it can be 
described as a turning point in Niasse's attempt to be recognized as 
the overall leader of the Tijāniyya: namely, the relationship between 
Ibrahim Niasse and the representatives of the Tyaniyya Sufi order 
among the western Mauritanian Idaw ‘Ali tribe. This paper thus 
also serves as a kind of follow-up to one of the chapters in the 
Robinson & Triaud volume that deals with the arrival and spread 
of the Tijāniyya in the Western Sahara during the nineteenth century.” 


! David Robinson and Jean-Louis Triaud, eds., La Tijāniyya: Une confrérie musul- 
mane à la conquéte de l'Afrique (Paris: Karthala, 2000). 

? On Niasse, see Mervyn Hiskett, “The ‘Community of Grace’ and its Opponents,” 
in African Language Studies 17: 99-140; Christopher Gray, “The Rise of the Niassene 
Tyaniyya, 1875 to the Present’, in ZSSS 2 (1988): 34—60; Ousmane Kane, “Shaikh 
al-Islam Al-Hajj Ibrahim Niasse," in Le temps des marabouts: Itinéraires et stratégies 
islamiques en Afrique occidentale française v. 1880—1960, ed. David Robinson and Jean 
Louis Triaud (Paris: Karthala, 1997), pp. 299-316. A very controversial work on 
Niasse was written by Muhammad al-Tahir Maigarī, a former Tijānī from Nigeria 
who later joined the Z/zála reform movement: al-Shaykh Ibrahim Anyās hayātuhu wa- 
ara uhu wa-ta'ālīmuhu (Beirut: Dar al-‘Arabiyya, 1981). 

? See in particular Abdallah Dedoud Ould Abdellah, “Le ‘Passage au Sud’: 
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As I propose to show, the case of Niasse’s relations with the Tijānī 
shaykhs of the Idaw ‘Ali can teach us several lessons. First, it high- 
lights the crucial role played by the Idaw ‘Ali in the rise of Niasse 
as the supreme leader of the Tijaniyya in sub-Saharan Africa. Second, 
it allows us to draw a more accurate picture of the relationship 
between some of the different branches of the Tijāniyya. Finally, the 
study of a black African blacksmith (Niasse) who was accepted as a 
religious leader by descendants of the Prophet (shurafa’, the Idaw 
‘Alt) helps us to better understand the interplay between social sta- 
tus and religious prestige, at least in northwestern Africa. 


The Idaw "Alī and the Tijāniyya* 


The Tijāniyya was introduced into the Western Sahara by Muhammad 
al-Hafiz b. al-Mukhtār, a member of the Idaw "Alī tribe and a reli- 
gious scholar whose family originally came from the town of Shingīt.” 
Some time after 1800, Muhammad al-Hafiz spent about three to 
four years in Fez where he was initiated into the Tyaniyya by Ahmad 
al-lijānī himself. Supplied with an “unlimited authorization” (yāza 
mutlaga) he began to propagate the teachings of the Tijāniyya in 
the region of Trarza in southwestern Mauritania. By the time of his 


Muhammad al-Hafiz et son heritage,” in Robinson and Triaud, Tyaniyya, pp. 66-100; 
see also Abdel Wedoud Ould Cheikh, *Les perles et le soufre: Une polémique mau- 
ritanienne autour de la Tijaniyya (1830—1935),” pp. 125-63, in the same volume. 

* See Appendix 1: The Hāfiziyya branch of the Tijāniyya 

? On the biography of Muhammad al-Hafiz, see Dedoud Ould Abdellah, “Passage 
au Sud”; see also the article by Winifred Marie Johnson, "The Tijaniyya Brotherhood 
amongst the Idaw ‘Ali of the Western Sahara,” The American Journal of Islamic Studies 
1 (1984): 79—91. The earliest study is Paul Marty, *Les Ida Ou Ali, Chorfa Tidiania 
de Mauritanie,” RMM 31 (1915-6): 221-78. 

ê Dedoud Ould Abdallah strongly emphasizes the fact that this za was unlim- 
ited; he even notes that the ya@za bears the word mutlaq in the handwriting of Ahmad 
al-Tijani himself (“Passage au Sud,” p. 81). However, there is strong evidence that 
Muhammad al-Hāfiz was only allowed to appoint ten mugaddams. See Muhammad 
al-‘Arabi al-Sā'ih al-Sharqi al-"Umarī al-Tijānī, Bughyat al-mustafid li-sharh munyat al- 
murīd (Cairo: Mustafā al-Bābī al-Halabī, 1959), p. 258; this author explains that 
such a limit was not unusual. This does not essentially contradict the unlimited 
character of the yaza. It rather means that Muhammad al-Hāfiz had the authority 
to give whatever wird (“recitation formula”) or strr (“secret”) he wished to whomever 
he wished. Only with regard to the appointment of mugaddams, the limit was fixed 
at ten. Dedoud Ould Abdallah fails to mention this, as does Johnson (“Tiyaniyya 
amongst the Idaw ‘Ali,” p. 87), although it is clear from the text of the gaza (see 
the reproduction in Marty, “Ida Ou Ali,” pp. 270-3). 
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death in 1830, the Idaw "Alī of Trarza, as well as those in the neigh- 
boring regions of Brakna, Adrar and Tagant, were virtually all mem- 
bers of the Tijāniyya. This picture did not essentially change until 
the twentieth century. In 1915, Paul Marty, who wrote numerous 
books and reports on Islam in West Africa on behalf of the French 
colonial administration, described the Tijaniyya as the “national reli- 
gion” of the Idaw "Alī stating that, “an Idaw "Alī cannot but be a 
Tijāni”.” 

Two shaykhs shared the succession of Muhammad al-Hāfiz as 
leaders of the Tijaniyya in the Western Sahara: Ahmaddu (d. 1907), the 
son of the deceased, and Muhamdi ‘Baddi’ b. Sidinà (d. c. 1855), 
the model student and brother-in-law of Muhammad al-Hāfiz.* In 
the course of the fierce controversies over the teachings of Ahmad 
al-Tyani that evolved among Mauritanian scholars as early as the 
first half of the nineteenth century,? Baddi composed several poems 
in defense of his Sufi order that earned him the nickname Hassān 
al-Tarīg (the Tijāniyya order's Hassan). In addition, he managed to 
establish himself as one of the three major leaders within the Hafiziyya 
branch of the Tyaniyya, the other two being Ahmaddu b. Muhammad 
al-Hafiz, also known as Abba, and Mawlūd Fal (d. c. 1852), another 
brother-in-law of Muhammad al-Hāfiz of the Idaygūb (Idaw Ya'gūb), 
a sub-tribe with a long tradition of friendship and intermarriage with 
the Idaw ‘Ali of Trarza." 

Whereas the activities of Muhammad al-Hāfiz, his son Ahmaddu, 
and Muhamdi Baddi Hassan al-Tariq seem to have been restricted 
to the Western Sahara, Mawlūd Fal is credited with having spread 
the Hafiziyya beyond the area of its initial influence. In 1815, he 


7 Marty, “Ida Ou Ali," p. 253 and 240. Cf. Johnson, “Tijaniyya amongst the 
Idaw 'Ali," p. 89. See also Jamil M. Abun-Nasr, The Tijaniyya: A Sufi Order in the 
Modern World (London: Oxford University Press, 1965), p. 103. 

* Marty, “Ida Ou Ali," p. 243. Around 1780, Muhammad al-Hāfiz had been a 
student of Baddi’s father ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad, known as Sīdīnā (d. 1826). See 
Dedoud Ould Abdellah, “Passage au Sud,” p. 78. 

? See Ould Cheikh, *Les perles et le soufre," and Dedoud Ould Abdellah, 
"Passage au Sud," pp. 85-91. 

' Paul Marty gets it wrong when he reads Aisān al-tarīg ("honneur de la voie") 
instead of Hassan (“Ida Ou Ah,” p. 273), which is an allusion to Hassan b. Thabit, 
the famous panegyrist of the Prophet. 

! See Diana Stone, ““The Inversion of a Historical Tendency?’ The Tijaniyya 
Nias Movement in Mauritania" (Paper delivered at a workshop on Tijaniyya 
Traditions and Societies in West Africa, University of Illinois, 1-5 April, 1996), 
p. 3. This excellent paper is unfortunately still unpublished. 
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met with several important Tijānī leaders in Fez, although not with 
Ahmad al-Tijānī who had died just shortly before his arrival. 
Nevertheless, Mawlüd Fal was able to establish direct relations with 
the Moroccan Tijāniyya and could thus build his reputation as a 
leading scholar of this Sufi order in sub-Saharan Africa." One of 
his disciples was ‘Abd al-Karīm al-Nagīl from Futa Jallon (present- 
day Guinea), who in turn became the shaykh of ‘Umar b. Sa‘id Tal, 
the famous jihad leader.? Other personalities initiated by Mawlüd 
Fal include Alfa Mayoro,'* the shaykh of the later Senegalese Tijānī 
leader Malik Sy, and Muhammad Wad Dūlīb from Khursi (north- 
ern Kordofan), the first Sudanese to embrace the Tijāniyya.” 

After the death of the first generation of Hafizi Tijānī leaders, 
religious leadership essentially remained in the hands of these three 
families. The sons, and later the grandsons of Muhammad al-Hafiz, 
Muhamdi Baddi and Mawlūd Fāl took over from their fathers and 
grandfathers, whose names appeared in many gāzas that were in cir- 
culation not only in the Western Sahara, but also in Senegal. Together 
with al-Hajj ‘Umar, the shaykhs of the Idaw "Alī were regarded as 
the uncontested authorities of the Tijàniyya in sub-Saharan Africa 
by the beginning of the twentieth century.!* 


? On Mawlūd Fāls trip to Fez, see Marty, “Ida Ou Ali,” pp. 246-7; cf. Dedoud 
Ould Abdellah, “Passage au Sud,” p. 83. 

5 Dedoud Ould Abdellah, “Passsage au Sud," p. 92. Mawlūd Fal and ‘Umar 
Tal later met personally in Podor on the Senegal river (c. 1846; see “Passage au 
Sud,” p. 94). By that time, Tal had already been appointed a khalifa of the Tijāniyya 
by Muhammad al-Ghālī, another disciple of Ahmad al-Tyant whom he met in the 
Hijāz. 

" Paul Marty, “Le groupement Tidiani d'al-Hadj Malik" RMM 31 (1915—6): 
369. Alfa Mayoro was the maternal uncle of Malik Sy and later received an yaza 
from ‘Umar Tal. Interestingly, the French colonial historiography presents Malik 
Sy as the leader of the “Tidiania Ouoloffs”, thus disconnecting him from the poten- 
tially militant ‘Umarian tradition, although the Sy branch was clearly related to the 
jihad leader through a number of gázas (cf. David Robinson, “Malik Sy: Teacher 
in the New Colonial Order,” in Robinson and Triaud, Tyaniyya, p. 202. 

5 Rüdiger Seesemann, “The History of the Tijaniyya and the Issue of tarbiya in 
Darfur (Sudan),” in Robinson and Triaud, Tyaniyya, p. 395. 

'5 Tt is important to note, as Dedoud Ould Abdellah emphasizes, that there was 
cooperation rather than competition between the "Umartan and the Hafizi branches 
of the Tijāniyya, see “Passsage au Sud,” pp. 93-7. 
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Ibrahim Niasse and his association with the Tydnis of the Idaw Alī” 


The story of Ibrahim Niasse and the Idaw ‘Alī starts with his father 
‘Abdallah b. Muhammad (c. 1845-1922), the founder of a Tijàni 
züwiya at Kaolack (Senegal).'* As early as 1890, during his pilgrimage 
to Mecca, ‘Abdallah made the acquaintance of a certain Muhammad 
b. Shaykh of the Idaw "Alī. In the French colonial literature, this 
encounter is presented as the beginning of a long friendship between 
the Niasse family and the Idaw 'Ali.? After the establishment of his 
zawya in 1910, ‘Abdallah regularly received visitors from Trarza and 
from other regions of the Western Sahara. These were usually Tijānī 
shaykhs of the Idaw ‘Ali who traveled to Senegal in order to see 
their disciples and to collect donations." The early French sources 
call these trips “zzyara tours" and stress the material aspect of the 
uneven relationship between the shaykhs of Mauritania and the 
Senegalese students." However, Arabic sources provide a different 
picture of this relationship. Here, the Senegalese Tijanis—who, from 
the French perspective, essentially appear as inferior disciples who 
subsidize the travels of a leisure class of superior Mauritanian reli- 
gious leaders—were clearly more than just subordinate sponsors who 
passively surrendered to the exploitation of their masters. A certain 


U See Appendix 2: A selection of the asānīd of Ibrahim Niasse. 

? On ‘Abdallah Niasse, see Gray, “Rise of the Niassene," pp. 35-9; Mohamed 
Mbodj, “El Hadj Abdoulaye Niasse (1840—1922): Contexte historique et géopoli- 
tique," Action Islamique 4 (1983): 9-10; Mansour P. Diouf, “El hadj Abdoulaye Niass 
le Grand,” Afrique Musulmane 13 (1983): 1, 9. See also Kane, “Shaikh al-Islam,” pp. 
300-3; and Martin Klein, Islam and Imperialism in Senegal: Sine-Saloum 1947-1914 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1968), pp. 223-5. 

5 See M. Diouf, “Abdoulaye Niass,” p. 9. 

” Paul Marty, L'Islam au Sénégal, 2 vols. (Paris: E. Leroux, 1917),1: 137. Marty 
adds that the “Moor” got stuck in Mecca because he could not afford the journey 
back home until ‘Abdallah gave him the money. The same version is repeated in 
a colonial report that had an overwhelming influence on the French understand- 
ing of Niasse's influence in Mauritania: Centre des archives d'outre-mer, Aix-en- 
Provence (CAOM), Affaires Politiques (Aff Pol) 2158/3, J. Beyriés, “Rapport de 
Mission sur la situation de l'Islam en AOF [Afrique Occidentale FranHaise] (3 
avril-31 juillet 1952),” p. 59 (hereafter shortened to "Beyričs report”). 

2! Stone notes that the colonial pacification made it much easier for the 
Mauritanians—not only of the Idaw ‘Ali—to travel. The colonial administration 
used to issue travel permits to religious leaders who were seen as loyal to the French 
cause (“Inversion,” p. 6). 

? Cf. Christopher Harrison, France and Islam in West Africa, 1860—1960 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1988), p. 179. See also Alphonse Gouilly, L'Islam dans 
l'Afrique Occidentale Française (Paris: Larose, 1952), p. 92. 
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Ahmad b. Muhammad Mukhtar Fal from Trarza, author of a short 
hagiography of ‘Abdallah Niasse, noted the latter's scholarship and 
his own amazement on finding that “there is not a single 'Alawi 
[1.e. member of the Idaw ‘Alī tribe|—be he from the desert or from 
Shinqit—whose genealogy, chain of initiation [into the Tijaniyya] 
and saintly qualities (mandqib) are not known by him [‘Abdallah 
Niasse]. He knows them better than their own sons, who sometimes 
get some of the details wrong.”™ 

In 1915, Paul Marty states that the above-mentioned Muhammad 
b. Shaykh was a frequent visitor to ‘Abdallah Niasse at Kaolack.** 
Niasse also maintained relations with Muhammad Mahmud b. 
Muhammad al-Saghir al-Shinqiti,” a member of another distin- 
guished Idaw "Alī family whose ancestors had played an important 
role in the controversy between the Tyanis and their opponents in 
nineteenth-century Mauritania.”° Mention has finally to be made of 
‘Abdallah b. al-Hājj b. 'Alawī from Trarza, another prominent Idaw 
‘Alt shaykh who was on very close terms with ‘Abdallah Niasse. 

Ibrāhīm Niasse thus grew up in an environment that can be 
described as virtually ‘saturated’ by Tijani doctrines and way of life. 
Hagiographical accounts also emphasize that the young Ibrahim 
always tried to be close to the Mauritanian visitors who had come 
to visit the zawya. On ‘Abdallah’s death in 1922, his eldest son 
Muhammad—who later married a woman of the Idaw *Alī —became 


* Ahmad b. Muhammad Mukhtar b. Muhammad al-Hanafī Fal, Muqaddima fi 
tarjamat al-mu'allif. [al-Hay ‘Abdallah Niasse] wa-khātima fi dhikr abū’ihi wa-ajdàdihi, 
p. 18. This biographical note is the preface to Muhammad Salim b. Oatham b. 
al-Dāh, Mufid al-anàm wa-munīl al-maram bijam ajwibat wa-wasdya wa-anzām fadīlat 
al-shaykh (...) al-Hay ‘Abdallah, MS, originally written in Kaolack, 1922. 

** Marty, “Ida Ou Ali,” p. 248; he describes the travels of Muhammad b. Shaykh 
as "tournées de quétes". 

^ Here, it is interesting to note that, contrary to the ‘usual’ way of the rela- 
tionship between Mauritanian and Senegalese Tijānīs, it was Muhammad Mahmūd 
who was appointed a muqaddam by ‘Abdallah (see Ibrahim Niasse, Adshif al-ilbas ‘an 
Jāydat al-khatm Abū [-‘Abbas (Kaolack: published by Muhammad al-Ma'mün b. Ibrahim 
Niasse, 1988), p. 106. 

? For instance, Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Saghir al-Shingītī, the author of 
al-faysh al-kafil, a famous reply to an attack on Tijāniyya doctrine (for details see 
Ould Cheikh, “Les perles et le soufre,” pp. 130-4), or his brother ‘Ubayda b. 
Muhammad al-Saghir b. Anbūja, the author of Mizab al-rahma al-rabbāniyya fi ith- 
bat al-tarbiya fi l-tarīga al-Tyaniyya (Cairo: Maktabat al-Oahira, 1951), a work that 
had a great influence on the teachings of Ibrahim Niasse with regard to tarbiya 
(“mystical education” or “spiritual training”). See n. 91 below. 
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his successor as the head of the zaàwiya in Kaolack." At that time, 
Ibrahim was in his early twenties and not yet appointed as a muqad- 
dam of the Tijāniyya. But in the following years, he collected a great 
number of gázas, thus trying to establish as many spiritual links as 
possible with the founder Ahmad al-Tijānī. Similarly, the chains of 
initiation (asānīd, sing. sanad) running through the Idaw ‘Ali were of 
particular importance for Ibrāhīm's endeavor of building a reputa- 
tion as a leading shaykh of the Tijāniyya. 

The first áza given to Ibrahim Niasse was issued immediately 
after the death of ‘Abdallah by Muhammad Mahmüd b. Muhammad 
al-Saghir al-Shinqiti on behalf of the deceased.” Through this yaza 
mutlaga (“unlimited permission to transmit”) that carries the date 
1922, Niasse received all eleven asānīd of his late father thus con- 
necting him to three important branches of the Tijāniyya: the 
Hafiziyya, the Maghribi line that runs through ‘Ali al-Tamasini, the 
khalīfa of Ahmad al-Tijani, and the "Umarian line that runs through 
Muhammad al-Ghālī, another famous disciple of the order's founder. 

In the following years, Ibrahim Niasse concentrated his efforts on 
collecting more asānīd that could connect him directly with the 
Mauritanian leaders of the Hafiziyya. He obtained his next gàza mut- 
laga in 1926 from ‘Abdallah b. al-Hajj (a disciple of Ahmad b. 
Muhamdi Baddi Hassan al-7 arīg), followed by another gàza mutlaga 
issued by Muhammad al-Kabir b. Ahmad al-'Alawī in 1927. Through 
an gáza issued by Muhammad Sa‘id b. Ahmaddu b. Muhammad 
al-Hafiz in 1930, Ibrahim Niasse was able to connect himself to the 
family of the Tyaniyya’s founding father south of the Sahara. In 
1935, he filled another gap in his asānīd collection when he received 
an gāza from Muhammad al-Amin b. Ahmad b. Baddi that con- 
nected him directly with the Baddi family.? Finally, he obtained a 
sanad from Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Amin b. Mawlūd Fal? the 
leading representative of the remaining important line of the Hafiziyya 


7 On Muhammad, see Ousmane Kane, “Muhammad Niasse (1881—1956) et sa 
réplique contre le pamphlet anti-tijānī de Ibn Mayaba,” in Robinson and Triaud, 
Tyanyya, pp. 219-35. 

* See the detailed account of this event in Niasse, Aashif al-ilbās, pp. 106-7. 

? With one exception, these ijāzas are all listed and partly quoted in Aashif al- 
ilbás, pp. 107-9. More ijāzas are mentioned by Maigarī, al-Shaykh Ibrahim Anyās, pp. 
81—4, and Kane, “Shaikh al-Islam,” p. 305. 

? See Ahmadou Makhtar Ba, Cheikh Ibrahima Ntasse à travers ses écrits, (Dakar, 
1993, unpublished manuscript), p. 20; see also Muhammad al-Qurashi b. Ibrahim 
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branch of the Tyaniyya. Thus, by 1935 Ibrahim Niasse had suc- 
ceeded in establishing personal relations with and obtaining autho- 
rizations from all the influential members of the third generation of 
Hafizi shaykhs. 


The submission of the Idaw ‘Ali 


In the 1930s, the career of Ibrahim Niasse reached a critical stage. 
In 1929, he had proclaimed himself as the sa/ub al-fayda (“master of 
the spiritual flood”, or “spiritual overflowing”), a title that refers to 
a saying of Ahmad al-Tijānī in which he predicted the advent of a 
Tijānī shaykh under whose direction vast numbers of people would 
join the Tyaniyya.*' Being the owner of the fayda also implied that 
he laid claim to the spiritual position of the ghawth al-zamān, the 
supreme leader of the Tijaniyya of his time. There are several indi- 
cations that the question of the fayda and the identity of its owner 
had long been debated by Tani shaykhs in sub-Saharan Africa. 
Some Mauritanians seem to have claimed the fayda for Muhammad 
al-Hafiz b. al-Mukhtar.? Dedoud wuld Abdellah mentions an exchange 
of questions and answers between a muqaddam of the Hafiziyya and 
al-Hajj ‘Umar Tal. One of the questions addressed the identity of 
the sahib al-fayda, and al-Hajj ‘Umar replied that he hoped to be the 
first person endowed with the fayda, the second one being the expected 
Mahdi.** However, in the end neither Muhammad al-Hāfiz nor the 
famous jihad leader was able to get the desired recognition as the 
holder of this position, and by the 1920s, the position was still con- 
sidered vacant—at least according to the version Ibrahim Niasse in 


Niasse, Risāla ilā man jarrada al-tarīga ‘an al-tarbiya, ([N'Djamena]: n.p., 1991), p. 15. 
I was not able to establish the date of this zjāza. 

?' See Muhammad al-Tayyib al-Sufyānī, al-/fáda al-ahmadiyya li-murīd al-sa‘ada al- 
abadiyya, qaddama lahū wa-'allaga *alayhī Muhammad al-Hafiz al-Tijānī, 2nd ed. (Cairo: 
al-Matba‘a al-‘Alamiyya, 1971), p. 83. The meaning of fayda is in fact quite com- 
plex. I have elaborated on this in Seeseman, “Sufi thought in Sudanic Africa” 
(Paper delivered at a workshop on Islamic Thought in Africa, sponsored by the 
Institute for the Study of Islamic Thought in Africa [ISITA], Northwestern University, 
Evanston IL, 12-14 May 2000), with further references. 

? See the detailed discussion in Niasse, Aashif al-ilbas, pp. 53-4. 

55 Dedoud Ould Abdellah, “Passsage au Sud," p. 94. Gf. Niasse, Kashif al-ilbas, 
p. 53. 
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Kashif al-dbās, a book that was written to justify his own claim to 
be the expected owner of the /ayda.?* 

According to the available hagiographical accounts, the fact that 
Ibrahim Niasse kept the secret of the fayda was first discovered by 
the above-mentioned ‘Abdallah b. al-Hajj al-‘Alawi from Trarza who, 
at one point, had expressed the hope that he would be the owner 
of the fayda himself.” On one of his visits to the za@wiya at Kaolack, 
he told *Abdallāh Niasse that he wished to see Ibrāhīm, who was 
still a boy at that time. When Ibrahim arrived, the distinguished vis- 
itor said that this boy had extraordinary hidden qualities and would 
one day become the supreme leader of the Tijāniyya. To the sur- 
prise of the people present, ‘Abdallah b. al-Hajj then asked Ibrahim 
to pray for him, so that God might grant him salvation in the 
Herčaiter,* 

This seems to be no more than a typical motive of hagiographi- 
cal accounts. Moreover, ‘Abdallah b. al-Hajj was already dead when 
Niasse publicly declared himself the owner of the fayda and was thus 
not directly involved in the events that followed this declaration. Yet, 
the fact that young Ibrahim was ‘discovered’ by a shaykh of the 
Idaw 'Ali later came to be emphasized as proof of the truth of 
Niasse’s claims. According to Niasse's own account in Kashif al-ilbàs, 
‘Abdallah said to him: “The fayda will surely appear at your hands, 
and it will definitely not appear at the hands of anyone else."? Thus, 
‘Abdallah b. al-Hajj figures as the first Mauritanian Tijānī to have 
recognized the Senegalese as owner of the fayda, and the episode 
played a crucial role in the later acceptance of Niasse by other rep- 
resentatives of the Idaw *Alī.** 

The credit of being the first Mauritanian disciple of Ibrahim Niasse 
goes to Muhammad b. al-Nahwī al-*Alawī.”” The ‘official’ historiog- 


3t See in particular pp. 52-60, where Niasse explains why he believes that he is 
the sahib al-fayda. 

? [bid., p. 54. 

3% Abbas Diouf, “El hadj Ibrahima Niass dit Baye,” Afrique Musulmane 13 (1983): 
4. See also Ba, Cheikh Ibrahima Niasse, p. 108. 

7 Niasse, Aashif al-ilbās, p. 56. This statement is still frequently quoted by the 
supporters of Ibrahim Niasse (interview with Ibráhrm's son Muhammad al-Māhī, 
Kaolack, 24/11/1996). 

?' C£. Stone, "Inversion," p. 6. See also Isabelle Biarnès, “La dimension inter- 
nationale de la Confrérie Niasséne," (thesis, D.E.A., Institut d'Etudes Politiques, 
Paris, 1984—5), p. 48. 


* The following account is based on an interview with Muhammad al-Māhī b. 
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raphy of the Niasse branch of the Tijāniyya relates that Ibn al- 
Nahwi—who was in his early twenties at the ttme—immediately went 
to Kaolack on hearing of the emergence of the fayda. Upon his first 
encounter with Ibrahim Niasse he was convinced that he had indeed 
met the rightful owner of the /ayda. For the following two years, Ibn 
al-Nahwī studied with Niasse in the village of Kosi (near Kaolack), 
and the hagiographic accounts stress that he worked for his new 
shaykh in the fields during the rainy season—a remarkable exercise 
for a member of the noble Idaw ‘Ali who usually did not under- 
take physical labor themselves. From Kosi, Ibn al-Nahwī wrote a 
letter to his fellow tribesmen in Mauritania where he explained that 
the fayda had appeared at the hands of Ibrahim Niasse. The news 
is said to have reached al-Hādī b. Sayyid, a leading member of the 
Fal family, but he decided to ignore it, as it seemed impossible that 
a kori (black African) could be the owner of the fayda. 
Nevertheless, on his arrival back home in Trarza, Muhammad b. 
al-Nahwi continued to spread the message about Niasse being the 
expected sahib al-fayda. The turning point came when he met Manna 
Abba, a great-grandson of Muhammad al-Hafiz b. al-Mukhtàr. During 
this encounter, Ibn al-Nahwī tried to convince Manna Abba to join 
him in accepting the claim of Ibrahim Niasse, and he uttered the 
following verse: a‘aytu law yarfa^" l-a'a * ya ansü hādhā shajar" wa- 
mã”, which can be translated, “I come to the watering place when 
I hear the sound of the herdsman's call [to come to drinkļ* oh my 
people, this is the [shady] tree, and here is the water"? At this 
point—probably some time in 1934 or early 1935—Manna Abba 
decided to go to Kaolack in order to meet Niasse personally. 
According to accounts by the sons of Ibrahim Niasse, Manna 
Abba was impressed when he saw the Shaykh for the first time.“ 
When Niasse heard the name of his visitor, he said: “You are my 
two shaykhs (anta skaykhsānī)”, thus alluding to the fact that Manna 
Abba was named after Ahmaddu b. Muhammad al-Hāfiz, known as 


Ibrahim Niasse that I conducted on 24/11/1996. See also Stone, “Inversion,” 
p. 6.—Muhammad b. al-Nahwī (born c. 1907-8) is the only member of the first 
generation of Niasse's followers who was still alive in 1997. 
1 Interview with Muhammad al-Māhī b. Ibrahim Niasse, Kaolack, 24/11/1996. 
" The following paragraph is based on interviews with Muhammad al-Amin 
b. Ibrāhīm Niasse (Kaolack, 09/12/1996) and Muhammad al-Māhī (Kaolack, 
24/11/1996). 
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Manna, and Ahmad b. Muhamdi ‘Baddi’, known as Abba." Later 
in the same meeting, Manna Abba asked Ibrahim Niasse to grant 
him a /ajdid, i.e. a renewal of his affiliation to the Tyaniyya. Niasse 
replied: “I have nothing you did not already get from your forefa- 
thers [1.e., the great shaykhs of the Ķāfiziyya branch]. There is noth- 
ing I could give you in addition.” Thereupon Shaykhānī said, “I 
know you have received something special from God, something that 
has not been given to my forefathers. And this is what I am look- 
ing for." Finally, Niasse agreed to give him the special recitation for- 
mulas? and told him to repeat them a certain number of times over 
the next few days. And indeed, after a few days Shaykhani was 
granted fath, 1.e. God endowed him with the mystical experience of 
the Divine Essence." According to this account, it was the desire 
for a deeper mystical knowledge that made Shaykhānī become a dis- 
ciple of Ibrahim Niasse, the only person who had the key to this 
knowledge.? 

Supplied with this newly acquired additional knowledge, Shaykhānī 
returned to Mauritania and began to initiate members of the Idaw 
‘Alt tribe into the practice of the special recitations. However, many 
of the Mauritanian Tijanis strongly denounced his activities, because 
it seemed unacceptable to them that a great-grandson of Muhammad 
al-Hafiz and a possible future khalifa of the Hafizi branch of the 
Tyaniyya had proclaimed his submission to Ibrahim Niasse. According 
to Stone, Shaykhanr's affiliation with Niasse even caused a scandal 
in Trarza.? Nevertheless, there is evidence that he succeeded in win- 
ning over some of the Idaw ‘Ali to his cause. In July 1935, Ibrahim 
Niasse wrote a letter to Shaykhānī giving him advice on how to pro- 
ceed with the spiritual training (tarbiya) of his students." 


© Since this encounter, Shaykhānī has been the official nickname of Manna Abba 
b. Muhammad al-Tulba. 

* The recitation formulas in question are the so-called atvrād al-tarbiya (“the for- 
mulas of mystical education", or of "spiritual training"). They form the basis of a 
method applied by Niasse to enable his disciples to attain higher mystical knowledge. 

^ There is a rich terminology to describe this experience. The term fath (lit. 
"opening") implies that the heart of the seeker is ‘opened’ by God in order to 
receive a special kind of divine knowledge. 

* The same reason was subsequently given by many other Mauritanian Tijanis 
who decided to join the Niasse branch of the Tijaniyya. See Stone, "Inversion," 
pp. 12-3. 

© Ibid., p. 7. 


" Published in Ibrahim Niasse, Jawahir al-rasā*il al-hāwī ba‘d *ulüm wasilat al-wasa "il 
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The earliest note in the colonial archives that makes mention of 
Shaykhānī dates back to the year 1938. In two subseguent annual 
reports from Mauritania,** he appears as a notorious trouble-maker, 
together with Muhammad al-Amīn b. al-Shaykh, another Mauritanian 
shaykh who submitted to the authority of Ibrāhīm Niasse. The iden- 
tity of Muhammad al-Amīn is not entirely clear. The brief refer- 
ences in the French colonial documents suggest that he was in 
relatively close contact with Shaykhānī, and that he did not belong 
to the Idaw ‘Ali, but to a sub-division of the Tajakant tribe based 
in the region of Assaba.? However, this identification does contra- 
dict the version given by Diana Stone who refers to "Mohammed 
Lemine Ould Sidina" as a member of the Samāsīd, a tribe related 
to the Idaw ‘Ali, and adds that he lived near the town of Oujeft in 
the region of Adrar.” The name Muhammad al-Amin b. Sidina also 
appears in two letters by Ibrahim Niasse to his Mauritanian disciples.*' 

These contradicting versions aside, the sources have in common 
their mention of Muhammad al-Amin as one of the leaders of the 
Niasse branch of the Tyaniyya in Mauritania. It seems that he was 
appointed as a muqaddam by Ibrahim Niasse in Kaolack around 
1938.? In 1952, one very influential colonial report describes him 


mawlānā al-shaykh al-Haj Ibrahim b. al-shaykh ‘Abdallah al-Tijānī al-Kawlakhi, part 1, 
ed. Ahmad Abū l-Fath b. ‘Alt al-Tyani (n.p. [Maiduguri], n.d. [first published 
1969]. pp. 24—5. 

" See Christophe Garonne, “Les limites d'une politique musulmane: Le cas de 
Cheikh Ibrahima Niasse: Un saint ambigu au tournant de la decolonization” (the- 
sis, D.E.A., Université de Provence Aix-Marseille, 1995-6), pp. 18, 26. Garonne 
quotes from the “Rapport annuel Mauritanie 1938” (Archives du Gouvernement 
Général de PAOF, Dakar, 2 G 38/1; Microfilm CAOM 14 MI 1803) and the 
“Rapport annuel Mauritanie 1939” (Archives Dakar, 2 G 29/1; Microfilm CAOM 
14 MI 1803). 

? The Beyriés report (see above, n. 18) describes “Mohammed Lamine ould 
Cheikh Ould Sidi” as one of the Tijāni shaykhs “derriére lesquels se profile l'om- 
bre assez troublante d[e] Cheikh Ibrahima Niass dont ils sont les disciples" (pp. 
19—20). See also CAOM Aff Pol 2259/4, Mauritanie, 3éme trimestre 1954, p. 2 
(“Cheikh Mohamed Elimine”). The earlier “Rapport annuel Mauritanie 1939” locates 
a certain “Cheikh Mohamed Elimine O. Cheikh Mohamed” in Assaba, but describes 
him as the brother of the chief of the Ahl Tālib Maham, a sub-tribe with close 
relations to the Idaw ‘Ali of Trarza (Garonne, “Les limites," p. 27). 

50 Stone, “Inversion,” p. 9, n. 54. She docs not quote a colonial report here, but 
seems to rely on information collected during field work in Mauritania. 

?' Published in Niasse, Jawahir al-rasā'il, part 2, pp. 138-9. In these letters, there 
is neither an indication of Muhammad al-Amin's tribal identity nor of the place 
where he lives. 

? Garonne, “Les limites,”, p. 27; he quotes from “Rapport politique annuel, 
Mauritanie, 1939" (see nn. 48, 49). 
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as being the head of the most important group of Niasse's Mauritanian 
followers outside Trarza.*”* In 1954, Muhammad al-Amin is men- 
tioned as “the counterpart of Mennabbé [1.e. Shaykhani], whose way 
of handling things and whose methods are exactly the same.”** 

All accounts also agree that the activities of Muhammad al-Amin 
were a constant source of controversy. His name is frequently linked 
to the purportedly ‘excessive’ practices that are presented in the colo- 
nial sources as a characteristic feature of the Niasse branch. To quote 
one typical example: “They have pushed the Sufi exaltation to the 
extreme, going so far as to identify themselves with Allah, and to 
neglect the usual Islamic practices, prayer included. |. ..] They indulge 
in multiple kinds of eccentricities, without any sense of honour or 
shame. [...] Sometimes, they even take off all their clothes in the 
middle of the camp and in broad daylight. Then they act like mad 
people: They eat garbage, they utter obscene expressions, and they 
violently attack their co-religionists without any apparent reason.” 
There was certainly a strong tendency to exaggerate the ‘excesses’ 
of Niasse’s Mauritanian followers, all the more as such reports were 
usually based on what the administrators heard from those mem- 
bers of the Idaw ‘Alt who were opposed to Ibrahim Niasse. Yet, it 
seems that Niasse himself felt the need to curb the activities of some 
of his disciples in Mauritania, and in particular the influence of 
Muhammad al-Amin. Ibrahim Niasse wrote letters in which he called 
Muhammad al-Amin to order and told him to make sure that “his 
rope is connected to my rope", and that he “enters the house through 
the door” 


5 Beyriés report, p. 20. 

> CAOM Aff Pol 2259/4, Mauritanie, Vie religieuse, pp. 2-3: "[...] l'homo- 
logue de Mennabbé dont les procédés et les méthodes sont exactement les mēmes.” 
'The author of a later report confounds Muhammad al-Amin b. al-Shaykh b. Sidina 
from Assaba with Muhammad al-Amin b. Ahmad b. Baddi, the Idaw "Alī shaykh 
from Trarza (see CAOM Aff Pol 2259/3, Direction des Affaires Politiques, Note 
sur Ibrahim Niasse, 1953—4, p. 2). The latter had granted an gaza to Niasse, but 
did not submit to his authority, although he seemed to have been on good terms 
with the Senegalese (cf. CAOM Aff Pol 2157/4, Haute Commissariat de la République 
en AOF, Service des Affaires Politiques, Revue trimestriel des questions musul- 
manes, deuxiéme trimestre. 1952, p. 7). 

5 Beyriés report, p. 20. On the alleged ‘excesses’ cf. Stone, “Inversion,” p. 7. 

5 Niasse, fawāhir at-rasā'il, part 2, pp. 138-9. One letter carries the date 13. 
Shawwal 1378 a.h./22. April 1959, the other letter is undated and was probably 
written much earlier. A similar letter—though the name of Muhammad al-Amin 
is not mentioned explicitly—is quoted by Maigarī (Shaykh Ibrahim Anyās, p. 181). 
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In the late 1930s and early 1940s, several incidents occurred in 
the regions of Adrar and Tagant that were caused by Shaykhani’s 
attempt to propagate what the French called *Neo-Tijanism".?' The 
activities of Shaykhānī met the resistance of the established Hafizi 
mugaddams who “complained of women leaving their families to join 
the new movement and more generally of the mystical excesses and 
the zeal of Mennabba's [i.e. Shaykhani’s] followers." In the case 
of Shaykhani—the favourite Mauritanian disciple of Ibrahim Niasse— 
it was not the Senegalese shaykh who intervened,? but rather 
Shaykhānī's father Muhammad al-Tulba. On his frequent travels 
to Adrar and Tagant, he followed the strategy of putting the blame 
for the ‘excesses’ on the followers. At the same time, Shaykhānī man- 
aged to convince most of the Idaw ‘Ali of Adrar and Tagant to sup- 
port his cause. As a result, the complaints had ended by the late 
1940s.9? 

Another crucial step in the development of the Niasse branch of 
the Tyantyya among the Idaw ‘Ali came when al-Hadi b. Sayyid, 
a great-grandson of Mawlūd Fal, joined the ‘people of the fayda’, as 
Niasse and his followers used to refer to their movement. Although 
al-Hadi was not an Idaw ‘Ali himself, his family background and 
his great learning gave him a distinguished position within the future 
generation of the Hafiziyya.?' The sources do not tell us when exactly 
al-Hādī submitted to the authority of Ibrāhīm Niasse, but we can 
assume that it was some time in the early 1940s. By the mid-1940s, 
al-Hadi appears as the special envoy of Niasse to northern Nigeria, 
the region that was to become the arena of the greatest success 
for the ‘people of the fayda after Niasse's first public visit in 1951. 
In the course of his frequent travels to Nigeria, al-Hadi appointed 


57 The term is quoted by Garonne, “Les limites," p. 27. 

58 Stone, “Inversion,” p. 7. 

There seems to have been one instant in 1939 where Niasse wrote a letter to 
Shaykhani, urging him to “avoid trouble” (see Garonne, “Les limites," p. 26). 

* Stone, “Inversion,” p. 7; see also p. 20, on the strategy of how to deal with 
the ‘excesses’. 

9! Sayyid b. Muhammad al-Amīn, the father of al-Hādī, had died in 1911 (Marty, 
“Ida Ou Ali,” p. 247). His paternal uncle Ahmad was a respected shaykh of the 
third generation of Hafizi leaders. A maternal aunt of al-Hàdi was married to 
Muhammad al-Tulba. 

® The history of the Niasse branch of the Tijaniyya in Nigeria is relatively well 
documented, though there is still some confusion concerning the chronology. See 
John Naber Paden, Religion and Political Culture in Kano (Berkeley: University of 
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mugaddams throughout the country. Because of his close personal rela- 
tionships with the Nigerian followers of Niasse, he soon became a 
member of the inner circle of the Niasse branch, and he spent more 
time in Kaolack and Nigeria than in Mauritania. In addition to his 
activities outside his home country, al-Hādī established a zéwiya in 
Trarza which attracted a number of students from Nigeria.” 
Towards the end of the 1940s, Ibrahim Niasse had gained the 
support of significant sections of the Idaw "Alī. Yet, those who had 
accepted him as the owner of the fayda were mainly based in regions 
outside the heartland of the Hafiziyya: Most Tijanis of Trarza had 
retained their loyalty to the Hafizt shaykhs, and Niasse was still wait- 
ing for the final breakthrough of his movement. It finally came with 
the afhliation of Muhammad al-Mishrī, one of the sons of ‘Abdallah 
b. al-Hajj who had predicted the rise of Niasse as the supreme leader 
of the Tyaniyya.™ Initially, al-Mishri’s influence was more manifest 
in Adrar than in Trarza.? But by 1950, more and more members 
of the Idaw "Alī of Trarza began to submit to the authority of the 
shaykhs affiliated to Ibrahim Niasse. The joint effort of Shaykhānī, 
al-Hādī and Muhammad al-Mishrī —the main representatives of the 
young and upcoming generation of Tijānī leaders—ultimately cleared 
the way for Niasse's success among the keepers of the Hafizi tradition. 
In April 1952, Ibrahim Niasse visited Mauritania for the first time. 
This was the last step in the implantation of his movement in Trarza.”° 
In his own account of this trip written in verse," Niasse describes 
the favourable reception by Muhammad al-Tulba and Muhammad 


California Press, 1973). Cf. Gray, “Rise of the Niassene," pp. 41-7, and Maigarī, 
Shaykh Ibrahim Anyās, pp. 121-54. The first visit of al-Hādī to northern Nigeria took 
place in 1946 (Paden, Religion and Political Culture, p. 107; see also Maigarī, Shaykh 
Ibrahim Anyās, p. 131). 

5* Stone, “Inversion,” p. 10, n. 61. 

*' To a hagiographer it would probably be more than a coincidence that Paul 
Marty described ‘Abdallah b. al-Hājj in 1915 as having the capacity to foretell the 
future ("Ida Ou Ali,” p. 247). 

® Stone, “Inversion,” p. 9. 

?* Interestingly, this implantation was accompanied by a shift from the semi- 
nomadic lifestyle of the Idaw ‘Ali towards sedentarization. This was already noticed 
by the colonial administration (CAOM Aff Pol 2157/4, Revue trimestriel des ques- 
tons musulmanes, 2ème trimestre 1952, p. 7). See further Stone, “Inversion,” pp. 
9-10. 

57 Published as Ibrahim Niasse, al-Rihla al-Kannáriyya wa-l-Kumāshiyya, in Majmū” 
rihlāt al-shaykh Ibrahim, ed. Muhammad al-Amin b. Ibrahim Niasse (n.p. [Kaolack], 
n.d. [1993], pp. 105-34. 
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al-Amin b. Ahmad b. Baddi, the two spiritual leaders of the Idaw 
‘Ali at the time.? Moreover, he makes mention of all people he met 
during his stay, and he even includes details about the character of 
his relationship with each of them. The picture we get from this 
account shows that the fourth Hafiziyya generation mainly accepted 
Niasse as their shaykh, while the third generation took a more dis- 
tant, though not hostile view of Niasse. 

If we take another look at Niasse's chains of initiation and then 
compare them with the genealogy of the Hafiziyya, the transfer of 
allegiance between the generations becomes evident: The third gen- 
eration of Hafizi shaykhs includes those who supplied Niasse with 
yazas. The shift occurred in the fourth generation whose most emi- 
nent representatives accepted Niasse as the ghawth al-zamān (“helper 
of the age") and as the owner of the fayda. This acceptance was a 
turning point in the career of the Senegalese Shaykh. The fact that 
Niasse gained the support of significant sections of the Idaw ‘Alt 
implied that the guardians of the Tijàni tradition in sub-Saharan 
Africa had approved of his claims to the highest spiritual position 
in the Tijāniyya at the üme. This recognition turned out to be of 
great help for the later spread of the Niasse branch to other areas 
in sub-Saharan Africa: It was seen as a proof that Ibrahim Niasse 
was indeed the only legitimate heir of Ahmad al-Tijani.? 


* For instance, Muhammad al-Tulba provided Niasse with his favourite riding 
camel, and Muhammad al-Amin showed him the gāza given to Muhammad al- 
Hafiz b. al-Mukhtar that carries a note in the handwriting of Ahmad al-Tyani 
(Niasse, al-Rihla al-Kannariyya, pp. 115 and 117). According to a French colonial 
report, Niasse made the trip to Trarza in order “to declare his allegiance to 
Muhammad al-Amin [b. Ahmad b. Baddi], the spiritual and temporal chief of the 
tribe [1.e., the Idaw 'Ali]."^ (CAOM Aff Pol 2157/4, Revue trimestriel des ques- 
tions musulmanes, 2éme trimestre 1952, p. 7). The account of Beyriés—who hardly 
tries to conceal his dislike for Niasse—is quite different: He states that Niasse pub- 
licly declared in the presence of leading members of the Idaw "Alī that “the Tijāniyya 
of Muhammad al-Hafiz [b. al-Mukhtar] is not the true one. Thus the people should 
better follow his version of the Tijāniyya.” (Beyriés report, pp. 19—20). 

* This is also emphasized by the contemporary heads of the Niasse branch 
(Interviews with Ibrahim Mahmid Diop, Dakar, 09/01/1997; Muhammad al-Māhī 
b. Ibrahim Niasse, Kaolack, 24/11/1996). Ousmane Kane is the only author so 
far to pay attention to this matter. He partly attributes the success of the Niasse 
branch to the role of al-Hādī b. Sayyid who continued his great-grandfather’s work 
of spreading the Tijaniyya throughout Sudanic Africa. See Ousmane Kane, “La 
confrérie Tyantyya réformée a Kano" (thesis, D.E.A., Institut d'Etudes Politiques, 
Paris, 1987), p. 33; see also Kane, “Shaikh al-Islam,” p. 304. 
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The shurafa’ and the ‘blacksmith’ 


However, the rise of Ibrahim Niasse to the supreme leadership of 
the Tijàniyya did not proceed as smoothly as it may sound. Quite 
the contrary: Particularly in Senegal, Niasse was met with fierce 
opposition—not only from other Tyanis, but even from some mem- 
bers of his own family. In his home country, Niasse’s movement 
was never able to make inroads into the spheres of influence of the 
other Senegalese Tijānī branches, the most important of which is 
the one founded by al-Hay Malik Sy (d. 1922). As in Mauritania, 
the mystical practices introduced by Ibrahim Niasse were condemned 
as ‘excesses’ by many Senegalese Tijanis. Since the inception of 
this new Tijani branch in the late 1920s, the claims of Niasse to 
supreme leadership and the notions of tarbiya and fayda have been 
a permanent source of controversy. As we have seen in the case of 
Mauritania, the controversy tended to be more than an exchange 
of scholarly arguments: On another level, the competing parties often 
trled to smear the reputation of each other. 

An interesting example of how the personal became an issue in 
the competition between the supporters and the opponents of the 
‘people of the fayda” is the debate over the pedigree of Ibrahim 
Niasse. The earliest trace of this debate dates from the year 1952, 
which is the time when the Idaw ‘Ali of Trarza began to embrace 
the Niasse branch in large numbers. At that point, the adversaries 
of Niasse added a new topic to the well-known accusations of com- 
mitting ‘excesses’ and of deviating from the Islamic norm: the descent 
of Ibrāhīm Niasse from blacksmiths. 

In the hierarchical society of the Western Sahara, ironworkers 
were (and sometimes still are) seen as being at the very bottom of 
the social ladder.? The lowly family background of Niasse stood in 


” Ibrāhīm's claim to be the owner of the fayda was never recognized by his elder 
brother Muhammad (1881—1956) who had succeeded ‘Abdallah Niasse as the head 
of the zawrya in the Leona neighbourhood of Kaolack. See further Lucy E. Behrman, 
Muslim Brotherhoods and Politics in Senegal (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1970), 
pp. 70-1. See also Ousmane Kane, “Muhammad Niasse.” 

? A notable debate occurred between Niasse's followers and Shaykh Ahmad 
Dem, a Tijānī leader from the town of Sokone near Kaolack, about the possibil- 
ity of ‘seeing’ God. This debate has produced a number of polemical writings which 
have so far gone unnoticed by academic research. 

> The same applies to the traditional Senegalese society that was characterized 
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contrast to the high prestige of the Idaw ‘Alt who were widely rec- 
ognized as descendants of the Prophet (shurafa^).^ Accordingly, the 
representatives of the anti-Niasse faction among the Idaw ‘Alt empha- 
sized how absurd it was for a sharif to submit to the authority of a 
blacksmith. In 1954, the question of Niasse's descent provoked a 
scandal in Trarza. The bone of contention was the marriage between 
Ibrāhīm Niasse and Maryam bt. Muhammad al-Tulba, the sister of 
Shaykhānī, some time in April or May 1954. Judging from the 
reports in the French colonial archives—the only sources that make 
mention of the event—the marriage of a blacksmith with a *daugh- 
ter of the Prophet" led to an outcry among the Idaw *Alī who were 
not affiliated to the Niasse branch of the Tijaniyya." The *mésal- 
lance", as the French put it, even seems to have had consequences 
for the reputation of Maryam's father Muhammad al-Tulba. According 
to one report, "Mohammed Tolba [sic] who used to play a decisive 
role among the Idaw ‘Alt of Mederdra [town in Trarza], is presently 
disregarded for having given his daughter for marriage to Ibrahim 
Niass [sic].”” 

As for Niasse's rivals among the Idaw ‘Alī, the function of point- 
ing to the alleged descent of Niasse from a blacksmith is quite evi- 
dent. It was an attempt to bring disrepute upon the reputation of 
the Senegalese Shaykh. In a similar vein, Niasse's adversaries told 
administrators that those who followed the Niasse branch were mostly 


by a system of (usually endogamous classes. The iron workers were part of the 
class of professional groups known as ñeeño in Wolof. The French equivalent to the 
term ñeeño is “casté”, a designation that carries a clear pejorative connotation. See 
Abdoulaye Bara Diop, La société Wolof: Traditions et changement (Paris: Karthala, 1981). 

5 Although the sharifian genealogy of the Idaw "Alī is generally accepted by the 
other tribes of Mauritania, it is in fact open to question. It seems clear that they 
are descendants of ‘Alt b. Abū Talib, but there are two different versions of their 
pedigree. According to one version, they are linked to ‘Ali b. Aba Talib through 
his son Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, while the other version presents them as ‘real’ 
shurafà^, i.e. descendants of ‘Alt and Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet. See Marty, 
"Ida Ou Ali,” pp. 223-7; Johnson, “Tijaniyya amongst the Idaw ‘Ali,” pp. 79-82; 
Dedoud Ould Abdellah, “Passsage au Sud,” pp. 72-5. The most important source 
on this topic, Sahihat al-naql fi ‘alawiyyat Idaw "Alī wa-bakriyyat Muhammad Ghillt writ- 
ten in 1790 by ‘Abdallah b. al-Hajj Ibrahim, has been translated into English: H.T. 
Norris, “The History of Shinqit According to the Idaw ‘Ali Tradition,” BIFAN, 
series B, 24 (1962): 393—413. 

™ See Garonne, “Les limites,” p. 30 (he quotes from Archives Dakar, 2 G 55/193, 
Rapport politique trimestriel Mauritanie; Microfilm CAOM 14 MI 2753). See also 
Stone, “Inversion,” p. 9, n. 58. 

3 CAOM Aff Pol 2259/4, Mauritanie, 3ème trimestre 1954, p. 2. 
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members of the lower classes of the Mauritanian society. But in 
the end these arguments were not more than a continuation of ear- 
lier statements made by members of the Idaw *Ali—including such 
personalities as al-Hādī b. al-Sayyid—about the impossibility of sub- 
mitting to the authority of a black shaykh. The question of [brahim 
Niasse being a black African or a descendant of a blacksmith was 
more a matter of a ‘popular’ discourse, and as such it did not become 
the subject of serious scholarly debate. This might explain why none 
of the Arabic sources makes mention of Ibrahim Niasse being a 
blacksmith. 

Indeed, the only sources that refer to the “despicable” origin of 
Niasse are the reports by French administrators. Interestingly, they 
do not seem to have become aware of this fact before the 1950s. 
None of the earlier reports on Ibrahim Niasse refer to him as “casté”.” 
Even Paul Marty—whose obsession with tribal affiliations and geneal- 
ogy is well known—fails to introduce the family as ironworkers.”* 
The first colonial report that identīfies the Senegalese Shaykh as a 
blacksmith was written in 1952.” A few months later, the French 
administrator Beyriés discussed the “low descent" of Niasse in more 
detail and finally expressed his dishke of the Senegalese Shaykh when 
he concluded, * We readily apply to him a proverb of the Moors: "There 
is nothing good about a blacksmith, even if he is educated"? The 
authors of later reports drew heavily on Beyriés’ findings, in partic- 
ular on those where he describes the development of the Niasse 
branch in Mauritania. However, some of Beyriés’ statements appear 
in a modified form. One significant example is the statement just 
quoted which was reproduced in a later document in the following 
version: “As for the Mauritaniens, they apply to him the proverb, “There 
is nothing good about a blacksmith, even if he is educated"?! 

Finally, the motif of Ibrahim Niasse being the descendant of 
ironworkers found its way into the academic literature on Islam in 


?' Beyriés report, p. 20. See also Garonne, “Les limites," p. 18. 
Garonne, *Les Limites," p. 17. 
See Marty’s notes on Ibrāhīm's father ‘Abdallah in Sénégal 1: 136-9; see also 
his “Les groupements Tidiania, dérivés d'al-Hadj Omar," RMM 31 (1915-6): 275-365. 
? CAOM Aff Pol 2258/2, Annexe du rapport trimestriel, ler trimestre 1952, 
p. 3. Niasse's first visit to Trarza dates just a few weeks after this report was written. 
?' Beyriés report, p. 58 (my emphasis). 
5 CAOM Aff Pol 2259/3, Direction des Affaires Politiques, Note sur Ibrahim 
Niasse, 1953-4, p. 2 (my emphasis). 
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sub-Saharan Africa. Beginning with Jean-Claude Froelich in 1962, 
the blacksmith story became a kind of commonplace in the presen- 
tation of West African Muslim leaders.? Only few authors failed to 
refer to the “casté” background of the Niasse family.” Judging from 
the secondary literature, it has been largely taken for granted that 
Ibrahim Niasse was indeed a descendant of an occupational “casté”.** 
Yet, there are other versions of the family's origin that are cur- 
rent among the descendants of Ibrāhīm Niasse and his followers. 
According to a pedigree that was first published in Nigeria, the ances- 
tor of the family is no less than ‘Uqba b. Naft who figures in the 
Muslim historiography as the conqueror of North Africa.” In Senegal, 
the leaders and supporters of the Niasse branch content themselves 
with a claim to a more generic Arab ancestry for the family. A pedi- 
gree that links Ibrahim's father ‘Abdallah with an Arab forefather 
called Rida had already been related in 1922 by ‘Abdallahs biog- 
rapher Ahmad b. Muhammad Mukhtar Fāl.** An almost identical 
genealogy is recorded by Ousmane Kane who presents it as the ver- 
sion of local oral history and adds that it is generally accepted by 
the people of Kaolack and the surrounding region Sine-Saloum.? 
The question that should interest us is not so much whether 
Ibrahim Niasse was, indeed, a descendant of a blacksmith. Instead, 
it is more important to focus on the implications the debate had for 
his acceptance or non-acceptance as a religious leader. Seen from 


$ J.C. Froelich, Les musulmans d'Afrique noire (Paris: Editions de l'Orante, 1962), 
p. 207. See also Vincent Monteil, L'Islam noir: Une religion a la conquête de l'Afrique, 
3rd ed. (Paris: Seuil, 1980), p. 165. 

* These include Lucy E. Behrman, Mervyn Hiskett and Muhammad al-Tāhir 
Maigari. 

5 This is the conclusion of Gray (“Rise of the Niassene,” p. 35) and Klein (Islam 
and Imperialism, p. 223). 

® See for instance the preface to Ibrahim Niasse, al-Dawāwīn al-sitt (Beirut/ 
Khartoum: al-Maktaba al-Thaqafiyya/Maktabat al-Tawfīg, 1995). There are sev- 
eral earlier editions. Initially, the work circulated under the title Nuzhat al-asma’ wa- 
l-afkàr ft madīh al-amin wa-ma'ānī al-mukhtār. John Paden refers to another Nigerian 
version of Niasse’s genealogy that presents him as a descendant of the Prophet 
(Religion and Political Culture, p. 95; see also p. 188). Yet, I did not come across this 
alleged sharifian genealogy in any of the sources, and none of my informants knew 
about it. 

8° Ahmad b. Muhammad Mukhtar Fal, Muqaddima, pp. 19—23 (see n. 21). He 
mentions six generations between Rida and ‘Abdallah. 

* See Kane, “Tijaniyya réformée,” pp. 23-5. The preface to Niasse's Kāsluf al- 
ilbàs mentions the same ancestors as Kane, but there is no reference to their Arab 
origin (‘Ali Cissé, Taramat al-mu'allif in Niasse, Kashif al-ilbās, pp. 3-13, here p. 3). 
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this perspective, the motives of the parties involved become fairly 
evident: To the French administrators who were worried about the 
rapid spread of the Niasse branch in the 1950s, the “low origin" of 
the Senegalese Shaykh was just what they were waiting for. The 
blacksmith story became part of their propaganda against the Niasse 
whose activities usually appeared as suspicious in the eyes of the 
colonial administration. While trying to curb the influence of Ibrahim 
Niasse, the French had an obvious preference for the Tyanis affiliated 
to the Hafizi branch and the Sy family of Tivaouane (Senegal).? In 
addition, Niasse's relationship with the Idaw ‘Ali seems to have been 
somewhat disturbing to the French observers who were used to see- 
ing the “black Islam” of the Africans as different from and inferior 
to the “white Islam” of the Mauritanians. Thus, Ibrāhīm Niasse did 
not fit the pattern of the superior ^white" Muslim leaders and their 
"black" disciples.?? 

Of course, the followers of Ibrahim Niasse in Mauritania and 
Senegal were aware of the attempt to discredit their Shaykh on 
account of his ancestry. There appear to have been three ways of 
reacting to the campaign of their competitors: The first was to sim- 
ply to ignore it, and the second was to deny the blacksmith version 
by poinüng to Niasse's alleged Arab ancestry. The third way of deal- 
ing with the 1ssue was to take it as a point of departure for a counter- 
attack. According to this last perspective, the saintly status of Ibrāhīm 
Niasse was increased by the fact that his ancestors had been iron- 
workers. From a hagiographic point of view, Niasse was able to 
attain the supreme leadership of the Tyaniyya in spite of being a 


88 This comes out very clearly in many documents kept in the colonial archives. 
The closest ally of the administration was Sa'īd al-Nūr Tal (or Seydou Nourou 
Tall, as he appears in the literature; c. 1880—1980), a grandson of the jihad leader 
al-Hàjj ‘Umar and holder of the title “Grand Marabout de PAOF”. According to 
the French, Tal was “the most eminent representative of Islam not" (Archives Dakar, 
2 G 13, Direction des affaires politiques, Cadres de l'Islam au Sénégal, Dec. 1951, 
p. 3; Microfilm CAOM 14 MI 2839). See further Sylvianne Garcia, *Al-Hajj Seydou 
Nourou Tall, ‘grand marabout tijani,” in Robinson and Triaud, Temps des marabouts, 
pp. 247-75. 

* The title of Diana Stone’s paper (“The inversion of a historical tendency?”) is 
an allusion to the puzzlement of the French administrators and their difficulties in 
understanding the phenomenon of Mauritanians submitüng to the authority of a 
black African. To quote but one example: ^[...] l'influence sénégalaise de ce 
Marabout pénétre en Mauritanie, phénoméne tout à fait exceptionnel, le courant 
religieux se manifestant normalement en sens contraire." (CAOM Aff Pol 2259/4, 
Mauritanie, Vie religieuse [c. 1954], p. 3). See also Stone, "Inversion," p. 8. 
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blacksmith. Instead of reducing his status, the low descent added to 
his achievements and made his career appear even more spectacular. 

Talking about the spread of the Niasse branch in Mauritania, 
Ibrahim’s son Muhammad al-Mahi Niasse put it like this: “What 
happened in Mauritania is very special, in particular if we take into 
account the pride of the Mauritanians and their disapproving atti- 
tude towards black Africans. To the Mauritanians, the best thing a 
black African can be is a slave. Now look at the achievement of 
Shaykh Ibrahim. What he accomplished in Mauritania is a Divine 
secret—it is the secret of the fayda."?? 


Conclusion 


By way of conclusion, I would like to address three issues that I 
believe to be the major lessons to be learnt from this case study. 
First, I propose to consider the question of the relationship between 
different branches of the Tijāniyya. Second, I offer a few reflections 
about the interplay between social status and religious prestige. Finally, 
I would like to suggest an alternative view of the career of Ibrahim 
Niasse, one that does justice to the crucial role played by the Idaw 
"Alī in the ascension of Niasse to the supreme leadership of the 
Tijāniyya. 

Ibrahim Niasse is often said to have been affiliated to the 'Umarian 
branch of the Tijāniyya before he became the leader of an inde- 
pendent movement within the Tijāniyya. As for other stereotypes, it 
is possible to identify Paul Marty as being at the origin of this notion. 
In 1915, Marty classified Ibrahim’s father ‘Abdallah as belonging to 
the “Tijaniyya groups derived from al-Hajj 'Umar".' The same 
classification was later applied to Ibrahim Niasse by the authors of 
many subsequent colonial reports who wrote statements like, “Niasse 
maintains relations with the Idaw *Alī, but in principle he is attached 
to the ‘Umarian ‘Tijaniyya.”” 


% Interview, Kaolack, 24/11/1996. It should be noted that Muhammad al-Māhī 
did refer to his father as a black African and not as a blacksmith. However, the 
basic idea behind the statement does apply to both instances. 

9! Marty, “Groupements Tidiania," pp. 330-3. 

2 CAOM Aff Pol 2261/3, Senegal [three undated sheets, c. 1955], p. 2. Garonne 
quotes from a document written in 1937 that mentions Niasse as a representative of 
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The līst of the asānīd of Ibrahim Niasse indicates that he was 
indeed connected with al-Hajj ‘Umar. But apart from the gaza trans- 
mitted by Ibrāhīm's father, there is no significant sanad that estab- 
lishes a link between the jihad leader and the Senegalese Shaykh. 
In contrast, the list clearly shows the prevalence of the asānīd that 
run through the Idaw ‘Ali. We can conclude that [brahim Niasse 
directed his effort towards obtaining gàzas from the Hafizi shaykhs 
of Mauritania instead of strengthening his ties with leaders of the 
‘Umarian branch. Hence, it would be more appropriate to identify 
Niasse with the Hafiziyya than with the ‘Umarian tradition—at least 
until the ‘people of the fayda formed an independent movement.” 

Moreover, in many aspects of his thought Niasse drew heavily on 
the Hafizi tradition. The case of fayda has already been mentioned 
as an idea that was widely discussed among the Idaw "Alī as early 
as in the mid-nineteenth century. As for tarbiya (“mystical education”), 
the other key concept of Niasse's doctrine, the source of inspiration 
also came from Mauritania. Here, Ibrahim Niasse relied on the 
presentation of the topic as found in the book Mūzāb al-rahma al- 
rabbāniyya fi ithbàt al-tarbiya fi I-tarīga al-Tydniyya written in 1851 by 
‘Ubayda b. Muhammad al-Saghir b. Anbūja al-Shinqiti, the ances- 
tor of one of Niasse's shaykhs.?* Niasse himself acknowledges his debt 
to this work in his short treatise Magāmāt al-din al-thalath, were he 
expounds the basic stations (magāmāt) and stages (manāzil) of the mys- 
tical path.” Thus, the source of Niasse's tarbiya model came from a 
book that was seen by the Mauritanian Tijānī shaykhs as “the most 
complete and elaborated synthesis of the rules and the stages of the 
spiritual enterprise within the Hafiziyya."? Thus, there are many 


"the *Umarian Tijānīyya branch of Kaolack” (“Les limites," p. 16). The same affi- 
ltation is suggested by Jean-Claude Froelich (see “Visite à El-Hadji Ibrahima Niasse,” 
in L'Afrique et l'Asie 83-4 (1968): 38. 

?* Interestingly, al-Hajj Malik Sy is never classified as an ‘Umarian shaykh, 
although his relation with the branch of al-Hajj “Umar was closer than in the case 
of ‘Abdallah Niasse. Again, this notion goes back to Marty: He speaks of Sy as the 
leader of the “Wolof Tijāniyya” which is derived from the “Idaw ‘Alt Tijāniyya” 
(“Ida Ou Ah,” p. 258; see also n. 13 above). 

* Cf. nn. 23 and 24 above. The similarity of Ibn Anbūja's model with Niasse’s 
doctrine has been noted and discussed by Maigari, Shaykh Ibrahim Anyās, pp. 266-72. 

* Ibrahim Niasse, Magāmāt al-din al-thalāth (Kano: published. by al-Hājj Ibrahim 
Idris Fantu, 1990). Niasse wrote this work in 1931, and there have been several 
published editions since the 1950s. 

°° Dedoud Ould Abdellah, “Passsage au Sud,” p. 84. 
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instances where the doctrine of Ibrahim Niasse can be traced to the 
HĶāfizī heritage. Yet, there is nothing that can be described as 
specifically ‘Umarian. Even in Niasse's chains of initiation into the 
Tijāniyya, the ‘Umarian sanad is only of secondary importance. 

We may thus wonder about the validity of the claim that the 
spread of the Tijaniyya in Africa south of the Sahara really has to 
be attributed solely to al-Hajj ‘Umar. This is not to say that the 
jihad leader did not play a crucial role in the development of this 
Sufi order. Rather, it 1s a call for more research on other person- 
alities who appear in the asānīd of Tyanis in sub-Saharan Africa. 
For the twentieth century, I think of shaykhs such as Sidi Ibn ‘Umar 
b. Muhammad al-Kabir (1904—1968), a descendant of Ahmad al- 
Tijānī from ‘Ayn Madi, or Muhammad al-Hāfiz b. ‘Abd al-Latīf 
(1897—1978) from Cairo.” In particular, future research should direct 
more attention to the chains of initiation in order to get a clearer 
picture of the spread of the ‘Umarian sanad as compared to other 
asānīd. The latter often reveal how local shaykhs tried to establish 
direct links with Tijānī leaders living in the Maghrib, in Egypt or 
the Hijaz.* 

As for the question of social status and religious prestige, I would 
like to remind the reader once again of the explanation given by 
Shaykhānī and other Mauritanian followers of Ibrahim Niasse for 
their affiliation with the ‘people of the fayda. The Senegalese Shaykh 
is described as having “something special” that cannot be found 
among other Tijānī shaykhs. This “specific thing" was seen in his 
method of tarbiya and in his ownership of the fayda. In the end, the 
alleged low descent of Ibrahim Niasse did not bother the Idaw ‘Alt 
who left the Hafiziyya for the Niasse branch. Their concern was not 
whether he was a blacksmith, but whether his mystical methods were 
successful. For those who accepted the Senegalese Shaykh as the 
owner of the fayda, the matter of Niasse’s origin lost its relevance: 


9 See Seesemann, “Tarbiya in Darfur,” pp. 402-4 and 407-8 (with further 
references). 

%8 Such a study has been done on Northern Ghana by Richard McGrail; see his 
“Passing the Wird: Historical Notes Concerning Five West African Tyanis” (E72 
Research Paper, Northwestern University, Evanston IL, 1987). Unfortunately this 
work has not been published. One of McGrail’s most important conclusions is that 
the influence of the militant "Umarian tradition on the development of Islam and 
the Tyantyya was not as strong as many authors assume: “[T]he story of the 
Tyaniyya does not begin and end with the Tukolor conqueror” (p. 2). 
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It was his spiritual position that counted. In the eyes of Niasse's sup- 
porters, the religious prestige of their shaykh could make up for his 
low social status. As for the Mauritanian opponents of the 'people 
of the fayda, arguments built upon race and social status became 
part of their strategy in fighting the influence of the new Tijānī 
branch. However, these arguments were hardly convincing to some- 
one who believed that Ibrahim Niasse was indeed the ghawth al- 
zaman and the supreme leader of the Tyaniyya at the time. 

On a final note, I would like to emphasize the contribution of the 
Idaw ‘Ali to the later success of Ibrahim Niasse in other parts of 
sub-Saharan Africa. Their submission to the authority of Niasse 
implied that the heirs of Muhammad al-Hafiz had recognized his 
superior spiritual position. As Niasse's chains of initiation indicate, 
his movement initially was more or less a sub-branch of the Hafiziyya. 
With the later acceptance of Niasse's claims by most members of 
the fourth Hafizi generation, the sub-branch developed into an inde- 
pendent group within the Tijāniyya. In a sense, we can say that 
Ibrāhīm Niasse took over the leadership of large sections of the 
Hafiziyya. Although this takeover was accompanied by some significant 
changes in doctrine and mystical practices, the Hafizi heritage nev- 
ertheless provided the doctrinal basis for the fayda movement. 

The role of the Idaw *Alī in the career of Ibrahim Niasse was 
twofold: On the one hand, their shaykhs were the principal source 
for Niasse's inspiration. On the other hand, by gaining the support 
of the influential representatives of the Hafiziyya, the Senegalese 
Shaykh was able to lay the foundations for the later spread of his 
branch of the Tyaniyya. The submission of the Idaw ‘Ali to his 
authority has thus to be seen as a turning point in Niasse's career. 
For his ascension to the supreme leadership of the Tyaniyya, this 
submission was at least as crucial as the recognition of his claims by 
the Moroccan Tyant Shaykh Ahmad Skiraj or ‘Abdallah Bayero, 
the Emir of Kano. Studies of Niasse have so far put the stress on 
his relationship with these two personalities as the decisive moments 
in the evolution of the Niasse branch of the Tijāniyya. As the pre- 
sent study shows, the episode of the shurafa’ and the blacksmith is 
another key to understanding the development of the Tijani tradi- 
tion in twentieth century Africa. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


MASS ISLAMIC EDUCATION AND EMERGENCE OF 
FEMALE ‘ULAMA’ IN NORTHERN NIGERIA: 
BACKGROUND, TRENDS, AND CONSEQUENCES 


Muhammad S. Umar 


Muslim women of Northern Nigeria have historically had only very 
limited access to education although occasionally exceptional indi- 
vidual women have had the opportunity to excel in Islamic learn- 
ing—the most notable example being Nana Asma'u. However, a 
trend of establishing Islamic schools that began in the mid 1970s 
has since led to mass religious education resulting in unprecedented 
expansion of Islamic learning and literacy among Muslim women. 
Will increased access to Islamic education empower Muslim women 
to change patriarchal gender roles? Will the integration of Western 
and Islamic education overcome the longstanding resistance to Muslim 
women’s education? 

To address these questions, this essay identifies trends and likely 
consequences of the increasing number of female ‘ulama’ (Islamic 
scholars) that have emerged as one of the important outcomes of 
the recent transformation of Muslim education. Examination of 
increased female access to Islamic learning reveals major social, 


' Examples of the extensive literature on this issue include: K. Coles and 
B. Mack, eds. Hausa Women in the Twentieth Century (Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1991); M. Csapo, “Religious, Social, and Economic Factors Hindering the 
Education of Girls in Northern Nigeria," Comparative Education 17, no. 3 (1981): 
311-19; P.K. Tibenderana, “The Beginnings of Girls Education in the Native 
Administration Schools of Northern Nigeria, 1930-1945," JAH 26, no. 1 (1985): 
93-109; Alaine S. Hutson, “The Development of Women's Authority in the Kano 
Tijaniyya, 1894—1963,” Africa Today 46, nos. 3—4 (1999): 43—64; M.M. Knipp, 
Women, Western Education and Change: A Case Study of the Hausa-Fulani of Northern Nigeria 
(Islam), (Ph.D. diss., Northwestern University, 1987); F.S. Niles, “Parental Attitudes 
toward Female Education in Northern Nigeria," Journal of Social Psychology 129, no. 
1 (1989): 13—20; Fatima T. Lawson, Islamic Fundamentalism and Continuing Education 

Jor Hausa Muslim Women in Northern Nigeria (Ph.D. diss., University of Minnesota, 
1995). Finally, for Nana Asma’u see Beverly Mack, One Woman's Jihad: Nana Asma’u, 
Scholar and Scribe (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2000). 
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cultural, political and economic consequences. This essay spotlights 
two pioneer female ‘lama’ articulating different Islamic discourses 
on gender matters. By pursuing careers as religious scholars—tradi- 
tionally a male preserve—the new female ‘ulama’ are in fact chang- 
ing traditional gender roles regardless of whether or not their specific 
individual views are supportive or subversive of those traditional gen- 
der roles. I also argue that the emergence of female ‘ulama’ in north- 
ern Nigeria should be understood as part of the larger transformation 
of Islamic education in the region, which is in turn consistent with 
global trends in contemporary Muslim societies.” 


Background 


Islamic Education in Northern Nigeria has witnessed major trans- 
formation within the last twenty-five years. One key aspect is the 
proliferation of new Islamic schools that combine traditional and 
modern features in their institutional format and curricular programs. 
A second important factor is the convergence of several tracks and 
levels of Islamic and modern secular learning into a single educa- 
tional system.’ Since I have elsewhere discussed these changes in 
more depth,* I will only briefly outline some of the salient features 
of those changes that are relevant for understanding the main issue 
of this chapter: Muslim women’s increased access to advanced Islamic 
learning and Arabic literacy. 

In contrast to the old Qur’anic and ‘mi schools (which are still 
very much alive and well), the new Islamic schools that have pro- 


? For example, sce: Louis Brenner, L. Controlling Knowledge: Religion, Power, and 
Schooling in a West African Muslim Society (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2001); 
R.A. Lukens-Bull, “Two Sides of the Same Coin: Modernity and Tradition in 
Islamic Education in Indonesia,” Anthropology and Education 32, no. 3 (2001): 350—372. 
Dale F. Eickelman, “Islam and the Languages of Modernity,” Daedalus 129, no. 1 
(2000): pp. 119—138; L. Herrera, “Song Without Music. Islamism and Education: 
A Case from Egypt," Revue des Mondes Musulmans et de le Mediterranee 85—86 (1999): 
149-159. 

> A.Y. Muhammed, “Contemporary Islamic Learning in Katsina: The Contributions 
of Riyadhul Qur'an. Islamiyya School," in Islam and the History of Learning in Katsina, ed. 
Isma’ila A. Tsiga and Abdallah U. Adamu (Ibadan: Spectrum Books, 1997); Z.I. 
Oseni, “The Traditional and Modern ‘lamā’ in Edo State of Nigeria: Achievements 
and Problems,” Journal of Muslim Minority Affairs 19, no. 2 (1999): pp. 223-34. 

* See Muhammad S. Umar, “Profiles of New Islamic Schools in Northern Nigeria,” 
The Maghreb Review (Summer/Fall 2003). 
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liferated recently follow the “madrasa model” with significant inno- 
vations in institutional format and curricular programs. Although 
Islamic learning in Nigeria can be traced back several centuries,’ the 
madrasa is a twentieth-century phenomenon that began with The 
Northern Provinces Law School established by British colonial authorities 
in 1934 with the objective of training Muslim judges for the colo- 
nial administration of Islamic law. In 1947, the school was reorga- 
nized and renamed the School for Arabic Studies (SAS) that was to 
provide a five-year training course leading to Grade II teacher 
certification upon satisfactory performance of written examinations 
in English, Arithmetic, and Teaching Methods, conducted by West 
African Examination Council (WAEC). Apart from these standard 
courses offered in all teacher-training colleges, SAS required addi- 
tional training in Arabic and Islamic Studies that qualified its grad- 
uates to teach the same subjects in primary schools. Following another 
reform in 1954, SAS began to offer an expanded madrasa curricu- 
lum that provided four years of training in classical Arabic and 
Islamic Studies leading to the Higher Islamic Studies Certificate. 
Unlike the Grade II teacher-training curriculum that used English 
as the language of instruction, the madrasa curriculum used Arabic 
to train ‘ulama’ qualified to serve as Muslim judges, as well as teach- 
ers of Arabic and Islamic Studies.° The Sokoto Arabic Teachers’ College, 
established in 1963, followed the SAS model, and by 1979, similar 
Arabic colleges were established in Gombe, Maiduguri, Hadejia, 
Katsina, as well as two additional ones in Kano, one of which was 
exclusively for women. So, by the 1970s, there were less than ten 
SAS-type colleges teaching a “madrasa curriculum” when a new 
national educational policy began a major transformation of Nigeria’s 
educational system from primary to university levels. Except for the 
Government Girls’ Arabic Teachers’ College established in Kano in 
the late 1970s, all the other Arabic colleges admitted only male 


^ ALA 2; Alhaji M. Abdurrahman and Peter Canham, The Ink of the Scholar: The 
Islamic Tradition of Education in Nigeria (Lagos: Macmillan, 1978), esp. pp. 45—57; 
D.H. Williams, A Short Survey of Education in Northern Nigeria (Kaduna, Ministry of 
Education, Northern Region of Nigeria, 1959); Ahmad M. Kane, “The Rise and 
Influence of Scholars in Hausaland Before 1804,” Kano Studies, new series, 2, no. 2 
(1981): 129-45. 

^ Aliyu Abubakar, al-Thagafa al-Arabiyya fi Nigiriyya (Beirut: Mu'assasat Abd al- 
Hafiz al-Bassat, 1972), pp. 218-25, 513-28. 
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students—although there were occasional exceptions. During 1980s— 
1990s, however, regular sets of female students were routinely admit- 
ted into the several dozen madrasas that were established by State 
Governments, religious associations, and wealthy individual patrons. 

The new generation of madrasas emerged in the context of the 
long evolution of what has come to be popularly called Nigeria’s new 
national policy on education, itself a part of larger transformation of 
Nigerian state, economy and society following the 1967—1970 civil 
war. The new national policy on education emerged from a national 
curriculum conference held in 1969 and a sequel seminar attended 
by educational experts in 1973. Following a series of discussions, 
workshops, and conferences, the Federal Government of Nigeria pub- 
lished a set of recommendations in a document titled The New National 
Policy on Education in 1977.7 This document (which was subsequently 
revised in 1981) envisaged thoroughgoing reform of Nigeria’s pub- 
lic education according to a detailed plan of action that was subse- 
quently developed by an implementation committee set up by the 
Nigerian Federal Government.’ Three notable aspects of the new 
educational policy are relevant for understanding emergence of new 
Islamic schools that have expanded educational opportunities for 
Muslim women. 

First, the previous school system (modeled on the British public 
school system introduced during the colonial era) was operated 
differently in the various regions and states of Nigeria. In contrast, 
the new educational policy envisaged a unified national system pro- 
viding six years of schooling at the primary level, three years at 
junior secondary level, three years at senior secondary level, and four 
years at university level—that became known as the 6—3—3—4 school 
system. Apart from institutional and organizational changes, the 
6—3—3-4 system entailed many other important innovations: new cur- 
ricula, new certification examinations, new areas of learning con- 
centration, and new educational goals and objectives.’ Although 


7 A.B. Fafunwa, A History of Education in Nigeria (Ibadan: NPS Educational Publishers, 
new edition, 1991). 

* Federal Republic of Nigeria, Implementation Committee for the New National Policy on 
Education: Blueprint (Lagos: Federal Ministry of Education, 1978). 

? T.F. Aiyepeku, 6-3-3-4 System of Education in Nigeria (Ibadan: NPS Educational 
Publishers, 1989); L.C. Okeke, Educational Reform and Expansion in Post Independence 
Nigeria, 1960—1992 (Ph.D. diss., Boston College, 1993); I.O. Okoya, 6-3-3-4 Education 
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numerous problems have plagued the implementation of the new 
educational policy over the last two decades,' there is no doubt that 
the current educational system is markedly different from the old 
one. The common view among Nigerians, especially Muslims of the 
Northern states, is that the new educational policy has been a dis- 
astrous failure. This is partly because of the serious decline of edu- 
cational standards, but also because the 6—3—3—4 school system 
seriously undermined venerable institutions of Islamic learning. The 
more pertinent point to note here, however, is that the 6-3—-3—4 sys- 
tem provides both the stimulus and the model for establishing new 
Islamic schools. 

Second, free and compulsory universal primary education (UPE) 
was started in 1976 as part of implementing the new educational 
policy. UPE attracted more than two million pupils to public schools, 
and gave birth to a corresponding increase in demand for resources. 
Huge increases in revenues from the sudden rise of petroleum prices 
in 1973 initially provided enough funding for this massive educa- 
tional expansion. But the decline in oil revenues in the 1980s meant 
fewer funds were available to support continuing provision of free 
education, a problem that was further aggravated by widespread 
financial irresponsibility that characterized the civilian administration 
between 1979 and 1983. Rather than fulfilling their promises to 
improve education, politicians diverted funds to pet political projects. 
Consequently, school buildings dilapidated without repairs, school 
supplies dried up, and teachers’ salaries went unpaid for months. 
Throughout the 1980s and 1990s, successive military regimes con- 
tinued to neglect education, leading eventually to a virtual collapse 
of the public educational system.' In response, new Islamic schools 


tn Nigeria: History, Strategies, Issues, and Problems (Lagos: Bismaike Educational Publications, 
1987). 

10 J.S.O. Sofolahan, “Implementing the 6-3—3—4 System of Education,” in Moving 
Education in Nigeria toward the Year 2000: Proceedings of the First, Second and Third Congresses 
of the Nigerian Academy of Education, ed. R.O. Ohuche (Enugu: Optimal Computer 
Solutions in association with Nigerian Academy of Education, 1991), pp. 19-38. 

"D. Abdullahi, Educational Policy Implementation: A Case Study of the 6-3-3-4 
Educational Policy in Kano State, 1981-1965 (Ph.D. diss., University of Pittsburgh, 1988); 
Arewa House, Towards the Improvement of Education in the Northern States of Nigeria: An 
Agenda for Action (Kaduna: Northern Education Research Project, Arewa House Center 
for Historical Research and Documentation of Ahmadu Bello University, 2000). 

? D. Ojerinde, Falling Standards of Education in Nigeria: Myth or Reality (Ibadan: 
Tafak Publications, 2000); B. Olamosu, Crisis of Education in Nigeria (Ibadan: Books 
Farm Publishers, 2000). 
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emerged to satisfy growing demand for education that had been 
fueled partly by the introduction of a free universal primary education. 

Third, the new national policy on education helped to change 
Muslims’ negative attitudes toward Western education. The tremen- 
dous economic expansion caused by the petroleum boom of the 
1970s created opportunities that the available manpower could not 
absorb. One explicit goal of the new educational policy was to train 
more manpower to fill opportunities created by the expanding econ- 
omy. Tangible material rewards of acquirmg Western education were 
strong enough to neutralize the negative attitudes of Muslims. 
Moreover, the new educational policy provided free education first 
at the primary level, and later at all levels, including scholarships at 
Nigerian and foreign universities. But just as bright economic oppor- 
tunities, free education and generous scholarships raised Muslim 
acceptance of modern Western style education, public financing of 
education began to decline seriously. Now, Muslim must finance their 
own education, a realization reinforced by the neoliberal ideology 
advocated by the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund 
(WB/IME) in the shape of the Structural Adjustment Program (SAP). 
Nigeria’s adoption of the WB/IME structural adjustment program 
resulted in deregulation, commercialization, and privatization of pub- 
lic services, including the reduction of public funding for education. 
Private schools emerged to satisfy educational demands left unfulfilled 
by declining public expenditure. The private initiatives that estab- 
lished the new Islamic schools in Northern Nigeria reflect the global 
trend of the increased proliferation of private schools in many coun- 
tries that have adopted the structural adjustment program of the 
World Bank and the IMF.” Similarly, the new Islamic schools of 
northern Nigeria follow a general trend observed in many Muslim 
countries, namely: the incorporation of both Islamic learning and 


5 L, Tikly, “Globalization and Education in the Postcolonial World: Towards a 
Conceptual Framework,” Comparative Education 37, no. 2 (2001): 151-171; L. Tooley, 
“Introduction: Overview of Global Private Education Sector,” in [Investment Opportunities 
in Private Education in Developing Countries (Washington D.C.: The International Finance 
Corporation, Member of the World Bank Group, 1999), pp. 5-10; World Bank, 
Priorities and Strategies for Education: A World Bank Review (Washington D.C.: The 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 1995); Shobhana Sosale, 
Trends in Private Sector Development in World Bank Educational Projects (Washington D.C.: 
World Bank, 2000); C. Guttman, “Education: the Last Frontier for Profit,’ The 
Unesco Courier (November 2000): 16—37. 
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Western/modern education in their curricula and expanding Muslim 
women's access to both types of education.'* 

The transformation of public schools under Nigeria's 6-3-3-4 
school system, massive educational expansion, failures in implementing 
the new national policy on education, changes in Muslim attitudes 
toward modern western education, and the new policy environment 
favoring deregulation and privatization are the legacy of the last 
three decades. Collectively, these developments provided an atmos- 
phere for the emergence of new Islamic schools that have proliferated 
since the 1980s. Clearly, the changes within the broader educational 
arena between the 1970s and 1990s are relevant for understanding 
the increase in new Islamic schools within the same period. Closer 
examination reveals connections between changes in the broader 
public educational system and emergence of new Islamic schools. 


Trends 


All the new Islamic schools share a fundamental orientation towards 
promoting Islamic cultural awareness. The school environment is sat- 
urated with Islamic images (murals, maps of the Islamic world, posters, 
Arabic calligraphy, and mosques). School administrations take active 
measures to foster Muslim identity and awareness among students 
and teachers not only in classrooms but in all school activities. 
Congregational prayers are regularly observed in school mosques. 
Islamic modes of dress, particularly for female students, are another 
visually powerful way of fostering a common identity and awareness 
in these schools. While these features collectively create an “implicit 
curriculum” that fosters a distinctly Muslim atmosphere around the 
new schools, it is the emphasis on Arabic, Islamic Studies and Qur’an 
memorization in the “explicit curricula” that shapes their Islamic 
character and orientation. 

There are no systematic statistics to support a detailed analysis 
of the growth of these Islamic schools, but the available figures show 
significant increases in enrollment of both male and female students. 


^ Bradley J. Cook, “Islamic Versus Western Conceptions of Education: Reflections 
on Egypt,” International Review of Education 45, nos. 3/4 (1999): 339—357; P. Easton, 
“Education and Koranic literacy in West Africa,” World Bank Indigenous Knowledge 
(IK) Notes, no. 11 (1999). See also Herrera, “Song Without Music,” pp. 151-57. 
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For example, in 1994, forty-five Islamic schools were officially affiliated 
with the National Board of Arabic and Islamic Studies (NBAIS), an 
agency of Ahamdu Bello University (Zaria) that oversees madrasa cur- 
riculum and co-ordinates its certification examination. ‘Table I (Number 
of Candidates for the Madrasa Certification Examination) shows that between 
1990 and 1994, the number of students sitting for the madrasa certi- 
fication examination grew steadily from 1,858 students in 1990 to 
2,738 students in 1994. During field observation of the NBAIS con- 
ference of examiners in the summer of 2000, I estimated that over 
three thousand students had participated in the certification exami- 
nation of that year. I also observed that female students constituted 
at least twenty-five percent of the total number. 


Table I: Number of Candidates for the Madrasa Certification Examination 


Year Number of Students 
1990 1,858 
1991 1,957 
1992 2,010 
1993 2,392 
1994 2,738 


Source: Hassa, Abdulahi and Yunusa, The History and Activities of the National Board of Arabic 
and Islamic Studies (NBAIS) (1994, 66). 


Another set of figures that indicates the steady growth of Islamic 
schools comes from Izala Islamic reform movement that spearheaded 
the establishment of Islamic schools for propagating its doctrines from 
its inception in 1977.” Although the figures in Table II (Ikala Schools 


? [zala is the short name of Jama’atu Izalat al-Bid'a wa Iqamat al-Sunna, which 
Ousmane Kane translates as “The Society for the Removal of Innovation and 
Reinstatement of Tradition." It is a populist Islamic reform movement that began 
in the 1970s in Northern Nigeria, and has since spread all over the country; its 
influences are also felt in the neighboring Niger, Chad, and Cameroon. Izala espouses 
Wahhabism—a scripturalist conception of Islam noted for its opposition to Sufi mys- 
ticism—and challenges the religious authority of conservative Sufi leaders, leading 
to social and political cleavages along sectarian lines. See: Ousmane Kane, Muslim 
Modernity in Postcolonial Nigeria: The Society for the Removal of Innovation and Reinstatement 
of Tradition (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2003). Also see, Muhammad S. Umar, “Changing 
Islamic Identity in Nigeria from the 1960s to the 1980s,” in Muslim Identity and Social 
Change in Sub-Saharan Africa, ed. L. Brenner (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1993), pp. 154-78; and Ousmane Kane, “Izala: The Rise of Muslim Reformism 
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and Friday Mosques) do not indicate enrollment by gender, Izala 1s 
well known for providing Islamic education to both men and women, 
for which it attracts severe criticism from its opponents, the tradi- 
tional ‘ulama’ of the Sufi orders. In fact, one of the two female 
‘ulama’ discussed below received her Islamic education from one of 
the Izala schools. Table II shows a total of 856 Izala schools in sev- 
enteen states and the Federal Capital Territory of Nigeria with an 
enrollment of 50,678 students. Izala runs several types of schools at 
different educational levels, a key feature of the recent transforma- 
tion of Islamic education. 


Table II: Izala Schools and Friday Mosques 


State Friday Number of Schools Total 
Mosques Number 
of 
Students 


Isl Prim Primary W/End Tahfiz HIS SS Total 


Adamawa 24 27 1 2 1 I = 32 2,708 
Bauchi 125 110 8 21 10 4 = 153 n/a 
Borno 27 19 — — 1 — = 21 2,259 
Benue 5 4 = 1 2 = — 7 826 
FCT 1 6 1 7 745 
(Abuja) 
Gombe 58 72 7 4 1 1 86 n/a 
Kaduna 31 49 2 6 3 = = 60 6,041 
Kano — 24 — 1 2 — mE 27 1,592 
Katsina 1 11 = 12 n/a 
Kebbi 76 n/a n/a n/a n/a n/a 207 n/a 
Kwara 2 1 1 n/a 
Lagos 4 2 1 = 1 5 256 
Niger 22 8 1 9 664 
Sokoto 50 23 78 9 = = 110 14,107 
Taraba = 45 3 10 1 1 48 5,325 
Zamfara 33 56 3 59 10,316 
Yobe 17 3 3 3 il 2 = 12 5,839 


Totals 476 460 108 57 25 11 2 656 50,678 


Source: Izala National Directorate of Education, Jos, August 2000. 


, 


in Northern Nigeria," in Accounting for Fundamentalisms, ed. M. Marty and S. Appleby 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1994), pp. 490—512. 
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Malja'u as-Sunnah (Haven for Traditions of the Prophet Muhammad) 
are Izala’s primary schools (numbering 460 in the Isl Prim column 
of Table II) that use curricula and textbooks prepared by Izala schol- 
ars in conformity with their reformist doctrines. Successful comple- 
tion of a 5-year course of study prepares pupils to join any of 
twenty-three Izala Tahfiz schools for memorizing the Qur'an, eleven 
Izala schools for Higher Islamic Studies (HIS), or similar schools not 
controlled by Izala. Tahfiz schools—a key feature of current trans- 
formation of Islamic education—adopt a madrasa institutional format 
for the specialized training in Qur'àn memorization, recitation and 
exegesis (tafsīr). NBAIS developed the 6-year curriculum for Tahfiz 
schools that offers training in all the orthodox renditions of the 
Qur'an and its exegesis, thus making their curriculum richer than 
that of the old Qur’an schools that teach only one rendition, and 
without any training in exegesis. Graduates of Nigerian Tahfiz schools 
have won top prizes in international competitions for Qur’anic recita- 
tion in Saudi Arabia and Indonesia, adding significantly to their pres- 
tige and authority in Nigeria. Therefore, it should not be surprising 
that the numbers of Izala's Tahfiz schools are more than double the 
number of madrasas. 

The eleven Izala schools for Higher Islamic Studies operate under 
the 4-year madrasa curriculum that was first developed at the Kano 
School for Arabic Studies that train religious scholars according to 
classical Islamic learning for careers in teaching, preaching, and the 
administration of Islamic law.'^ In 1989, NBAIS reformed this cur- 
riculum to conform to the new national policy on education." The 
new madrasa curriculum is broken into a 3-year course of Junior 
Islamic Studies (JIS) and a subsequent 3-year course of Senior Islamic 
Studies (SIS), both controled by NBAIS. Other changes include addi- 
tional courses on Arabic Literature by Nigerian Authors, Social 
Studies/General Knowledge, ‘Teaching Methods, Hausa and Yoruba 
language, and Home Economics for female students. Significantly, 
English and Mathematics used to be minor optional subjects in the 
old four-year madrasa curriculum, and were taught at a primary school 


'© Abubakar, al-Thaqafa al-Arabiyya fi Nigiriyya, pp. 513-27. 

U S.N. Hassan, Muhammad S. Abdullahi, and Ben Yunusa, The History and 
Activities of National Board of Arabic and Islamic Studies (Zaria: Institute of Education, 
Ahmadu Bello University, 1994). 
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level. Under the new six-year curriculum, both English and Mathe- 
matics became major compulsory subjects, and to the same level as 
in the public secondary schools. Junior Arabic/Islamic Studies (JIS) 
schools are also required to offer courses on Physical Education and 
Integrated Science, while Senior Islamic Studies programs are required 
to offer one science subject (Physics, Chemistry, or Biology) and 
Agricultural Science or a vocational subject. Arabic is still the lan- 
guage of instruction for Arabic Language and Literature and Islamic 
Studies, while English is the language of instruction in secular sub- 
jects.'* Where the old madrasa curriculum provided classical Arabic 
and Islamic education, with only marginal proficiency in English, the 
new madrasa curriculum aims to generate not only proficiency in 
English but also broad competence in modern Western education 
while still offering a classical Arabic/Islamic education. 

Most madrasas have already completed the shift from the old HIS 
curriculum to the new JIS/SIS one, although not all Izala schools 
have completed the transition. What is important to point out at 
this juncture is that Izala offers Tahfiz and HIS training to both men 
and women, although no figures are available for the ratio of men 
to women. As will be discussed below, it appears that women con- 
stitute at least one-third and perhaps as much as one-half of the 
graduates. Similarly, women comprise at least one-quarter of grad- 
uates from Izala schools who have already completed their first 
degrees at both Nigerian universities and colleges and, Saudi Arabia's 
Islamic universities. Clearly, Izala is at the forefront of the current 
transformation of Islamic learning that 1s mass-producing male and 
female ‘ulama’. 

Izala is also a pioneer in offering adult classes for Arabic/Islamic 
literacy that form a prominent feature of the ongoing transforma- 
tion of Islamic education. Significantly, Izala began its adult classes 
for married women who could not afford the time to attend regu- 
lar schools, and married women still constitute the vast majority of 
students attending the fifty-seven adult literacy schools that Izala 
operates on weekends (see W/End column in Table II). Since then, 
these schools have attracted male students as well. Three tracks are 


"5 Ibid., pp. 50-52. C£. D.A.A. Tijani, “Arabic Curriculum and Syllabus: Growth 
and Development in the Nigerian Education System," Al-Fikr: Annual Journal of 
Department of Arabic and Islamic Studies, University of Ibadan 15 (1994): 76—89. 
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available for the men and women attending Izala’s adult literacy 
schools. One track offers a 3-year course of study for basic 
Arabic/Islamic literacy, the second is a 4-year course of study cov- 
ering the Junior Islamic Studies (JIS) curriculum that will conven- 
tionally require three years of study, and a third track provides 3-year 
accelerated coverage of the old 4-year Higher Islamic Studies (HIS) 
curriculum. These adult literacy schools point to another important 
way through which Izala contributes to mass Islamic education, par- 
ticularly for women who were the original, and still are the major- 
ity, beneficiaries of adult Islamic literacy schools. 

Again, there are no systematic statistics to clearly indicate student 
enrollment by gender, and even the figures presented here to show 
the proliferation of Islamic schools are neither complete nor per- 
fect—they are simply the only available figures. However, the point 
is that female ‘ulama’ are no longer a rarity among the Muslims of 
Northern Nigeria. Rather, they now constitute a significant part of 
the “new ‘ulama’” emerging from the proliferation of Islamic schools. 

To get a better sense of how many women form part of the new 
‘ulama’, we can extrapolate from student enrollments at a small num- 
ber of Islamic schools collected through field interviews in 1999. 
Table III (Student enrollment in Islamic Schools in Fos, Plateau State) indi- 
cates that of the total 5,630 students enrolled during 1999 academic 
year in thirteen Islamic schools operating in the Jos metropolitan 
area, 2,844 representing 50.5% were female while male students 
numbered 2,786 making up 49.5% of the total. Of course, since this 
is a convenient sample rather than a random sample scientifically 
collected, one cannot make too many generalizations. Still, one gets 
the impression that women may constitute as much as half of the 
thousands of the new ‘ulama’ currently being mass-produced. Even 
without exact figures, the evidence from field interviews and obser- 
vation leaves no doubt that female ‘ulama’ are no longer an excep- 
tional phenomenon in Nigeria. What are the likely consequences of 
more and more women acquiring advanced Islamic learning? 
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Table III: Student enrollment in Islamic Schools in Jos, Plateau State. 


Schools Dates Number of Students 

Name of Schools Abbreviation Established Approved Male Female Total 

Ali Iliya Memorial Junior AIM 981 n/a 69 40 109 

Arabic School 

Arabic Teachers’ College ATC 976 979 407 322 729 

Al-Bayan Secondary School BSS 995 996 90 mE 90 

College of Arabic and CAI 987 992 204 276 480 
Islamic Studies 

College of Islamic Studies, CIS 986 986 214 266 480 
Bauchi Rd. 

Garba Daho Memorial GDM 994 Pending 16 31 47 
Islamic Secondary School 

Al-Hilal Secondary School HSS 996 996 253 116 369 

Al-Iman International IIS 982 986 400 600 1,000 
School 

Jabal-Un-Noor International JIS 991 991 230 260 490 
School 

El-Kanemi College of KCI 985 987 270 140 410 
Islamic Studies 

Nurudden Islamic College NIC 986 986 150 120 270 

Usama Arabic Secondary UAS 991 n/a 50 103 153 
School 

Taoheed Private School TPS 983 985 433 570 1,003 

Total 2,786 2,044 5,630 


Source: Field interviews by author (1999) and Plateau State Ministry of Education, Jos 
North Area Inspectorate of Education Office, Annual Report 1996/1997 Session. 


Consequences 


It is too early to see any clear career patterns or long-term conse- 
quences of mass Islamic education and the emergence of female ‘ulama’. 
Still, some important outcomes are already clear. A majority of female 
graduates of new madrasas pursue teaching careers in public schools 
as well as private Islamic schools while others teach at colleges and 
universities. A few follow traditional scholarly careers of writing, 
preaching, officiating at Muslim ceremonies, or administration of 
Islamic law. For these women, mostly in their twenties and thirties, 
to have their own scholarly careers outside the domestic sphere 1s 
significant among Muslims in Northern Nigeria. Balancing career 
and marital demands as well as the autonomy that comes with an 
independent income, they are bound to force changes in traditional 
attitudes and expectations regarding gender roles and family life. 
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Women with an Islamic education, for instance, are not always will- 
ing to marry men with lower level of religious education. Moreover, 
these women could, even without getting married, maintain their 
respectability on account of their Islamic learning, and support them- 
selves with their own income. Emerging evidence points to increas- 
ing rates of divorce due to educational discrepancy between spouses. 
On the other hand, it is possible that these same assets, plus a wide- 
spread expectation that as mothers, they will give the best Islamic 
upbringing to their children, make Islamically educated women more 
attractive as potential spouses. Clearly, the phenomenon of Muslim 
career women and the impact of Islamic education deserve a more 
detailed sociological study. To give an idea of what such as study 
may uncover, let us now look at the examples of two female ‘ulama’. 


Mallama Shaykha 


Mallama Shaykha (a pseudonym to protect her confidentiality) teaches 
Arabic at a Federal College of Education in Northern Nigeria. She 
received her Islamic primary and secondary education at a Women 
Arabic Teachers’ College in Northern Nigeria. In 1993, she earned 
a Bachelor of Art in Arabic with first class honors and then pur- 
sued graduate study at a Nigerian University. Mallama Shaykha also 
received training at traditional Islamic schools (makarantun zaure), 
though she could not attain much because of the unwillingness of 
traditional ‘ulama’ to teach women. As a lecturer since 1994, she 
gives instruction to undergraduate students enrolled for the Bachelor 
of Art in Arabic, writes in flawless classical Arabic, and presents 
papers at professional conferences. 

Mallama Shaykha endorses fully the prevalent Islamist discourses 
in Nigeria that is sharply critical of Western liberalism.'? By deploy- 
ing her impressive command of Arabic to advocate Islamist views, 
including rejection of the Western liberal discourse on women’s rights 
and gender equality, she shatters any illusion that Muslim women 
will necessarily be critical of Islamists’ views on traditional gender 


' The following analysis, including direct quotations, is based on materials I col- 


lected during field interviews in 1999 and 2000 in Kano and Zaria. 
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roles. One could argue that her enthusiastic endorsement is the nec- 
essary price she has to pay for the opportunity to claim the presti- 
gious authority of being a female “lima (Islamic scholar) But far 
more important is that her virtuosity in classical Islamic scholarship 
is bound to inspire other women to acquire advanced Islamic learn- 
ing even if they may apply it differently. By demonstrating that 
women will not necessarily disturb Islamist conceptions of proper 
gender roles, she neutralizes opposition against women’s access to 
advanced Islamic learning. None of these observations take away the 
fact of Mallama Shaykha’s personal conviction and faith in the Islamist 
project. 

Mallama Shaykha argues that the principal goal of teaching Islamic 
Studies in Nigerian schools should be the entrenchment of Islamic 
virtue and moral conduct not only in theory but more importantly 
in practice; otherwise the ethical content of Islamic Studies becomes 
a myth, not a reality. To support this point, Mallama Shaykha em- 
ploys the conventional tropes and phraseology of Islamist discourses 
in Nigeria. Briefly, she provides a historical overview of centuries of 
Islamic scholarship in Nigeria before the imposition of colonialism. 
The imposition of British rule, she contends, resulted in collusion 
between the colonial administration and Christian missionaries in a 
grand conspiracy against Islam that led to the serious deterioration 
of Islamic learning in Nigeria. Part of what the Islamist discourses 
hold to be the colonial conspiracy was ensuring that Islamic Studies 
suffered official neglect in government schools. Rather than teach- 
ing Islamic virtues, strengthening students’ faith, preparing them for 
regular observance of Islamic worship, and compliance with Islamic 
law, the contents of Islamic Studies in government schools over- 
emphasized sectarian schism that belittled the authority of great 
Islamic leaders from the past. Also objectionable is the continuing 
reliance on orientalist books in English instead of using original 
Arabic texts. Consistent with Islamist discourses, Mallama Shaykha 
sees all these colonial policies as part of a Western intellectual hege- 
mony (al-ghazw al-fikri) over Muslims. 

Another important theme from Islamist discourses that Mallama 
Shaykha emphasizes 1s the criticism of secularism. She thinks it strange 
that the national constitution states that Nigeria is a country with- 
out religion even though Muslims form the majority of the popula- 
tion. Secularization of politics, economics, and education are all part 
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of the grand colonial conspiracy to strip Islam of any relevance in 
the everyday life of Muslims. ‘This is at direct odds with the Islamist 
conception of the Faith which is not mere acts of worship or per- 
sonal faith, but a complete way of life that provides divine guidance 
for the totality of individual and collective life. While supporting this 
point by quoting Qur'an 6:38 “Nothing have we omitted from the 
book,” Mallama Shaykha also argues that colonial imposition of sec- 
ularism was a continuation of Western hegemony against Muslims 
that has persisted since the beginning of Islam, through the crusades 
of the middle ages, and up to colonial rule and post-colonial cul- 
tural imperialism. In her skillful employment of conventional Islamist 
tropes to reproduce these critical points, Mallama Shaykha leaves 
the reader in no doubt about her mastery of the Arabic language 
and Islamic learning. 

Similarly, her criticism of Western liberal discourse on women’s 
rights and gender equality is saturated with Islamist phraseology. She 
is particularly scornful of women’s participation in athletics that forces 
them to expose their bodies: “a matter that calls for laughter and 
tears at the same time is the introduction of female soccer games. 
What a disaster that a woman should play soccer uncovered, naked, 
and embarrassed! All the attempts to masculinize woman (istiyal al- 
mar’a) humiliate her and force her into self-destruction in the name 
of Western civilization.” Of course, Mallama Shaykha’s critique 
extends far beyond women’s participation in athletics, for she 1s 
equally opposed to what she terms “sexual freedom and the free- 
dom to be naked.” She also objects to campaigns for family planning 
that have led some Muslims to “embrace the slogan of one man 
and one wife should produce no more than four children, forgetting 
that Allah is the provider.” She contends that part of the Western 
conspiracy against Islam is casting doubt about the relevance of Islam 
to modern times and the claim that Islam enslaves women: 


In these days loud voices are repeatedly shouting demands for full 
equality between man and woman so that woman will share with man 
in all professions and that she should get all political, social and financial 
rights for complete equality between the two sexes. These loud voices 
are among the effects of Western intellectual hegemony... and the 
blind imitation that fake Western civilization tempts us to follow while 
we become ignorant of the real teachings of Islam and its noble prin- 
ciples of guidance. Else, what does a woman want by participating in 
the activities of political parties? Does she want to become a gover- 
nor or head of state? Has she not heard the saying the Prophet, may 
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the peace and blessing of Allah be upon him, *no people will ever 
succeed/prosper by handing over their affairs to women"??? 


In this barbed attack against women’s participation in public affairs, 
Mallama Shaykha seems blissfully oblivious of the fact that her posi- 
tion as a lecture in one of Nigeria’s Federal Colleges of Education 
contradicts her preference for women to be confined to the domes- 
tic sphere. Perhaps she sees teaching as a proper job for women as 
seems evident from the rest of her spirited attack on proponents of 
Western liberal discourses on women’s rights, whom she regards as 
in fact the enemies of women because: 


They brought her down from her kingdom where she reigns on her 
throne under Islamic law, and dragged her to curse and calamity in 
the name of freedom, democracy, and defense of woman’s rights and 
equality of the sexes. They have imposed on her to crowd with man 
and share in all his labors, and so they have brought her to the fac- 
tory floor, industries, and markets,... sparing her no labor, light or 
heavy, from clerical work to sweeping the streets. In these ways, they 
have transgressed against woman, committing the crime of employing 
her in jobs that negates her dignity and womanhood. Is it not better 
and more respectable for woman to train her children and serve her 
home and husband? Is she not better catering to children, preparing 
men, managing family matters than serving men in markets, clubs, 
government offices, and places that expose her femininity to danger? 


A Marxist class analysis may explain the apparent paradox of a 
Muslim woman deploying her advanced Islamic learning in support 
of an Islamist stand against women’s rights and gender equality, for 
this passage reveals Mallama Shaykha’s criticism is more directed 
against forcing women to take low-income jobs, while she herself is 
gainfully employed in a respectable middle class career. Alternatively, 
one could explain the paradox in terms of contradictory class con- 
sciousness, false gender consciousness, patriarchal bargain, etc. For 
those who subscribe to the epistemes of these discursive traditions, 
these explanations would no doubt make sense of the seeming para- 
dox. The more important point to note here, however, is that Mallama 


? Tt is interesting to note that Fatima Mernissi in The Veil and the Male Elite: A 
Feminist Interpretation of Women’s Rights in Islam, trans. Mary J. Lakeland (Reading 
MA: Addison-Wesley, 1991), found this Hadith to be a forgery after applying the 
conventional standards of Hadith criticism as developed by the classical scholars of 
Islam. 
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Shaykha’s impressive mastery of Islamic scholarship entitles her to 
the authority and prestige that used to be the exclusive preserve of 
male ‘ulama’, thereby significantly altering traditional gender roles. 
Irrespective of the specific views she advocates through her Islamic 
learning, she does not suffer the seclusion and anonymity of living 
in purdah that used to confine Hausa Muslim women of her age. 
Other Hausa Muslim women who have also benefited from mass 
Islamic education can, and in fact do choose to employ their advanced 
Islamic learning to advocate Islamic discourse that supports women’s 
rights and gender equality. 


Alima Kabira 


‘Alima Kabira (also a pseudonym to protect her confidentiality) came 
to Islamic Studies after receiving Western education in Nigeria’s pub- 
lic primary and secondary schools. Between 1988 and 1994, she 
completed her Senior Islamic Studies at the Izala School for Higher 
Islamic Studies also in one of the northern states of Nigeria, where 
she later received three years of further education leading to a 
Diploma (Associate Degree) in Islamic/Arabic Education. In 1998, 
she completed Arabic teacher certification (National Certificate in 
Education), and then joined a Nigerian university to study for a 
Bachelor of Art in Arabic. She has also studied all the major clas- 
sics of Arabic and Islamic Studies with the leading traditional ‘ulama’ 
but she too experienced the same difficulties of access to male ‘ulama’ 
that confronted Mallama Shaykha. ‘Alima Kabira travels to many 
Nigerian cities to give invited speeches and lectures or to attend con- 
ferences, and to Saudi Arabia and Egypt to receive fatwas (authori- 
tative legal opinions) from the leading ‘ulama’ there, as well as collect 
audio and video cassettes of their preaching. She has also visited 
Hungary, Italy, France, and Spain. These travels may have con- 
tributed to her cosmopolitan and liberal attitude. 

‘Alima Kabira is a very charismatic speaker and preacher, easily 
switching from Hausa to English, and recalling liberally from mem- 
ory lengthy Arabic quotations from the Our'an, Hadith, and Islamic 
classics. In contrast, Mallama Shaykha commands written Arabic 
with great facility but is very reticent in verbal communication, and 
whereas Mallama Shaykha has followed a modern academic career 
in higher education, ‘Alima Kabira has opted for what could be 
termed a traditional scholarly career of “private practice,” preach- 
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ing, counseling, and teaching a personal circle of her own disciples. 
It may be a consequence of this contrast that ‘Alima Kabira is not 
supportive of the Islamist polemical discourses against Western lib- 
eralism, for the prominent advocates of those polemical discourses 
have been modern educated Muslim elites; traditional ‘ulama’ have 
rarely participated in that polemical discourse.*' 

In articulating her “Islamic liberalism” on gender issues, ‘Alima 
Kabira is, arguably, even more impressive than Mallama Shaykha 
in her mastery of advanced Islamic learning.” ‘Alima Kabira skill- 
fully employs the principal discursive strategies of Islamic thought to 
marshal convincing Islamic arguments in support of her liberal views 
on gender issues. She rejects the traditional view that the entire 
female body is nudity, used as “evidence” to support the notion that 
women should be neither seen nor heard in public. According to 
this view, women must dress in a manner that completely conceals 
their bodily features before venturing out of the domestic sphere, 
and must also observe obligatory Islamic prayers in silence since the 
female voice is also deemed to be nudity. To counteract this view, 
‘Alima Kabira quotes Qur’an 33:32: “O consorts of the Prophet! 
You are not like any other women. If you fear Allah, be not too 
complaisant of speech, lest one in whose heart is a disease should 
be moved with desire, but you should utter a speech that is just,” 
pointing out that this verse does not prohibit women from speaking 
in public. Next, she quotes various Islamic legal authorities to demon- 
strate that it is only the Risala of Ibn Abi Zayd (a major legal text 
of the Maliki School of Islamic law prevalent in Northern Nigeria) 
that demands women lower their voices while saying their prayers, 
and even it does not require women to pray in silence. Fatwa rul- 
ings on women’s issues (Fatawa al-mar'a) by six Saudi scholars, includ- 
ing the former Chief Mufti, the late Abd al-Aziz b. Baz, also permit 
women to pray audibly among themselves. Finally, ‘Alima Kabira 
points out that a number of women, including the Prophet's wives, 
were transmitters of Hadith; therefore, it cannot be un-Islamic for 
women's voice to be heard in public. By following this pattern of 
argumentation, ‘Alima Kabira demonstrates her superb expertise in 


? M.S. Umar, “Education and Islamic Trends in Northern Nigeria: 1970s-1990s," 
Africa Today 48/2 (2001): 127-150. 

” The following analysis, including direct quotations, is based on materials I col- 
lected during field interviews in 1999 in Jos. 
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Islamic scholarship; juxtaposing quotations from the Qur’an, Hadith, 
and legal authorities is one of the standard discursive strategies of 
mobilizing Islamic texts to advocate any point of view. 

Mastery of discursive strategies enables Muslim scholars to inter- 
pret and modify rules spelt out in Islamic textual sources. ‘Alima 
Kabira’s deep knowledge of classical Islamic discourses allows her to 
construct convincing religious arguments to support family planning. 
She begins by countering interpretations of the Qur'anic verses com- 
monly used against family planning, namely Qur'an 6:151: 


Say: ‘come, I will rehearse what Allah has prohibited you from.’ Join 
not anything as equal with him; be good to your parents, kill not your 
children on a plea of want—We provide sustenance for you and them; 
come not near to shameful deeds whether open or secret; take not life 
which Allah has made sacred, except by way of justice and law. Thus 
He does command you, that you may learn wisdom. 


Qur'an 17:31 that states: 


Kaill not your children for fear of want. We shall provide sustenance for 
them as well as for you. Verily the killing of them is a great sin. 


And Qur'an 60:12 which reads: 


O Prophet! When believing women come to you to take oath of fealty 
to you, that they will not associate in worship any other thing what- 
ever with Allah, that they will not steal, that they will not commit 
adultery (or fornication), that they will not kill their children, that they will 
not utter slander intentionally forging falsehood, and that they will not 
disobey you in any just matter—then receive their fealty and pray to 
Allah for forgiveness of their sins, for Allah is often-forgiving, most 
merciful. 


‘Alima Kabira points out that the relevant parts in each of these 
verses prohibit killing children, and she emphasizes that since only what 
is alive can be killed, these verses are referring not to family plan- 
ning, but to the old Arabian practice of female infanticide that the 
Qur'an strongly condemns elsewhere (Qur'an 16:58 and 81:8-9). She 
quotes the fourth Hadith in al-Nawawr's Collection of Forty Hadiths stat- 
ing that life is breathed into unborn baby in the fourth month of 
pregnancy, and therefore, killing a child could only possibly occur 
after the fourth month of pregnancy, but not earlier. ‘Alima Kabira 
concludes her counter-argument logically: the Islamic prohibition 
against female infanticide does not apply to family planning which 
does not kill infants, but simply avoids giving birth to them. 
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Following this forceful counter-argument, ‘Alima Kabira advances 
positive Islamic arguments in favor of family planning. First, she 
invokes a standard principle of Islamic law: consequences of lawful 
action are also lawful. For example, she argues, that since marriage 
is itself lawful but not obligatory, there is no offense for not marry- 
ing. By the same token, giving birth as a consequence of marriage 
is also lawful but not obligatory, therefore avoiding it is not an offense 
in Islamic law. ‘Alima Kabira points out that there is no Qur'anic 
verse that makes any explicit statement on family planning, leaving 
the matter open to speculation and the opinions of the ‘ulama’. 
Therefore, she holds the view that Islam permits family planning, a 
view she supports by quoting Qur’an 2:233: “The mothers shall give 
suck to their offspring for two whole years,” and Qur’an 46:15: “We 
have enjoined on man kindness to his parents: in pain did his mother 
bear him, and in pain did she give birth. The carrying of the (child) 
to his weaning is (a period) of thirty months...” 

‘Alima Kabira interprets this verse to mean that the Qur’an per- 
mits family planning by child-spacing, and argues that adding the 
nine-months of pregnancy to the stipulated two years of nursing in 
Qur'an 2:233 means that the child-spacing that the Qur’an requires 
will allow no more than three children in a ten-year period. She 
next quotes several legal authorities to show that family planning by 
means of contraception is permitted either for the health of the 
mother, or even simply because the mother does not want to have 
too many children for her own personal reasons, including desire to 
retain her physical beauty and shape. She supports this view by 
appealing to another Qur’anic principle of Islamic law stating that 
inflicting self-injury is not permitted (‘adam al-haraj), even though she 
prefers the child-space explicitly stated in the Our'an. Extensive and 
deep knowledge of Islamic Studies allows ‘Alima Kabira to mine the 
rich traditions of Islamic intellectual pluralism. Thus in contrast to 
Islamist discourses claiming a singular Islamic viewpoint on issues, 
the Islamic discourses of traditional ‘ulama’ that ‘Alima Kabira knows 
so well rarely agree to singular interpretations of any issue; hence 
she could easily construct vigorous Islamic arguments to support lib- 
eral understanding of gender issues. 

Another important point to be made here is that ‘Alima Kabira’s 
mastering of both rules (fiqh) and principles (usül) of Islamic law allows 
her to reach liberal interpretations of principles rather than simply fol- 
lowing the rules that other ‘ulama’ had derived from those principles. 
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The question of whether to simply follow established rules or derive 
new rules from principles has been one of the major controversies 
on Islamic discourses on modernity, including the questions of women’s 
right and gender equality.” ‘Alima Kabira’s expertise in the princi- 
ples of Islamic law demonstrates the great potential for constructing 
Islamically authentic liberal positions on topical issues. Her liberal 
views do not mean that ‘Alima Kabira is any less convinced in her 
Islamic faith than her more conservative peer. 


Conclusion 


The mass Islamic education that has expanded female access to 
advanced Islamic learning and led to the emergence of female ‘ulama’ 
is a recent development that is still unfolding. Its long term conse- 
quences cannot therefore be fully identified right now; moreover, 
there are strong forces of opposition, most notably the political ascen- 
dance of populist Islamism and its stated goal of application of “full 
sharia.” It may be a long time before this Islamist political ascen- 
dance dissipates on account of its narrow-mindedness and blunders. 
Until then, one can only hope that mass Islamic education will pro- 
duce more liberally minded male and female ‘ulama’ who will be 
able to counteract Islamist discourses with equally authentic Islamic 
liberal discourses not only on gender but also on a broad spectrum 
of issues of modernity confronting Muslims. One can already see 
possibilities in the different voices of female ‘ulama’ whose increas- 
ing numbers are rapidly changing traditional conceptions of gender 
roles among the Muslims of Northern Nigeria. Mass Islamic educa- 
tion exposes and makes accessible the internal pluralism of Islamic 
intellectual traditions that provides resources for constructing not only 
Islamist discourses, but also for constructing authentic Islamic liberalism. 


* Charles Kurzman, Liberal Islam: A Source Book (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1998), pp. 101-42. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


MURTADA AL-ZABĪDĪ (1732-91) AND THE AFRICANS: 
ISLAMIC DISCOURSE AND SCHOLARLY NETWORKS IN 
THE LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Stefan Reichmuth 


Introduction 


The wide scholarly networks which for centuries have linked Islamic 
communities of the southern Sahara and sub-Saharan Africa to North 
Africa, Egypt and the Middle East continue to attract a good deal 
of scholarly interest, not only for the history of Islam in Africa but 
also for more general important issues of African history and its 
transnational context. It is now widely accepted that the political 
changes and revolutions of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries which preceded the infringement of the European powers 
in different Muslim societies in Africa can hardly be understood with- 
out reference to these networks and to the wider context of the 
Islamic world.? The same holds for Islamic trends and movements 
in colonial and post-colonial Africa. 

For all general unanimity about the significance of the African 
scholars’ connections with other parts of the Islamic world, a fuller 
analysis and documentation of their networks for the crucial period 
before the nineteenth century has yet to be worked out. Equally, the 
impact of the wider trends and issues of Islamic scholarship on the 
cultural and political developments at the regional and local level, 
and the interplay of external and internal factors in these developments 
also still remain to be assessed beyond summary assumptions. 


' For a more recent general overview of the historical spread of Islam and the devel- 
opment of Muslim states and societies in Africa see Nehemia Levtzion and Randall 
L. Pouwels, eds., The History of Islam in Africa (Athens: Ohio University Press, 1999). 

? See for example the introductory general remarks in R.S. O'Fahey, comp., The 
Writings of Eastern Sudanic Africa to c. 1900, vol. 1 of ALA (Leiden: E.J. Brill 1994), 
pp. 4f£; John Hunwick, comp., The Writings of Central Sudanic Africa to c. 1900, vol. 
2 of ALA (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1995), pp. lof, 54. 
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A biographical collection which provides particularly valuable 
insights into the transnational activities of scholars of Saharan and 
sub-Saharan origin is the Mu7am of Murtada al-Zabidi, the famous 
muhaddith and lexicographer of sharifian Indian descent who studied 
in Yemen and Hijaz and then settled in Cairo where he died after 
a quite eventful scholarly life in 1791. Apart from his dictionary, the 
lā; al-'arūs which had earned him great fame, al-Zabidi was also 
well-known for his valuable Hadith and Sufi transmissions which 
made him a focus of attraction for scholars and travelling students 
from widely different Islamic regions. His unpublished Mu'jam, a draft 
which he put together during his last years and which was left incom- 
plete at his death contains more than 600 entries of different length 
for his teachers, students, Sufi friends and other acquaintances. Its 
autograph has survived in the library of the Shaykh al-islam Ahmad 
*Ārif Hikmet (d. 1275/1859) in Medina and is now in the Library 
of the University of Medina. It was used after Zabīdī's death by his 
student, the Egyptian historian ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Jabartī who 
included a good deal of the biographical material in his own history.? 

Among the biographies included in Zabidrs Mujam, there are 
about twenty-five entries related to scholars from Saharan and sub- 
Saharan Africa. Jabartī, despite his extensive use of his master's col- 
lection, ignored all of them. He obviously regarded these people, 
together with many similar visitors from other distant countries, as 
insignificant “vagabonds” (afagiyyun) not worthy of any attention.“ 


* For Zabīdī and his Mu'jam sce Stefan Reichmuth, “Murtada az-Zabīdī (d. 1791) 
in Biographical and Autobiographical Accounts: Glimpses of Islamic Scholarship 
in the Eighteenth Century," Die Welt des Islams 39 (1999): 64—102, esp. 87f£; “The 
Interplay of Local Developments and Transnational Relations in the Islamic World: 
Perceptions and Perspectives," in /nter-Regional and Inter-Ethnic Relations, vol. 2 of 
Muslim Culture in Russia and Central Asia from the Eighteenth to the Early Twentieth Centuries, 
ed. Anke von Kügelgen, Michael Kemper, Allen J. Frank (Berlin: Klaus Schwarz, 
1998), pp. 32-38; “Islamic Scholarship between Imperial Center and Provinces in 
the Eighteenth Century: The Case of Murtada al-Zabidi (d. 1205/1791) and His 
Ottoman Contacts,” in The Great Ottoman- Turkish. Civilisation, ed. Kemal Çiçek et al. 
(Ankara: Yeni Türkiye, 2000), 3: 357—365; “Notes on Murtada al-Zabidr's Mužam 
as a Source for al-Jabarti’s History,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 25 (2001), 
S. pp. 374-83. The references that follow are to the copy of a microfilm of the 
autograph of the Mužam, Ms. Islamic University of Medina, Film no. 6238. An edi- 
üon of the text 1s in progress. 

* Jabartī, ‘Aja’ib al-athàr fi l-tarajim wa-l-akhbar (Bülaq 1297/1879), 2: 234; Abd 
al-Rahmān al-fabartī's History of Egypt, English translation edited by T. Philipp and 
M. Perlmann (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1994), 2: 390. For Jabartī and his 
highly ambiguous use of and reference to this source text see D. Ayalon, “The 
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This illustrates the difference in outlook and interest between the 
Indian sharif and traveller Zabidi and his Egypt-centered student 
whose account focuses mainly on his own country and its immedi- 
ate neighbours. A good number of the African visitors can be identified 
from the Arabic sources of their home region. This in itself is remark- 
able as it would seem to be for the first time that local African and 
Middle Eastern source materials confirm and complement each other 
in such a consistent way. 

Several of Zabidi’s visitors rose to considerable reputation and 
fame after their return to their home countries. Some even partici- 
pated in important religious and political movements. Prominent per- 
sonalities as well as unknown young students and Sufis sought contact 
with him and, on their return, provided him with important infor- 
mation and texts and linked him to other local scholars. Apparently 
due to these encounters, and to Zabidrs growing familtarity with 
the African travelling scholars, a good number of African regions 
and cities found entry through him into Arabic lexicography for first 
time. 

The copious sources for Zabīdī's African contacts provide exem- 
plary insights into the interplay between transnational scholarly com- 
munication and local religious, cultural and political developments, 
for a period which, in Africa as elsewhere, was full of dramatic 
change at many levels. This included the decline and even break- 
down of powerful states, and the emergence of many of those polit- 
ical and social structures that prevail until now. Zabidi and his 
relations illustrate the widening networks of communication which 
had come to connect even distant Muslim communities by the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries and which are increasingly being 
disclosed by research in different parts of the Islamic world.’ They 
can be regarded as part of the economic and cultural interweaving 
which in this period already included large parts of the world and 
which perhaps can also go at least some way to explain the almost 
simultaneous political upheavals and revolutions which took place in 
the period between 1770 and 1820, including Europe, America, and 


Historian al-Jabartī and his Background," BSOAS 23 (1960): 224—7; also Reichmuth, 
“Notes,” pp. 374f. 

? See Joseph F. Fletcher, “The Nagshbandiyya in Northwest China,” in idem, 
Studies on Chinese and Islamic Inner Asia (Aldershot: Variorum, 1995), p. 22. 
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also different Islamic regions.* In the case of Zabidrs network the 
confrontation with European cultural influence did not yet play any 
sizeable role, even if the Islamic movements and states which arose 
during that period already reacted to social and commercial changes 
that, like the increase of the Atlantic slave trade, were part of 
European commercial expansion. Some of these movements were 
indeed to be involved in later confrontations with European powers. 

The following description of Zabidi’s relations with Saharan and 
sub-Saharan Africa focuses on regional profiles and patterns of com- 
munication, and the interplay between discourse and network devel- 
opment. This requires an identification of the relevant topics and 
disciplines that shaped the exchange between Zabidi and his part- 
ners. The local context of the exchange, and the impact of these 
contacts on further local cultural and political developments will also 
be taken into closer account. 


Western Sahara and Western Sudan: Tuwat, Azavwād, 
Timbuktu, Shingīt 


In the eighteenth century the oases of Tuwat, which still belonged 
to the realm of the rulers of Morocco, formed one of the main cross- 
ing points of the caravan routes of the Western Sahara and the 
Western Sudan.’ For Timbuktu and the regions north and south of 
the Niger in particular, Tuwat had become during this time the most 
important gateway to North Africa, Egypt and the Middle East. In 
the Timbuktu area, the military oligarchy of the Arma descendants 
of the Moroccan invasion army was gradually losing its power, due 
to internal struggles, and the resurgence of scholars of other commu- 


^ For an overview and discussion of the economic crises which developed over 
the period between 1762-90 in different parts of Europe, America and Asia, lead- 
ing to a remarkably simultaneous chain of political transformations, see Andre 
Gunder Frank, ReOrtent: Global Economy in the Asian Age (Berkeley: Univeristy of 
California Press, 1998), pp. 251-76. He has tried—not yet very successfully, it would 
seem—to bring all these developments into an integrated model of a global “macro- 
history”. African developments were not yet taken into account by him. 

7 See for example E.W. Bowill, The Golden Trade of the Moors (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1968), pp. 238-41; Terence Walz, Trade between Egypt and Bilād as- 
Sudan, 1700—1820 (Cairo: Institut francais d'archaéologie orientale du Caire, 1978), 
Map 1, pp. 4f. 
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nal groups, notably the Shurfa. The town and its hinterland were 
increasingly exposed to the domination—and pillaging —of the large 
Tuareg federations of the region.? 

This period saw the rise of the Arabo-Berber tribal group of the 
Kunta to religious and commercial leadership in the southwestern 
Sahara.? The shaykhs of the Kunta-Bakka'iyya managed to establish 
themselves with important centers both in Tuwat and further south, 
in eastern Mauritania and in the Azawad north of Timbuktu and 
gained control of the caravan traffic to Tuwat. Their leader, Sidi 
Mukhtar al-Kuntī (1142-1226/1729-1811), living in the Azawad, 
gained wide recognition as the leading Sufi scholar of the region. 
He developed the Qadirtyya branch maintained by his family into 
an influential and popular brotherhood which gained adherents both 
in the Sahara region and beyond the Niger in the far south where 
it made considerable headway with peaceful Islamization. Mukhtar's 
religious reputation—he saw himself as the religious “renewer” (mujad- 
did) of his tme—also made him a highly influential political figure 
among both Arabs, Moors, and Tuareg. Even ‘Timbuktu came under 
his protection. Never before had a Sufi tarīga met with such a suc- 
cess in West Africa. 

In the history of the region of present-day Mauritania, the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries are famous for a remarkable rise of 
local Islamic scholarship as well as Arabic literature and poetry." 


* For Timbuktu and the Arma see M. Abitbol, Tombouctou et les Arma; de la con- 
quête marocaine du Soudan nigérien à Vhegemonie du empire Peul du Magina 1853 (Paris: G.P. 
Maisonneuve et Larose, 1979); Elias N. Saad, Social History of Timbuktu: The Role of 
Muslim Scholars and Notables, 1400—1900 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1983), pp. 168—223; John Ralph Willis, “The Western Sudan from the Moroccan 
Invasion (1591) to the Death of Al-Mukhtar Al-Kunti (1811)," in History of West 
Africa, 3rd ed. J.F.A. Ajayi and Michael Crowder, (Harlow: Longman, 1985), 1: 
531-76, with further reference. For the resurgence of the patrician scholars and the 
rise of the sharifs (shurfa) as urban-based military power group see Saad, Social 
History of Timbuktu, pp. 123f., 212. 

? For the Kunta see esp. J.O. Hunwick, “Kunta,” in EJ 5: 393ff; A.A. Batran, 
Sidi Mukhtar al-Kuntī and the Recrudescence of Islam in the Western Sahara and the Middle 
Niger c. 1750-1811 (Ph.D. diss., University of Birmingham, 1971); A.A. Batran, 
“The Kunta, Sidi Mukhtar al-Kuntī, and the Office of Shaykh al-Tariqa al- 
Qadiriyya,” in Studies in West African Islamic History, ed. J.R. Willis (London: F. Cass, 
1979), 1: 113-47; H.T. Norris, The Arab Conquest of the Western Sahara (London: 
Longman, 1986), pp. 127-32, 227-41; for Sidi al-Mukhtār al-Kuntī and his writ- 
ings see also Ulrich Rebstock, Maurische Literaturgeschichte (Würzburg: Ergon, 2001), 
l: 155f. (no. 552). 

10 See the general remarks in Rebstock, Maurische Literaturgeschichte 1: xxvf. 
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The historical background for this can be largely traced to the con- 
solidation of the Arab tribal emirates of the Hassaniyya. Their polit- 
ical and cultural relations to Morocco remained close. At the same 
tme they profited from the presence of the European trading posts 
at the coast up to the Senegal River, that provided a stimulus for 
increasing commercial contacts with and raids of the African groups 
further south. Already in the middle of the seventeenth century, polit- 
ical and commercial domination of the Arabs was challenged by an 
Islamic revival and a large uprising of many groups of mainly Berber 
(Zenaga) origin in the region north of the Senegal, which took on 
the character of a jihad headed by an Islamic scholar as imam. The 
emirs of the Hassaniyya had great difficulties in defeating and putting 
down their opponents. Further south of the river, Muslim Tukolor 
and Wolof also rebelled against their own princes, replacing them 
temporarily with Islamic scholarly leaders but finally also succumb- 
ing to their former rulers. Despite these defeats, Arabization and 
Islamization intensified in both regions. The defeated Zenaga tribes 
managed to maintain their status as Zwāyā, i.e. as non-belligerent 
bearers of religious and literary learning. The town of Shingīt in the 
Adrar became a famous centre of scholarship and was widely rec- 
ognized as one of the holy cities of Islam. Scholars and Sufis from 
Shinqit, whose clans claimed descent from the Prophet or from Abū 
Bakr, the first caliph, embarked upon wide educational journeys. 
They established themselves with their own schools in different parts 
of the region and even became famous in other Islamic countries 
for their religious learning and rigour as well as their Arabic liter- 
ary skills. The name Shingiti came to be used as a generic term for 
travellers of Mauritanian origin.!! 

Zabidi’s remarks about his visitors from the Western Sahara reflect 
both the wide reputation of the Kunta and the great mobility and 
learning of the Shingītīs. At the same time they show that the branch 
of the Kunta-Bakkā'iyya of Tuwat not only maintained a renowned 


!' For an overview of the developments in the Western Sahara and Mauritania 
in the seventeenth through nineteenth centuries, see H.T. Norris, ^Müritàniya," in 
EI 7: 611—28; Wolf-Dieter Seiwert, ed., Maurische Chronik. Die Volker der Westsahara in 
historischen. Überlieferungen und Berichten. (Berlin: Kiepenheuer, 1988), pp. 61-123; 
R. OBwald, Die Handelsstādte der Westsahara. Die Entwicklung der arabisch-maurischen 
Kultur von Sinqit, Wādān, Tišīt und Walāta (Berlin: D. Reimer, 1986); R. OBwald, 
Schichtengesellschaft und islamisches Recht. Die Zawāyā und Krieger der Westsahara im Spiegel 
von Rechtsgutachten des 16.—19. "Jahrhunderts (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1993). 
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zawya in Akabli/Tidikelt but also held the general leadership of the 
pilgrim caravan from Tuwat to Cairo, the mashyakhat rakb al-hajj. 
Shaykh of the caravan at that time was Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
*Abd al-Rahmān Abū Nrāma al-Bakkā'ī who had inherited his office 
from his father and grandfather." The latter, Abū Ni'ama is also 
mentioned in Burtulīs Fath al-shakür as leader of the pilgrim cara- 
van.? But it had not been known that this task remained with this 
family also for the next generations, which provides another impor- 
tant clue to the powerful position of the Kunta-Bakkā'iyya in the 
whole region. Zabidi had already corresponded with Ahmad al- 
Bakka'i and, as he said, made a pledge of brotherhood with him 
(wa-'aqadtu ma'ahu ‘aqd al-ukhuwwa). The man paid him a personal 
visit in 1197/1782-83, and they renewed their friendship (wa-jad- 
dadtu ma'ahu ‘aqd al-ukhuwwa wa-l-mahabba). He continued to write let- 
ters to Zabidi and to send him presents. 

Another visitor, ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad al-Kuntā'ī, came from 
Azawad. He belonged to the students of Mukhtàr" and came as a 
pilgrim with the Tuwat caravan to Cairo in 1194/1780, then went 
on to the Hijaz where he studied for a year, again visiting Zabidi 
on his way back home. He gave him an gāza for some fawād and 
provided him with “remarkable information” (akhbar *ajība) about 
Mukhtar, delivering his personal greetings. Zabidi responded with a 
letter and wrote a solemn jāza (yaza hāfila) for his visitor. He refers 
to a biography of Mukhtar in his Mužam, but his manuscript breaks 
off before reaching him. Mukhtar’s contact with Zabidi is also men- 
tioned in his biography in the Fath al-shakür,? and Zabidi himself 
mentions the Kunta and their visit in his supplement to the 7àj al- 
arus. "This shows his great reputation among the scholars of the 
Western Sahara, and, at the same time, his own role as a transmitter 
of their achievements to the wider circles of Islamic scholarship. 


? Mujam f. 17b. 

5 Abū ‘Abdallah al-Talib Muhammad b. Abi Bakr al-Siddiq al-Burtuli (also 
sometimes called al-Bartaylī), Fath al-shakür fi ma'rifat afiyān ‘ulama’ al-Takrür, ed. 
Muhammad Ibrahim al-Kattānī, Muhammad Hajjī (Beirut: Dar al-Maghrib al- 
Islami, 1401/1981), p. 48. 

" Mujam f. 51b—52a. 

5 Burtulī, Fath al-shakür, p. 153, see also Rebstock, Maurische Literaturgeschichte, pp. 
155ff (no. 552). 

'5 Murtada al-Zabīdī, at- Takmila wa-l-dhail wa-l-sila lima fata sahib <al-Oāmūs> min 
al-lugha, ed. M. Hijāzī, M.M. ‘Allam, vol. 1 (Cairo: al-Hay’a li-sh’un al-matābr al- 
amiriyya, 1986), S. 401: banū l-Kunta. 
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The Tuwat caravan also brought guests who visited Zabidi more 
frequently. One of them, a young man called Idris b. ‘Umar al- 
Tuwātī, is even qualified as a sympathizer (muhibb) of him." He 
came with his uncle and showed keen interest in Zabīdī's large books, 
the 7aj al-'arüs parts of which he took back home in 1186/1772-73, 
and the commentary on al-Ghazali's Ifyā” ‘ulum al-din which was still 
in progress at that time. Their close relationship comes out in a let- 
ter that he wrote to Zabidi from the Fazzan, a declaration of his 
enduring loyalty (ltiqād) and a request for commemoration in prayer 
which are quoted in full. Ahmad al-Bakka't, the shaykh of the pil- 
grimage caravan, comes out again as a transmitter of such letters 
and other news to Zabidi. 

As for the Shinqiti visitors, it 1s a broad range of interests in 
Sufism, Hadith, and Arabic literature and philology that 1s brought 
out by Zabīdīs notes. The last element appears most strongly with 
a young man called Ahmad al-Habib b. al-Mukhtar b. ‘Abd [sic] 
b. Muhammad b. al-Oādī ‘Abdallah al-‘Alawi al-Nāsirī who came 
to him in 1192/1778. He impressed him with his Arabic wordplay 
and a short laudatory poem which he extemporized for him and 
which is duly quoted in full in the Mu7am. They also continued their 
correspondence after the visit. The name would suggest that this 
man was a grandson of ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad b. al-Oādī ‘Abdallah, 
better known as Ibn Rāzga (d. c. 1144/1731), the famous scholar- 
poet, sometimes called the “Father of the Mauritanian poets".? A 
Sufi connection with the Shadhiliyya Nāsiriyya of southern Morocco 
also comes out here. The guest himself was labeled by Zabidi as 
prone to trance (majdhüb). 

As early as 1174/1760—61, Zabidi had made the acquaintance of 
another Mauritanian Sufi, “Umar b. al-Mukhtār al-Shinqiti who 
maintained close relations with the Wafā'iyya in Cairo.” He met 
him together with the head of this fwiga, and he respectfully describes 
him as a “pious shaykh” (al-shaykh al-sālīh) and a “knowledgeable 
saint” (al-wali al-‘arif). He obtained from him an gāza for a famous 
zuhd poem by Sidi ‘Alt Wafa (d. 807/1404), son of the founder of 


U Mu'jam f. 24b. 

? On Ibn Razqa, see the long entry in Rebstock, Maurische Literaturgeschichte 1: 
74—6 (no. 254). 

? Mujam f. 121b. 
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the Wafā'iyya, which, as he was told by the Shingītī visitor, was 
very popular in his home country.” The spread of Wafa'iyya liter- 
ature into the Western Sahara seems remarkable and would deserve 
further investigation. This man died after his pilgrimage in Tripoli 
in Libya and was buried close to the shrine of the famous Sidi 
Ahmad Zarrüq (d. 899/1493). A maqam was built over his tomb, 
and karāmāt became known for him. Another Mauritanian majdhūb 
visited Zabidi much later in 1202/1787-88.?! 

Although most of the Mauritanian visitors can be generally related 
to the Zwāyā status group, there was also one pilgrim among them 
who by his name al-Maghfari comes out as a member of the Banü 
Maghfar/Maghafira, one of the leading Arab warrior clans of the 
Hassaniyya." It seems significant that Zabīdī attracted people from 
this group even if, as will be shown, the non-belligerent groups were 
those for whom he became a more important focus of interest. 

In the Holy Cities of the Hijaz, the status of the pilgrims and 
travellers from the Shinqit region was disputed, and it was not clear 
whether they should be reckoned among the people of the Maghrib 
or those of the Sudan. This dispute 1s brought out by the case of 
the young ‘Abd al-Rashid al-Shinqiti? who had settled in Medina 
where he found that the Shinqitis were denied the right of stipends 
from the pious foundations of the Maghribis because they were 
regarded as people of the Sudan. Upon his return to North Africa 
he secured a fatwa from a prominent scholar in Fes who confirmed 
the status of the Shinqitis as “pure Maghribis” (min khullas al-maghariba). 
A confirmative document was also issued for him by the Sultan of 
Morocco. He then came to Egypt in 1199/1784—85, receiving fur- 
ther support from a number of Egyptian scholars. After this he went 
back to Medina where, however, he died within a year's time. As 


? On Muhammad Wafa’ (d. 765/1363) and his son ‘Alt Wafa’ (d. 807/1405) and 
their writings, see GAL 2: 119£, GAL S 2: 148£, and the recent studies by Richard 
J.A. McGregor, “New Sources for the Study of Sufism in Mamluk Egypt,” BSOAS 
65 (2002): 30022; and “The Appropriation of Apocalyptic Themes in the Medieval 
Shadhiliyya Order" (Paper delivered at the World Congress for Middle Eastern 
Studies, University of Mainz, 11 September 2002). 

? Ahmad b. al-Mukhtar al-Shingītī, Mu'jam f. 18b. 

? “Umar b. Muhammad al-Maghfarī al-Shingītī, Mujam f. 121b; for the Banü 
Maghfar and the other Arab lineages of Mauritania see the genealogical table in 
EI 7, S. 617. 

"^ Mujjam ft. 77b-78a. 
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is mentioned by another source that follows up this story, his sec- 
ond petition was also refused there. Zabīdī himself who seems to 
be the first philologist to mention Timbuktu as well as Walata and 
Shinqit in an Arabic dictionary places these towns in the "extreme 
Maghrib” (al-Maghrib al-agsā/ agsā l-Maghrib), describing Shinqit even 
as belonging to al-Siis al-agsā, i.e. the southernmost province of 
Morocco.” This would seem to be related to the same tendency to 
secure the Islamic reputation of these towns and regions and to keep 
them mentally distant from the black populations of the Bilād al- 
Sūdān. A development in the opposite direction can be seen for the 
term Takrūr.** Originally used for the small state immediately south 
of the Senegal, one of the earliest to be islamized in this area, it 
was still regarded as part of the Maghrib by Fīrūzābādī (d. 819/1415) 
in his al-Qamis al-muhit. Zabidrs teacher Ibn al-Tayyib al-Fāsī 
(d. 1171/1757) challenged this in his own commentary to the Oāmūs 
and classified the people of Takrür among the Sudan. In the mean- 
time, of course, the notion had come into general use for the Muslim 
regions of West Africa, with Takārira/ Takārina or Takārīr generally 
denoting the migrants and pilgrims from West Africa in Egypt, the 
Eastern Sudan and the Hijaz.” 

One of the most prominent Mauritanian visitors and disciples of 
Zabidi 1s not mentioned by him, but their contact can be established 
from other sources. This was al-Mujaydirī (Limjaydri) Kamal al-Dīn 
Muhammad b. Habīballāh al-Ya'gūbī (ca. 1165-1205/1752-90).? 


? Ahmad al-Amīn al-Shingītī, a/-Wasīt ft tarājim udabā” Shingit, (Dar al-Baida’ 
Casablanca: Maktabat Wahda al-‘Arabiyya; Cairo: Muassasat al-Khānjī, 1378/1958), 
p. 423. He quotes the Mujam text which he had read in Medina. 

3 Murtada al-Zabīdī, 7àj al-'arüs min jawāhir al-Oāmūs, Kuwait 1965-2002, Edition 
here after abbreviated as 7Tāj-A; besides this new edition, which was only partly 
available, the older one published in Cairo (al-Matba'a al-Khayriyya 1306/1889; 
reprinted in Benghazi: Dar Libiyya, 1966) was also used. It is abbreviated as Taj- 
Q, Taj-K 4: 471 [Timbuktu], 584 [Shinkit]; Tāj-O 5: 170 [Shinqit; Taj-K 5: 136 [ Walāta). 
Timbuktu mentioned also in Zabīdī, Takmila 1: 371. Sometimes the phrase “close 
to the Sudan” (mimmā yalī as-Sūdān) is added to the description. Also for Tdaraht, 
mentioned in Takmila 1: 369, as situated in the far Maghrib close to the Sudan, 
Tāzakht, a village near Walāta, could be conjectured; for this place, see ALA 2: 25. 

?» Tāj-K 10: 289f. 

U Takārīr students are already mentioned for an Eastern Sudanese scholar of the 
late seventeenth century, ‘Ammar b. ‘Abd al-Hafiz, by Muhammad b. al-Nūr b. 
Daifallah, Jab al-tabagāt fi khusūs al-awliya’ wa-l-sàlihin wa-l-‘ulama’ wa-l-shu'arā” fī 
l-Südàn, 2nd ed., ed. Y.F. Hasan (Khartoum: Khartoum University Press, 1974), 
p. 262. 

?* See Rebstock, Maurische Literaturgeschichte 1: 1274. (no. 448), with further references. 
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He belonged to a group of Arab origin which, however, regarded 
itself as belonging to the scholarly Zwāyā and which was of partic- 
ular importance for the development of Arabic poetry in Mauritania. 
Limjaydri himself showed in his intellectual outlook a combination 
of philological interest, religious and legal reformism and strong Sufi 
inchnations which can perhaps be regarded as typical for this time. 
Even if his own philological output was limited (a small lexico- 
graphical treatise), interest in this field seems to have been quite 
strong in his family as his brother wrote a versification of the con- 
tent of the whole Qamiüs in 8,000 verses. 

Limjaydrī himself went on pilgrimage during which he met and 
studied with Zabidi. After his return he established himself as one 
of the most prominent scholars of his country but soon ran into 
sharp conflict with his old teacher and some other scholars. He 1s 
said to have called for the return to Qur'an and Sunna as the only 
sources of religious authority and to have criticized the prevailing 
views about the formation of independent legal opinion (ytihād). 
Zabidrs own position with respect to this question has yet to be 
fully clarified. He certainly encouraged one of his North African 
friends who was closely attached to the farigat al-salaf and dispar- 
aged those who adhered to the /ariqat al-khalaf?? On the other hand 
he showed himself quite pessimistic with regard to the possibility of 
a new gtihād in his own time. As he noted in his commentary on 
Ghazālī's [hya’, this would not bring about any new solution for the 
questions treated already by the madhahib, but would rather lead to 
one of those which had been elaborated already in former times.?? 
Apart from that he wrote a full-scale apology of the Ķanafī madh- 
hab, defending it against its fundamental critics and trying to prove 
its solid grounding in the prophetic tradition.?' All this shows, at 
least, that such questions were of quite some importance in his 
circle and that his authority in. questions of philology and Hadith 
meant much even to those who did not share his legal and theo- 
logical views. 


?? *Abd al-Oadir b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. al-Mubārak al-Husaynī al-Rāshidī, 
d. 1194; Mujam ff. 83a,b. 

% Murtada al-Zabidi, Ithāf al-sāda al-muttagin bi-sharh Ihyā” *ulūm al-dīn. vol. 2 
(Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Tlmiyya, 1409/1989), S. 458. Referred to in the follow- 
ing as Ithāf. 

? Murtadā al-Zabīdī, 'Ugūd al-jawahir al-munifa ft adillat madhhab al-imam Abi Hanifa, 
ed. W.S. al-Ghawjī al-Albānī (Beirut: Mu'assasat al-risala, 1985); written in 1197. 
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Limjaydrī later travelled freguently to Fez and was invited by the 
Moroccan sultan Mawlày Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah to participate in 
the disputations about the doctrines of Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Wahhāb. He is said to have shown Wahhābī inclinations himself. 
Whether this refers to a critique of the legal schools or of the pop- 
ular cult of tombs has yet to be seen. Otherwise it can hardly be 
reconciled with his strong and well-known attachment to Sufism. In 
Morocco he was among the Sufi teachers of Ahmad b. Idris (d. 
1253/1837) who later showed a similar mixture of shared attitudes 
with and difference from the Wahhabiyya.? In a way quite typical 
for the Sufi milieu of that period, Limjaydrī transmitted to him a 
very short, “spiritual” silsila which, via the qutb of the jinn, directly 
lead back to ‘Ali b. Abi Talib.? As will be seen below, such salasil 
also belonged to the kind of traditions which Zabidi himself used to 
transmit along with Hadith and other gazat. 

At this period it was already possible for students from the south- 
ern parts of West Africa to build up a remarkable scholarly career 
in the Hijaz itself. This is shown by the life and works of Salih al- 
Fullānī (1166—1218/1752—1803).** By his Futa Jalon origins he came 
from a region which had been involved since 1140/1727 in a jihad 
movement of Fulbe and Malinke groups. An Islamic state was estab- 
lished there after protracted fighting which by 1203/1788 was finally 
consolidated.? His family might be linked with some probability to 
the Shinqit region; Salih himself traced his origins back to the Caliph 
‘Umar. His pursuit of studies led him via Morocco, Tunis and Egypt 
to Medina where he finally established himself as one of the promi- 
nent teachers of the late 12th/18th century. According to his own 
account he met Zabidi in Cairo in 1187/1773—74 and obtained a 
general gāza from him. Zabidi himself mentions him only—under 


? Bernd Radtke, John O’Kane, K.S. Vikør, and R.S. O'Fahey, eds. The Exoteric 
Ahmad Ibn Idris: A Sufi’s Critique of the Madhāhib and the Wahhābīs (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 
2000), pp. 28, 43. 

95 R.S. O'Fahey, Enigmatic Saint: Ahmad Ibn Idris and the Idrisi Tradition (London: 
C. Hurst, 1990), pp. 38ff; E. Thomassen and B. Radtke, eds., The Letters of Ahmad 
Ibn Idris (London: C. Hurst, 1993), pp. 5, 67. 

3t See J.O. Hunwick, “Salih al-Fullānī (1752/3—1803): The Career and Teachings 
of a West African ‘Alim in Medina,” in In Quest of an Islamic Humanism: Arabic and 
Islamic Studies in Memory of Mohamed al-Nowaihi, ed. A.H. Green (Cairo: American 
University in Cairo Press, 1984), pp. 139—53. 

* For a short overview of the history of Futa Jalon in the eighteenth century 
see Ajayi and Crowder, History of West Africa 1: 522-27. 
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the name Salih al-Fütr—as one of the teachers of the above-men- 
tioned visitor Ahmad al-Kuntā'ī in Medina; a piece of information 
which shows the other end of the West Saharan and West African 
networks of learning. In Salih’s large collection of gázát which he 
wrote in 1203/1788, when Zabidi was still alive, Hadith play the 
most important role, and many of his authorities for this also appear 
in Zabidi’s chains of transmission. Zabidi himself, however, is never 
mentioned. It still has to be determined whether this goes back to 
an avoidance of bringing living scholars into the chains, or whether 
they just stood at the same position within the transmission process, 
which would have made the quotation redundant. 

Salih al-Fullānī shared with Zabidi an affiliation with the founder 
of the Sammaniyya brotherhood in Medina, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Karim al-Samman (d. 1189/1775)? and with the Cairene Khalwatiyya 
as well as other Sufi affiliations. His enduring fame, however, came 
from his outspoken critique of the legal schools and of their undue 
commitment to their own traditions and norms which he often 
qualified as unacceptable innovations (bida?). North Africans, Maurita- 
nians, West Africans as well as Yemenis were among his students. 
His book Īgāz himam ūlī l-absár where he argued his own views about 
taglīd and ytthad became important for Indian scholars of the Æhl-i 
hadith movement who came to regard Salih al-Fullanr—as well as 
Zabīdī himself—as *renewer” (mujaddid) of the 12th Islamic century.” 

In comparison with what he mentions about the Kunta and the 
Shinqitis, Zabīdī's relations with the people of Timbuktu appear less 
clear. Whether the precarious state of affairs of this town hampered 
their wider contacts during that period remains to be clarified. The 
lexicographical entry for the town in the 7aj al-'arüs and the Takmila 
was already discussed above. The visitor from Timbuktu who came 
to Zabīdī together with his son in 1192/1778—79 and who attended 
his lectures and obtained an gáza was a sharif originating from 
Sijilmāsa in Morocco.** In this case, too, the relationship was con- 
tinued by annual correspondence through the pilgrims’ caravan. The 
sharif finally became the leader of the sayyids (‘amid al-sāda), and a 
powerful man in Timbuktu. He thus fits into the mentioned role of 


3$ See ALA 1: 91ff. 
? Hunwick, “Salih al-Fullani,” pp. 139f., 148f. 
* “Umar b. Muhammad al-Hasani as-Sijilmāsī, Mu'jam f. 121b margin. 
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the sharīfs (skurfa) as a powerful communal group during this time. 

It can be summed up that, among the West Saharan and West 
African scholars and students who came into contact with Zabidi, 
there were predominatng interests in Hadith and Sufism as well as 
in Arabic poetry and philology which, taken together, explain their 
strong interest in him. It becomes clear that both Hadith and Sufi 
interests were at work in the general discussions about the legal 
schools and their religious authority; discussions in which the Shingītīs 
and West Africans quite obviously took an active part. The grow- 
ing Sufi interests are represented by adherents of the Shadhiliyya 
Nasiriyya, but even more so by Mukhtar al-Kuntī and his family. 
The local dynamics of Arabization and Islamization, and the suc- 
cesses and failures of the Islamic movements in the respective home 
regions, would seem to have stimulated these interests to a large 
extent. The example of the Kunta, the Shinqitis, and the Sharifs of 
Timbuktu leads to the conclusion that it was the rising civilian groups 
rather than the leading warriors and emirs who sought to establish 
regular contacts with Zabidi, even if his own contacts were by no 
means restricted to those groups. 


Central Sahara, Central Sudan: Ghadāmis, Fazzan—Agades/Aiy, Katsina, 
Kanim/ Bornu 


Like the Tuwāt area further west, the oases of Ghadāmis and Ghat 
as well as Murzuq in the Fazzan had become by the eighteenth cen- 
tury the most important northern meeting points of the Trans-Saharan 
trade. The most frequented route to the Central Sudan (Hausaland, 
Bornu, Kānim and the Lake Chad area) went to Agades in the Air, 
branching from there in different directions. Another less busy route 
led from the Fazzan directly to the oasis of Bilma with its impor- 
tant salt deposits, and from there to Bornu. 

The people of Ghadāmis, an almost autonomous community, prob- 
ably played the most important role as long distance traders and 
financiers in the Central Sudanic trade which moved slaves, gold 
and ostrich feathers, African handicrafts and raw materials toward 
the north. These were exchanged for salt, natron and all sorts of 
North African and European goods which were taken south for fur- 
ther distribution in sub-Saharan Africa. The Ghadamisa maintained 
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their own trading colonies in Tripoli and Tunis as well as in Kano, 
Katsina, and Timbuktu.” 

The Fazzàn, opened up by the Muslims since the early days of 
Islam, came under the rule of Kānem-Bornu during the Middle 
Ages." It was later lost to that empire which finally also lost con- 
trol of Kànim and was limited to the regions east of Lake Chad. 
Since the early sixteenth century, the Fazzan was dominated by the 
Awlād Muhammad, a sharifian clan of Moroccan origin who founded 
Murzuq and managed to maintain their authority under the suzerainty 
of the Ottomans and, after 1710, of the Karamanlı dynasty in Tripoli. 
Ottoman governors as well as Karamanh princes were strongly inter- 
ested in the Trans-Saharan trade. The Mats of Bornu, for their part, 
maintained close commercial and religious relations with Tripoli and 
Cairo, and frequently went on pilgrimage. In the course of the eight- 
eenth century, Bornu itself gradually lost control of Agades and of 
the Hausa states further west which had been tributaries to the 
Sultanate. The sultans of Air who resided in Agades as heads of a 
federation of several Tuareg groups increased their influence on the 
trade with. Hausaland and in consequence also gained political 
influence in the Hausa region. 

The history of Hausaland which was dominated during this period 
by the decline of Bornu, the rivalry between Kano and Katsina and 
the gradual rise of Gobir as the leading power among the western 
Hausa states has been often described,“ more or less as an interlude 
between the imperial age of Bornu and the jihad movements of the 
early nineteenth century. The local dynamics of its communal and 
political structures, of Islamization and commercial expansion are 


3 For Ghadāmis and the commercial activities of the Ghadāmisa, see J. Despois, 
*Ghadāmis,” in EI 2: 991ff; Bowill, Golden Trade, p. 178; for the nineteenth cen- 
tury see L. Brenner, *The North African Trading Community in the Nineteenth- 
Century Central Sudan," in Aspects of West African Islam, ed. D.F. McCall and 
N.R. Bennett (Boston: African Studies Center, Boston University, 1971), pp. 137—50, 
esp. pp. 147f£; U. Haarmann, “The Dead Ostrich. Life and Trade in Ghadames 
(Libya) in the Nineteenth Century," Die Welt des Islams 38 (1998): 9—94, with exten- 
sive bibliographical references. 

? For the Fazzan, see J. Despois, *Fazzan," in E72: 875ff.; for its commercial 
role in the eighteenth century, see also Walz, Trade, pp. 17f£., 50, 53, 89, 179. 

" For a general overview of the history of Bornu and the Hausa states between 
1600 and 1800 see R.A. Adeleye, *Hausaland and Borno 1600-1800," in Ajayi 
and Crowder, History of West Africa 1: 577—623. 
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stil far from clear. Apart from Birnin Gazargamo, the capital of 
Bornu, Kano and Katsina developed since the seventeetnh century 
into urban centres of Islamic scholarship. Katsina was during that 
period the most important commercial city in the region. There were 
also a good number of rural settlements of Muslim scholars in the 
region who founded famous Islamic schools and attracted many stu- 
dents from far away. Several Islamic scholar-travellers from the area 
went to Egypt and the Hijaz during the eighteenth century.? 

As could be expected from the above, Zabīdī's visitors from 
Ghadāmis and the Fazzān were frequent trevellers. A pilgrim of 
sharifian descent from Ghadàmis? who came to him in 1192/1778—79 
told him about his studies in Tunis where he returned after his 
journey. His reports to his teachers induced two of the prominent 
scholars from Tunis, Muhammad al-Gharyānī and Ahmad al-Saktānī 
al-Süsi to seek contact with Zabidi themselves. A guest from the 
Fazzan in 1194/1780 also linked the scholars at home with Zabīdī 
who later heard of a further journey of his guest to the Sudan 
region." Another young man from the Fazzan who corresponded 
with Zabīdī was sent by his sultan to Katsina.* 

Zabidi himself also promoted the local career of another Fazzānī 
visitor. This was ‘Abd al-Mu'min b. ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Sulayman al- 
Makhzümi al-Maliki al-Fazzani? who had studied for some time 
with Zabidi in 1190/1776-77. He obtained many transmissions of 
Hadith and two letters of recommendation to the sultan and the 
qadi. After his return he held public lectures in the Friday mosque 
of Murzuq in the presence of the ruler which earned him much 
recognition. The people also took Hadith transmissions from him. 
Finally he became involved in a fierce dispute with another leading 
scholar of the Fazzan, Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Kānimī who 
will be discussed below. The controversy which was about the prob- 
lem of the Vision" finally spread over the whole community. The 


? For scholars from Katsina and Bornu of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies see ALA 2: 29—46, with further reference. 

5 “Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad al-Ghadāmisī, Mujam f. 75a margin. 

* Muhammad b. Abi Bakr al-Khuwailidī al-Awjalī, nazil Fazzān, Mu'jam f. 121b. 

* ‘Abd al-Rasül b. Yusuf b. ‘Abdallah al-Fazzānī, Mujam f. 77b. 

* Mujjam ff. 89b-90a. 

" Mas'alat ar-ru’ya: this could be the classical topic of the Vision of God, but also 
that of the Prophet which was of well-known importance for the fariqa muhammadtiyya; 
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Sultan decided to calm the conflict by sending ‘Abd al-Mu’min on 
a honorable journey to Egypt and the Holy Cites. He thus met 
Zabidi again in 1201/1786-87. The Fazzanis had asked for a fatwa 
about this theological problem, and the Azhar scholars put together 
their answers to which Zabidi also added his own statement. In 
this case he was directly involved by his relations in a local religio- 
political affair. 

Local interest in theological questions was apparently rather strong 
in the Fazzan. The same is known for Hausaland, especially for the 
Fulani scholars of the region.? A visitor from Katsina is mentioned 
by Zabīdī as “perfect in grammar and fawhid”. * He also attended 
his lectures about Qadri ‘Iyad’s Aitab al-shifa’, another text which until 
now has retained much importance in Hausaland and especially in 
Bornu. His refined style of disputation (bi-adab wa-kamal) was also 
noted. 

Zabidi also showed remarkable interest for another scholar from 
the Katsina region. This was Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Fullānī 
al-Kashnawr" who had died as a guest in the house of al-Jabarti’s 
father in 1165/1741 after a long sojourn in the Hijaz and Egypt. 
He had been a specialist in the esoteric sciences and numerology, 
disciplines for which the Fulani scholars of Bornu and Katsina had 
become famous. An Egyptian student of Kashnāwī provided Zabidi 
with his authorization for the science of magical squares ("Um al- 
awfāg”! which he had obtained from Kashnawi, with two chains of 
authority one of which led via scholars of the Shadhiliyya Nasiriyya 
and other Moroccans to the early Ottoman Hurüfi ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Bistami (d. 858/1454 in Bursa),* the other through scholars from 


for this see especially B. Radtke, “Ibriziana: Themes and Sources of a Seminal Sufi 
Work," SATHS 7 (1996): 121-127. According to his own account, Zabidi discussed 
the question of the vision of the Prophet “with the eye” with a Turkish preacher 
from Istanbul, Idris b. Murtada al-Akhiskhawī who visited him in 1193/1779; Mujam 
ff. 24b-25a. 

5 L. Brenner, “Three Fulbe Scholars in Borno,” Maghreb Review 10 (1985): 107—111. 

9 Umar b. Mustafa b. Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. Zakariyya b. Dawid b. Salih 
al-Kashnàwi, not identified until now, Mujam f. 121b, visit in 1198/1783. 

?' See Brenner, “Fulbe Scholars"; S. Reichmuth, “Autobiographical Writing and 
Islamic Consciousness in the Arabic Literature of Nigeria,” in Autobiographical Genres 
in Africa: Papers Presented at the 6th International fanheinz Jahn Symposium, Mainz Bayreuth 
1992, ed. J. Riesz and U. Schild (Berlin: D. Reimber, 1996), pp. 181f£; ALA 2: 37ff 

>! Mujam f. 96a. 

? GAL 2: 231£, GAL S 2: 323. 
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Timbuktu to the famous North African Ahmad al-Būnī (d. 622/1255).°° 
Zabidi even mentioned Kashnawi in his entry for Katsina (Kashinà), 
“a town in the Bilad al-Südan^, in the Ta al-*arūs, which is again 
the earliest known mention of this town to appear in an Arabic dic- 
tionary. Kashnawi was apparently the only West African scholar to 
be mentioned there by name, even being labeled “master of the sci- 
ences and the secrets" (sahib al-‘uliim wa-l-asrar).?* 


The great significance attached to Zabīdī among Islamic scholarly 
circles in Central Sudanic Africa, which by that time were reaching 
a turning point of their development, can be seen most clearly from 
the career of a scholarly visitor who, as a teacher and exemplary 
figure for one of the jihad leaders of the early nineteenth century, 
gained enduring fame in local Islamic tradition and literature. Even 
if he does not figure in the Mujam his contact with Zabidi clearly 
emerges in local Arabic literature. This was Jibril b. ‘Umar (d. after 
1200/1785) who came from the Agades region.? His ethnic back- 
ground could not be clarified until now. In his own book al-Bulügh 
al-nafi’, however, he describes himself in his preface as Fallātī, which 
indicates that he also belonged to the Fulani scholars of the region.** 

Jibril b. *Umar was active as a scholar and preacher among the 
Tuareg and went twice on extensive pilerimages. During his first 
journey (around 1177/1763) he was initiated into the Khalwatiyya 
in Cairo. After his return he is said to have tried to organize a jihad 
against the ‘Tuareg of the Air which, however, did not find sufficient 
support, forcing him to flee and to embark upon his second jour- 
ney (probably around 1188/1774). During this time, however, he 
was successful as a teacher of Fulani students from Hausaland. Most 
prominent among these were the young ‘Uthman b. Fodiye (1168— 
1232/1754—1817) who afterwards began his own preaching activi- 
ties in western Hausaland, and his younger brother ‘Abdullahi b. 
Fodiye(1178—1245/1764—1829).”” The latter studied with Jibril for a 


GAL 1: 497f., GAL S 1: 910f. The two chains are also given by Brenner, “Fulbe 
Scholars,” p. 112. 

^ Tāj-0 9: 321 (k-sh-n-y). The reading Kashind derives from his spelling notes bi- 
l-kasri, magsūran. 

? For Jibrīl b. ‘Umar, see ALA 2: 47f., with further reference. 

5 King Faisal Center for Research and Islamic Studies: Manuscripts Catalogue (Ar-Riyad: 
al-Markaz), 6: 71: Ms. no. 426, copied 1265/1848; microfilm, f 1b. 

5 For both of them, see ALA 2: 55-85, 86-113, with extensive reference. 
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longer period, especially the discipline of usül al-fiqh which until that 
time had hardly been given attention among the Maliki scholars of 
the Central Sudan. Jibril was apparently the first local author to 
write a commentary on an important usūl text.” In his views of the 
local milieu in which he was living, Jibril held a radical opinion 
which regarded sinful Muslims as unbelievers (the so-called takfir bi- 
l-ma’ast). This was a position which ‘Uthman b. Fodiye, in spite of 
their close relationship, strongly disapproved of in several of his own 
writings. 

Jibril b. ‘Umar met Zabidi in Cairo during his second stay in the 
Middle East. In 1198/1784 he obtained a comprehensive gāza from 
him for his revāyāt and his own writings which he transmitted to 
‘Uthman b. Fodiye after his return (around 1200/1785). ‘Two enthu- 
silastic verses from a poem of Jibril in praise of Zabidi are also 
extant.’ The chains of transmissions taken from Zabidi form the 
larger part of two writings, collections of chains of scholarly author- 
ities which were prepared by ‘Uthman.” The larger one of the two, 
which also includes the full text of Zabidi’s yaza for Jibril, was writ- 
ten in 1803, in the tense situation shortly before *Uthman's own /yra 
from Gobir which preceded the jihad. ‘Uthman apparently tried to 
use them as a prop of his own authority among the leading Islamic 
scholars of the region. Jibril had already died by then. 

The asānīd which Jibril b. ‘Umar obtained from Zabidi appear to 
be typical for the complex of scholarly tradition transmitted by him. 
At the beginning there is a chain for the Fātiha transmitted via two 
of the jinn, their teacher Burhan and their gādī Shamhūrash. In 
Zabidi’s own words, this is transmitted “for the sake of taking bless- 
ing from the close link.”*! The famous “Hadith transmitted first" 


` This is the previously-mentioned book al-Buliigh an-nāf? ‘ala usūl al-Kawkab as- 
sāt”, commentary to Suyūtī, al-Kawkab as-sati’, itself a commentary to Subkī, fam” 
al-jawāmi', ALA 2: 474. 

* Muhammad Bello b. ‘Uthman b. Fodiye, Infaq al-maysür fi tārīkh bilād at-Takrūr 
(Cairo: Wizārat al-awgāf, 1383/1964), p. 51. 

° Asanid al-fagīr al-mu’tarif bi-l-*ajz wa-t-tagsīr, written in 1218/1803, shortly before 
the Hijra and the beginning of the jihad against Gobir in 1219/1804; the second 
one, shorter and probably older, titled Asānīd al-faqir ad-da’if al-mutashaffi’ bi-l-mushaffa’ 
Ahmad al-sharif; for both, see ALA 2: 59; ‘Umar al-Nagar, “The Asànid of Shehu 
Dan Fodio: How Far Are They a Contribution to His Biography?", in BIFHA 9/10 
(1984—85): 25—33, with the text of Zabīdī's yaza for Jibril b. ‘Umar, pp. 32f. For 
the text of Asānīd al-fagīr ad-da7if the manuscript of the University of Ibadan Library 
(UIL 82/137) was used here. 

9! See Reichmuth, *Murtadā az-Zabidi,” p. 75. 
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(al-hadith al-musalsal bi-l-awwaliyya)? and sanads for 16 important Hadith 
collections are included. But there are also chains for Qur'anic recita- 
tion and figh, and for West African Mālikī scholars it seems remark- 
able that the chain of figh authorities should lead back here to Abū 
Hanifa! Tasawwuf is also well represented with chains including the 
basic “exoteric” and “esoteric” parts of Sufism (al-furi? al-kharya wa- 
l-báfina) and further chains for the Sufi handshake, the Sufi garment, 
the shahdda according to the way of the Qadiriyya, and the ahzab 
of Abū |-Hasan al-Shadhili. On the whole it is clearly the blend of 
Hadith and Sufism, and the sacred character of the chains rather 
than a specific teacher-student relationship which accounts for the 
content of the collection. "Uthmān b. Fodiye’s chains for other major 
Hadith books were taken from another teacher, the Fulani scholar 
Muhammad b. Raji who had himself studied with one of Zabīdīs 
authorities in Medina, Abū |-Hasan al-Sindī al-saghir (d. 1187/1773). 
This shows that the common links of the different local milieus finally 
lead back to the scholarly circles of the Hijaz. 

Another very important aspect of the relationship between Zabidi 
and Jibril is related to the discussion about the genealogical origins 
of the Fulani people to whom both Jibril and the jihad leaders 
belonged. Muhammad Bello (d. 1253/1837), "Uthmān b. Fodiye's 
son and successor, mentions in his major historical work Infaq al- 
maysür a. tradition related by Jibril on the authority of Zabidi which 
traces the origin of the Fulani back to Ja far b. Abr Talib. Zabidi 
also assigned a Jewish descent to the Torodbe, the scholarly class of 
the Fulani in the Western Sudan to whom 'Uthmān's family had 
originally belonged. These opinions can be related to the complex 
and contradictory web of origin tradiüons put forward for many 
West African Muslim groups since the late eighteenth century. Zabidi 
most probably had learnt about them through his own visitors. The 
Fulani scholars, who were involved in Islamic movements in so many 
different regions, apparently tried to connect their origins with the 
Mediterranean region and the Arabo-Islamic world. Through this 
they were able to keep their distance from the different classes of 
warriors and aristocrats whom they faced in their struggles. Similar 
strategies can be observed for the Zwāyā of the Western Sahara (see 


* Ibid., p. 74. 
5 Muhammad Bello, Infaq al-maisür, p. 223. 
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above), or the Ineslemen among the Tuareg north of the Niger and 
in the Air. A historical identity of the Fulani as a “chosen people” 
was thus constructed.? As a leading genealogical authority Zabīdī 
was clearly drawn into this process by his eager visitors. The entry 
on Fallāta in the Tq al-‘ariis would also seem to reflect this tendency, 
as it presents it as a name for *a wide region in the Maghrib" (nàhtya 
muttasi'a bi-l-Maghrib).^ The militant jihad movements led by the 
Fulani in Hausaland would soon move beyond the exclusive non- 
belligerent caste status of the Islamic scholars and their communi- 
ties." As already seen for the Western Sudan, the relationship between 
the local scholars and Zabidi can be placed within the context of 
far-reaching cultural and communal changes. 

Given the strong attachment of Jibril b. ‘Umar and his student 
"Uthmān b. Fodiye to Zabidi and his authority, it seems remarkable 
that the fiercest scholarly and political opponent of the jihad move- 
ment in Hausaland can also be linked via his father to the same 
figure. Mention has already been made of Muhammad b. Muhammad 
al-Kānimī in connection with the dispute in the Fazzān. Zabīdī calls 
him “our friend” (sāhtbunā).** He originated from Kanim east of Lake 
Chad and established himself in the Fazzan where he married the 
daughter of an Arab trader. After extensive travels he finally died 
in Medina. His son, Muhammad al-Amīn al-Kānimī (1189—1253/ 
1775-1837)? studied in Tripoli. He also stayed for a long time in 
the Hijaz and then settled in Bornu where he gained many follow- 
ers among the rural and nomadic groups of the Kanembu and the 
Arabs. With their military support he was able to defeat and expel 
the local jihad movement of the Fulani who had already occupied 
the Bornu capital. He engaged in a scholarly correspondence with 
"Uthmān b. Fodiye, accusing him of unjustified warfare against 


* For the Ineslemen, see H.T. Norris, The Tuaregs: Their Islamic Legacy and its 
Diffusion in the Sahel (Warminster: Aris and Phillips, 1975), passim (see index p. 232); 
Norris, The Arab Conquest, pp. 106, 109f., 119f., 122, 216, 247. 

* See D. Robinson, The Holy War of Umar Tal: The Western Sudan in the mid- 
Nineteenth Century (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1985), pp. 81-89. 

9» Taj-K 7: 33. Takmila 1: 395 mentions it as a name for Sijilmasa, which does 
not seem clear yet. 

* For the stages of this development, see especially, M. Last, “Reform in West 
Africa: The Jihad Movements of the Nineteenth Century," in History of West Africa, 
2nd ed., J.F.A. Ajayi and Michael Crowder (Harlow: Longman, 1987), 2: 15-25. 

55 Mu'jam f. 90a; see also ALA 2: 384. 

* For Muhammad al-Amin al-Kanimi, see ALA 2: 384ff., with further reference. 
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fellow Muslims.” This controversy put the jihad leaders under con- 
siderable moral pressure, and it was one of the factors that led to 
the composition of historical accounts of their movement, like the 
Infāg al-maysür already mentioned. Through his military power and 
his scholarly authority Kanimi became the most influential warlord 
and kingmaker in Bornu. His son finally overthrew the old dynasty 
of the Sefuwa which had been in existence since the eleventh cen- 
tury. He founded the dynasty of the Shehus which still holds office 
in northeastern Nigeria." In combining his scholarly position with 
the military support of the pastoralists, Kanimi like the jihad lead- 
ers, profoundly changed and centralised the base of power in his 
country. 


Eastern and .Nilotic Sudan: Darfur, Sinnàr 


For the kingdoms of the eastern Sudan, Darfur and the Fūnj Sultanate 
of Sinnar, Zabidi’s Mujam is also the earliest available text to pro- 
vide notes on scholars and visitors from those states in Middle Eastern 
biographical writing. This, of course, reflects their increased relations 
with northern Africa and the Hijaz. Since the 1750s there was an 
intensified caravan traffic between Darfur and Egypt on the “Forty 
Days Road” (darb al-arba'in) which brought slaves, ivory and ostrich 
feathers toward the north. For Egypt this route became the most 
important gateway to the African interior from which the country 
imported annually more than 3,000—4,000 slaves in the eighteenth 
century.” Darfur itself expanded during this period.” Sultan Muham- 
mad Tayrāb (1752-85) conquered Kordofan with its wealth of live- 
stock and of gummi arabicum and made it part of his kingdom which 
for some time even included the western banks of the White Nile. 


? Important parts of this correspondence have been preserved in Muhammad 
Bello, /nfáq al-maysür, pp. 151—194. 

” For Bornu and the rule of the Shehus in the nineteenth century see L. Brenner, 
The Shehus of Kukawa: A History of the al-Kanemi of Borno (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1974); L. Brenner and R. Cohen, “Borno in the Nineteenth Century,” in Ajayi and 
Crowder, History of West Africa, 2nd ed., 2: 132—173. 

? See Walz, Trade, passim (see index p. 279). 

? For this development, see R.S. O’Fahey, “Part Two: Dar Für, in O'Fahey 
and Spaulding, Kingdoms of the Sudan, pp. 134f£; R.S. O'Fahey, State and Society in 
Dar Für (London: C. Hurst, 1980), pp. 11f£, 38£, 44ff., 82ff, 131-44,147. 
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Trade remained under the control of the ruler who managed to neu- 
tralise the powerful aristocracy and to strengthen the power of 
the royal court. His successor was the first to establish a permanent 
capital in a kingdom which had until then been ruled from shifüng 
royal camps. 

The Fūnj Sultanate, ruled by a Muslim dynasty of local origins 
which showed elements of matrilinear structure and maintained the 
rituals of sacred kingdom, was much more affected by its opening 
towards Egypt and the Middle East. Spaulding has amply described 
the erosion of the bases of state power and legitimacy brought about 
by the commercial opening, the development of more than 30 urban 
centres and the cultural Arabization which went along with this.” 
Trade, commerce and also the judiciary came to be largely con- 
trolled by the new urban elites. The rural population became increas- 
ingly dependent on the traders. The court lost much of its influence, 
and the monarchs granted extensive privileges and tax-free land hold- 
ings to local religious leaders and their families. The Fūnj who now 
tried to claim Umayyad descent for themselves were confronted in 
1761 with the usurpation of much of their power by their wazirs, 
the Hama] who were closer to the new Islamic elite groups. The 
power vacuum which arose from this situation led to a protracted 
civil war which was not ended until the Egyptian invasion of 1821. 

Zabidi’s remarks on his visitors from Darfur and Sinnar reflect 
the growing relations to the exterior world typical for both states 
during that period. In the case of Darfur the ruler stood at the cen- 
tre of these relations, and the visitors were either closely related to 
him or were supported in this respect by Zabidi himself. In Sinnar, 
on the other hand, the initiative came from members of the reli- 
gious families, and the ruler is not even mentioned. One of the schol- 
ars of Darfur, Adam b. 'Abdallah al-Fürani? who had come to 
al-Azhar with his nephew obtained a letter of recommendation from 
Zabidi, directed at Sultan Muhammad Tayràb himself. Zabidi’s 
respect for the sultan, labelled by him as a “pious man" (al-rajul al- 
sülih) seems worthy of note. The visitor managed to secure an appoint- 
ment as mufti after his return. The second, more prominent visitor 


> 


7* J.L. Spaulding, “Part One: Sinnār,” in O’Fahey and Spaulding, Kingdoms of the 
Sudan; J.L. Spaulding, The Heroic Age in Sinnar (East Lansing: Michigan State University 
Press, 1985). 

^ Mujam f. lb margin. 
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was Ishaq b. Muhammad al-Harbī al-Fürani' who used to travel 
between Darfur and Egypt as the sultan’s wakil, or agent. He showed 
great interest in lexicography and asked for a copy of Ibn al-Tayyib's 
commentary on the Qamüs. As Zabidi mentioned elsewhere, the sul- 
tan himself ordered a copy of his own Taj al-'arüs." The wakil was 
later given one of the sultan's sisters for marriage—a common way 
to attach loyal dignitaries more firmly to the ruler—and became 
very rich. The image of a ruler with growing interest in Arabic lan- 
guage and lexicography fits into the pattern which could be found 
in other regions with respect to the local elite groups. As O'Fahey 
stated, in the case of Darfur the impetus for changes toward greater 
Islamic orthodoxy also came from the sultans themselves.” 

In contrast to Darfur, all the visitors from Sinnar mentioned by 
Zabidi can also be identified from local sources. An early contact 
by correspondence was initiated already by one of the well-known 
Sufis and fugahā” of Sinnar, ‘Abd al-Rahmān b. Salih Ban al-Naqa 
(1121—71/1710—57) who had been travelling widely and who pro- 
vided Zabidi with an yaza from a famous Yemeni scholar.” His son 
al-Hasan (1159—1229/1746—1814) is mentioned by Ibn Dayfallah as 
having obtained an gàza from Zabidi.? In later years it was one of 
the members of the family of the khatīb of Sinnar, Su ūdī b. Khiyārī 
b. ‘Ammar who studied with him for some time in Cairo.*' His rel- 
ative ‘Abd al-Salam b. ‘Abd al-Hafiz b. ‘Ammar also received an 
yaza.* Both figure as scribes or witnesses in documents of that period 
from Sinnàr and thus belonged to the officials of the Fünj capital. 
‘Abd al-Salam later was appointed khatib himself. Their family seems 
to have maintained regular contacts to the exterior world. The grand- 
father of the two, the khatīb ‘Ammar b. ‘Abd al-Hafiz had already 


76 


Mujam f. 25b margin. 

7 Reichmuth, *Murtadā az-Zabidi,” p. 96. 

? O'Fahey, “State and Society," p. 147. 

? Mujam f. 30a margin; for Ban an-Nagā see Ibn. Daifallah, abaqāt, no. 245, 
pp. 291ff; Tabagàt wad Daifallah. al-dhayl wa-l-takmila, ed. M.I. Abū Salim and 
Y.F. Hasan (Khartoum: al-Dar al'ālamiyya h-l-üba'a, 1982), no. 207, p. 94. The 
Yemeni scholar was Hasan b. ‘Abd al-Rahman Ba ‘Aydid from Mukha. 

* Ibn Daifallah, Tabagāt, p. 190. 

? Mujam f. 38b. 

? Mujam f. 77b margin. 

* J.L. Spaulding and M.I. Abu Salim, Public Documents from Sinnār (East Lansing: 
Michigan State University Press, 1989), no. 15 [1177/1763], pp. 104, 107; no. 16 
[1179/1765], pp. 111, 114. 
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visited Egypt and the Hijaz in 1079—81/1667—9.** Zabidi qualifies 
them as Shafi, the madhhab of a small but by no means insignificant 
minority in an otherwise largely Maliki milieu.” He also mentions 
for both a descent from Zubayr b. al--Awamm, the famous com- 
panion of the Prophet. Within the Sudanese context, this identifies 
them as members of the Kawahla tribal group. Another member of 
this tribe comes up with Hasan al-Kāhilī, called Sukaykir, who also 
obtained an yaza and who can equally be found in Ibn Dayfallah's 
Tabagāt.** 

Relations with Sinnār, which is also mentioned in the Tāj al-'arüs 
and described as a “famous town in Ethiopia," had developed after 
the earliest contacts in a way which was quite typical for Zabīdī. 
After Su'üdi b. Khiyari’s successful visit the local scholars agreed to 
send one of their promising young men to Cairo with a formal 
request (istid’a’) for a summary gāza for them. This young man who 
visited Zabidi in 1192/1778—79 was Ahmad b. 'Īsā b. Mudawwi al- 
Ansari (d. 1241/1826).** He stayed for a long time in Egypt and 
the Hijaz. Apart from Zabidi, the famous Mālikī and Khalwatī 
shaykh Ahmad al-Dardir (d. 1201/1786) and also Salih al-Fullānī 
belonged to his teachers.? When he went home he delivered Zabidi’s 
yaza to most of those scholars mentioned above. After the Egyptian 
occupation he was one of the most respected indigenous scholars. 
His students obtained prominent positions in the judiciary and in 
the administration. By his training and his peculiar way of teaching 
and commenting and by his strong orientation towards the rational 
disciplines (al-‘uliim al-‘aqliyya),°° Ahmad b. ‘Isa was apparently able 
to meet the demands of the Egyptian administration for able per- 
sonnel. He thus initiated a tradition of indigenous officials and reli- 
gious dignitaries. Interests in the local historiography of the Fūnj 


** For ‘Ammar b. ‘Abd al-Hafiz, sec Ibn Daifallah, Tabagat, pp. 260-3. 

* Their grandfather already taught Shafi’ fig: in Ibn Daifallah, Tabagāt (p. 294) 
he is mentioned as having taught the Shāfrī manual a/-Minhāj to one of his stu- 
dents called ‘Alt walad al-Shafi’r. 

8 Mentioned as Hasan Sikēkra in Ibn Daifallah, Tabagāt, pp. 190, 367. 

U Tāj-K 12: 94. 

38 For Ahmad b. ‘Isa b. Mudawwī al-Ansārī, see ALA 1: 14ff; ‘Izz ad-Din al- 
Amin, Qaryat Kutranj wa-atharuhā al-‘umi fi l-Sūdān (Khartoum: Khartoum University 
Press, 1395/1975), pp. 40—48. 

8 Amin, Autrānj, p. 42. Salih al-Fullani also transmitted his Sufi tariqa, presum- 
ably the Sammāniyya, to him. 

? Amin, Autrānj, p. 43. 
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kingdom are also attested for him.” Ahmad b. ‘Isa’s career represents 
another kind of influence exerted by Zabidi and other prominent 
contemporary scholars in Cairo and Medina upon the local scholarly 
elite of the Sudan and its later development under Egyptian rule. 

Another travelling scholar from the Fünj kingdom during this cru- 
cial period for the Sudan was Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah b. Salim b. Idris 
al-Sinnari (born after 1160/1746). He was a student of Ahmad b. 
Īsā and studied in Yemen, Hijaz and then also in Egypt with Zabīdī. 
He further went to Istanbul and to Aleppo, where his biographer 
finally lost track of him.” 


Forms and topics of Islamic discourse 


The overview of Zabidi’s Saharan and sub-Saharan network has 
brought out several far-reaching processes of socio-cultural change 
underway in the late eighteenth century and which in itself had to 
do with the growing external contacts of the respective regions. 
Zabīdī's statements in the Mužam illustrate these processes but also 
demonstrate that he was actively taking part in them. He seems to 
have become an important focus of contact and correspondence for 
those local Islamic milieus, especially for younger and more enter- 
prising scholars and students. His letters of recommendation were 
apparently much in demand, and he was also asked for his opinion 
in local theological disputes. His notes show that he frequently held 
intense discussions with his students and guests, touching upon issues 
of his own writings like the dictionary or his commentary on the 
Ihyā” which was still in progress at that time. This latter work in 
particular seems to have profited much from these discussions. The 
same can be said for Zabīdīs own genealogical and geographical 
interests for which he was greatly indebted to his visitors for infor- 
mation that, as we have seen, frequently found its way into his philo- 
logical writings. The various entries in the 7aj al-‘ariis and Takmila 
for African regions, localities and peoples illustrate this exchange with 


?! ATA 1: 16. 

? Biography in ‘Abd al-Razzāg al-Baytār, Hilat al-bashar ft tārīkh al-qarn al-thalith 
'ashar, ed. M.B. al-Baytàr (Damascus: al-Majma” al-‘ilmi al-‘arabi, 1382/1963), 
1: 198f. 
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his visitors. This could be shown especially for the Kunta. For Walāta 
Zabidi also mentions the Maha@ib, the leading group of families of 
his time, information that clearly originated with contemporary infor- 
mants from the region, if not from Walāta itself.” Even the south- 
ern Ethiopian town of Harar, whose scholars received an gāza from 
Zabidi, figures in the Takmila.** 

The Mujam also shows a strong interest of its author in the col- 
lection of religious writings of local origin. An important example 
for this is a collection of prayers by a Shaykh called al-Tayyib al- 
Sūdānī which he was given by a friend during a stay in Upper 
Egypt.” Its author can most probably be identified with the famous 
founder of the Sudanese Sammaniyya, Ahmad al-Tayyib b. al-Bashir 
(1155-1239/1742-1824)* who after his first stay in Mecca gained 
many followers in Upper Egypt and the Northern Sudan. With 
Zabidi he had a teacher in common who played a very significant 
role in the development of Sufism during that period. This was 
‘Abdallah b. Ibrahim al-Mīrghanī (1119-1207/1707-93)" who lived 
in al-Tà'if and who as a Sufi claimed direct inspiration from the 
Prophet. Zabidi also mentions him in his large collection of Sufi 
chains as one of his authorities for the farīga muhammadiyya.? Mīrghanī 
scems to have been a crucial figure for the later development of this 


* Taj K 5: 136. For a recent study on Walāta, the Arabisation of its popula- 
tion since the late seventeenth century and the Mahjūb family cluster which emerged 
from this process, see T. Cleaveland, Becoming Walata: A History of Social Formation 
and Transformation (Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 2002); review by K.S. Vikør, SAfHS 
12 (2001): 176ff. 

* Zabīdī, Takmila 3: 201 (h-r-r). The yaza is mentioned by him in his letter to 
Sulayman al-Ahdal; see Reichmuth, “Murtada az-Zabidi,” p. 98, where, however, 
the town appears as al-Harār. 

? Mujjam f. 58a. 

* ATA 1: 94£; A.K. Garbe, Die "Azahir ar-riyad fi manāgib al-'ārif bi-llah Ahmad 
at-Tayyib ibn al-Bašīr” von ‘Abd al-Mahmüd Nar ad-Dà im. Betrachtungen. zur Biographie 
eines. sudanesischen Heiligen des 18./ 19. Jahrhunderts (M.A. thesis, University of Halle, 
1997); for his journey to Upper Egypt, see pp. 64—68. 

9 Mujam f. 44a—45a; ALA 1: 180ff; for the Mujam as a source text for Mirghani’s 
strange sharifian genealogy which led back to the Eleventh Imam, see A. Hofheinz, 
"Sons of a Hidden Imam: The Genealogy of the Mirghani Family,” SAZHS 3 
1992): 11. 
| ii Hem al-Zabidi, {qd aljawhar al-thamin fi l-dhikr wa-turug al-ilbās wa-l-talqin, 
ms. Cairo, tasawwuf Tamir no. 332, pp. 89f. See S. Reichmuth, “Sufi Traditions 
and Promises of Salvation in the Ottoman Middle East: Murtada al-Zabidi 
(d. 1205/1731) and His Collection of turug” (Paper delivered at the World Congress 
for Middle Eastern Studies, University of Mainz, 11 September 2002). 
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influential line of Sufi practice which by the continuous use of the 
taslya sought to develop a consciousness of the presence of the Prophet 
and to secure visions of him even while awake.? Mīrghanī's grand- 
son was Muhammad 'Uthmān al-Mirghani (d. 1268/1852),'" disci- 
ple of Ahmad b. Idris and founder of the Khatmiyya. 

Zabīdīs friend in Upper Egypt who procured for him the col- 
lection of Ahmad al-Tayyib’s prayers was ‘Abd al-Haqq b. Yusuf 
al-Ugsurī, descendant of a famous medieval saint in. Luxor. His 
son ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al-Haqq (1788-1877)?! later belonged to the circle 
of Ahmad b. Idris himself. This illustrates the significance of the 
Sammāniyya for the development of Sufism in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, even in those regions where it was to be overshadowed by 
other, newly founded turug. Apart from the Sudan this can be seen 
even in Mauritania where an initial influence of the Sammaniyya 
seems to have existed in the late eighteenth century. Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Karīm al-Samman even, according to a Mauritanian fam- 
ily tradition, appointed a quib for that country.'” Another Mauritanian 
Sufi attached to Sammān was ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Shinqiti who died 
in Samman's zawya in Medina in 1181/1767 and bequeathed all 
his books to it."* In Mauritania itself, however, the Sammaniyya 
has not left any sizeable traces. For that region it can be regarded 
as a forerunner of the Tijāniyya whose founder, Ahmad al-Tijānī 
(1150—1230/1737—1815) had also become affiliated with Sammān in 
Medina.' The adherents of the Tijaniyya were limited within Mauri- 
tania to certain groups like the ‘Idaw ‘Alt and could never compete 
in numbers with the Qadiriyya Kuntiyya. Like that ģarīga, however, 
they were able to gain considerable influence outside their home 


9 See F. Meier, “Der mystische Weg,” in Welt des Islam. Geschichte und Kultur im 
Keichen des Propheten, ed. B. Lewis (München: Orbis, 2002; first edition Braunschweig: 
George Westermann, 1976), pp. 123£; B. Radtke, “Ibriziana,” especially pp. 114—27, 
with further reference. For taslya and its connection with visionary experience of 
the Prophet, chiefly since the sixteenth century, see F. Meier, Bemerkungen zur 
Mohammedverehrung, Die Segensprechung über. Mohammed, vol. 1, pt. 1 of Nachgelassene 
Schriften, ed. B. Radtke and G. Schubert (Leiden: E,J. Brill, 2002): 49—54, 229. 

W ALA 1: 197ff. 

V ALA 1: 145. 

"2 Al-l'aàlib Muhammad b. Anbüjah, d. in Tishit between 1180 and 1190, 
Rebstock, Maurische Literaturgeschichte 1: 302 (under no. 892). 

"5 Mentioned in Muhammad Khalil al-Murādī, Silk al-durar fi a’yan al-gam al- 
thānī ‘ashar (Baghdad: Muthannā, n.d.; reprint of the first edition Bulaq, 1301/1883), 
2: 330. 

4 A.S. Karrar, The Sufi Brotherhoods in the Sudan (London: C. Hurst, 1992), p. 120. 
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region, especially further south in Western and Central Sudanic 
Africa. 

The starting point for Zabidr' relations with his visitors was the 
transmission of his asānīd for Prophetic traditions and further those 
for other disciplines, fwrug, books and poems. ‘Uthman b. Fodiye 
added an introduction to his collection of asānīd which, by fusing 
quotations from different Hadith and Sufi authors with his own 
words, aptly summarizes the interest in these chains for himself and 
his people. Apart from providing general authenticity and credi- 
bility to religious tradition it is a desire to secure the closest possi- 
ble connection with the Prophet which 1s strongly expressed in this 
text. Those who lack descent from the Prophet can secure for them- 
selves, by clinging to the people with short asānīd or even by obtain- 
ing their gáza, a kind of paternity which was closer and more dignified 
than that provided by birth (h-anna Laba’ fi l-dīn azam darajatan min 
aba’ al-wilada). ‘The position of the transmitter is fused with the role 
of the Sufi shaykh as fatherly murshid or spiritual guide: a person 
without spiritual affiliation will always be doomed to remain noth- 
ing but a foundling in that field. The fusion of Prophetic and Sufi 
tradition which can be seen here seems to be highly representative 
for the period as a whole. The tsnād is described with reference to 
Sufyan al-Thawri as the “weapon of the believer" (siah al-mu’min). 
‘Uthman explicitly states that there had been no interest in the asānīd 
in his country, and as the zsndd belongs to the peculiarities of the 
umma he wants his collection to provide benefit for anybody who 
desires it, his children, companions, and all brethren (jam? al-ikhwan). 
By creating a new community without closed borders, the use of 
asānīd in his presentation was clearly leading beyond the exclusive 
scholarly circles and beyond the rigidity of descent groups. It could 
provide religious support for any newly emerging group and even 
for the religious status of the common believer. Their introduction 
coincided with the erosion and final breakdown of the caste status 
of Muslims in his region which was underway during these times 
already mentioned above. °° 


5 *Üthman b. Fodiye, Asānīd al-fagīr al-da7f, ms. UIL 82/137, pp. Iff. The quo- 
tations central for the argument are from a commentary on an urjūza of al-Suyūtī 
by an as yet unknown author, Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Ghudāmisī (sic, presum- 
ably al-Ghadāmisī, 16th century or later), and from al-Sha'rani (d. 973/1565). 

1% For this especially see Last, “Reform in West Africa," pp. 18ff. 
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In the field of theology, too, which was so dear to the Fulani 
scholars in particular, a similar opening up of the exclusivity seems 
to have taken place in the period before the jihad in Hausaland. 
There were intense discussions about an uncritical belief which was 
based on an unquestioning reliance upon religious authority (the so- 
called zmàn al-muqallid). For a long time it was the opinion of the 
North African theologian Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Sanusi (d. 892/1486) 
that prevailed among the local theologians. According to him any 
taglīd in questions of the creed amounted to unbelief, and it was the 
first duty of every believer to know the rational proofs for the exis- 
tence of God and for the other articles of faith. Otherwise he would 
be in danger of falling into doubt and unbelief. Such opinions were 
apparently widespread. One of ‘Uthman b. Fodiye's larger writings, 
Hisn al-afhām, challenges them and tries to refute them at length.'?? 
This defence of īmān al-muqallid would seem to reflect the same issue 
as above, i.e. the religious and social recognition of the common 
Muslim vis-a-vis the members of scholarly groups who were proud 
of their religious learning and who had made it the base of their 
social status and, sometimes, even part of their ethnic identity. '?? 

Even if Zabidi did not play any notable role in these discussions 
in the Central Sudan he did treat the question in his Ithāf As a 
Maturidite by theology he also insisted on the validity of the īmān 
al-mugallīd.'” For him it was the heart which was crucial also for 
issues of knowledge.'!° With regard to Sanūsī and his strong insis- 
tence on logic and rational proof, Zabidi attempted a historical expla- 
nation for the attitude of the North African master: in his time the 
Kharyites who were experienced in philosophy had came down from 
the Jabal Nafūsa and from Jarba and had engaged the Sunnites in 
many difficult and intricate disputations.''' In reaction to this the 


197 *Uthmàn b. Muhammad b. Fodiye, Hisn al-afhàm min juyüsh al-awhüm, ed. and 
trans. F.R. al-Siddiqi (Kano: Quality Press, 1989). See L. Brenner, “Muslim Thought 
in Eighteenth-Century West Africa: The Case of Shaykh Uthman b. Fudi" in 
Fighteenth- Century Renewal and Reform in Islam, ed. N. Levtzion and J.O. Voll (Syracuse: 
Syracuse University Press 1987), pp. 42—49. 

108 For the socio-cultural role of the Fulfulde translations of Sanūsī's creed Umm 
al-barahin, see L. Brenner, West African Sufi: The Religious Heritage and Spiritual Search 
of Cerno Bokar Saalif Tall (London: C. Hurst, 1984), pp. 79—86. 

109 Tthaf 1: 212f. 

"0 Tthaf 1: 221; 2: 370. 

!! For this and for the whole controversy about logic see Ithaf 1, S. 275-86. 
The historical substance of his explanation still has to be clarified. 
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Sunnis in their turn had become absorbed in logic and kalām, and 
it was Sanüsi who finally completed the refutation of their oppo- 
nents. He had done this with the best of intentions, namely the pro- 
tection of Muslims. But since that time both disciplines had become 
in North Africa an end in themselves, and the transmission of Hadith 
had been almost lost. Zabidi summarizes a controversy about the 
religious value of logic between the Egyptian polymath Jalal al-Din 
al-Suyüti (d. 911/1505) and the North African scholar ‘Abd al-Karīm 
al-Maghili (d. 909/1504)."? He also quotes at length the Moroccan 
scholar Abū |-Hasan al-Yūsī (d. 1102/1691) who supported Maghili's 
defence of logic. But Zabidi shows himself inclined to support the 
critique of this discipline which had already been put forward by 
Ibn Taymiyya and by al-Suyüti after him. For Zabidi, too, logic, 
apart from its undeniable qualities, had its dangerous sides for the 
faith as it could easily breed domineering and skeptical habits. 

In his account of this debate on logic and rational theology in 
North Africa, and in his own preference for a kind of fideism in 
matters of personal religious belief, Zabīdī seems to have had much 
in common with his contemporaries in Sudanic Africa who were 
moving from their tradition of rational theology in a similar direc- 
tion. The role of Sufism cannot be overlooked in this context. Here 
as elsewhere, local participation in general Islamic discourse had very 
specific local dimensions. 


Conclusion 


A general overview shows that the topics and disciplines of Islamic 
discourse which stand out in Zabidi’s communication with the Saharan 
and Sub-Saharan communities were first and foremost related to the 
transmission of asānīd for Hadith and other texts and disciplines of 
learning and Sufism. Discussions on basic issues of piety, theology 
and legal authority also come up in his notes, although it has to be 
added that Zabidi does not seem to have issued fatwas in any legal 
sense. The other great fields of interest common to Zabidi and his 
visitors were Arabic lexicography and adab, as well as Islamic geneal- 
ogy and geography. These interests can be understood within the 


"2 ALA 2: 20ff. 
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context of local endeavours of several Muslim ethnic and social groups 
to redefine their status and identity. The great discussions about ijti- 
had and taglīd, about the authority of the legal schools and about 
the iman al-muqallid which can be traced in local Arabic literature 
also figure in his own writings. 

His visitors from the different parts of Saharan and sub-Saharan 
Africa can often be identified as belonging to the rising commercial 
and educated elites in their respective areas. Younger scholars and 
Sufis played a very significant role among them, but the well-estab- 
lished and prominent local scholars and officials were also fully rep- 
resented. People both of rural and of urban background were among 
them, showing that all these groups by that time had been building 
up their own network relations with Cairo and the Haramayn. 

Several important processes of socio-cultural and political change 
which were unfolding in the respective areas can be related to this 
interplay of discourse and network development.!? One was Arabization 
and the expansion of Arabic literary and poetic activities, which 
could be observed here for the whole region from the Western to 
the Nilotic Sudan. Another was related to the expansion and reor- 
ganisation of Sufi turuq. Apart from the well-established Shadhiliyya- 
Nasiriyya this included especially the Oadiriyya-Kuntiyya and the 
Sammāniyya, and foreshadowed the later foundations like those of 
the Tijāniyya and the various furug founded by the disciples of Ahmad 
b. Idris. A third process which appeared in quite different regional 
contexts was the rise of rural and tribal scholar groups who were 
overcoming their former status limitations and developing a more 
general and quite popular appeal, while the caste-like structures of 
their social organization were gradually eroding in different areas. 
Some of the religious and political controversies and even the Jihad 
movements of the Western and Central Sudan could be clearly related 
to the growing influence and activities of such scholar groups. In 


!5 For a theoretical model linking discourse, network, and structure in a descrip- 
tion of cultural transformation, see M. Kemper, “Diskurse, Netzwerke, Strukturen: 
Das DNS-Modell zur Veranschaulichung von kulturellen Transformationsprozessen,” 
in Abgeschlossene und laufende Forschungsarbeiten der Nachwuchsgruppe (Volkswagen-Stiftung) 
"Islamische. Bildungsnetzwerke im lokalen und transnationalen Kontext. (18—20. Jahrhundert)” 
am Seminar für Orientalisttk und Indologie der Ruhr-Universität Bochum, Bochum, ed. 
M. Kemper, B. Agai (November, 2002), pp. 3-26. This model is illustrated by a 
case study of customary and Islamic legal institutions and the transformation of 
Muslim society in the Caucasus in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
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this context it seems significant that, in the case of 'Uthman b. Fodiye 
and Muhammad al-Kanimi, founder and fiercest opponent of a jihad 
movement could both be related by their teacher or father to the 
circle of Zabidi. Different as they were, they became foundational 
figures of new states and of ruling houses that continue to hold con- 
siderable authority in their old realms. 

The correlation between networks, discursive fields and structural 
development which we have tried here to extract from Zabidi’s 
Mužam and other local Arabic sources for the Saharan and sub- 
Saharan region would seem to yield some important general insights 
into the interplay of internal and external factors of change which 
were at work in the transformation of Muslim societies in Africa in 
the respective period. Zabidi who attracted attention and admira- 
tion even in remote areas can be seen as both a mirror and a focal 
point of that transformation. 


CHAPTER SIX 


GOTHS IN THE LANDS OF THE BLACKS: 
A PRELIMINARY SURVEY OF THE 
KA'TI LIBRARY IN TIMBUKTU 


Albrecht Hofheinz 


In 1991 I was sitting in a Moorish café in Granada, in southern 
Spain. The café was styled to recall the atmosphere of the times 
when Islam reigned in al-Andalus, the name the Arabs gave to the 
Iberian Peninsula. Muslim rule there lasted almost eight centuries, 
from 711 to 1492. During this üme al-Andalus was a leading cul- 
tural and intellectual center important not only within the Muslim 
world, but for the development of Christian and Jewish thought in 
Europe as well. The name ‘al-Andalus’ still evokes images of a cul- 
tural apogee, of the refinement of arts at princely courts such as the 
Alhambra, of enchanüng gardens recreating oases in the middle of 
city walls, the flourishing of love poetry, the sophistication of Islamic 
mystical thought, religious tolerance and the bringing together of the 
best minds of mankind. True, al-Andalus is a ‘paradise lost’, and 
the images it conjures may not contain all the elements that made 
up Muslim Spain. But this is not what matters here. Al-Andalus 
remains not only a part of Muslims’ heritage to be proud of, but 
also a model to measure oneself against and aspire to. 

As I was sitting in this café in Granada, the last capital of al- 
Andalus, sipping my tea and trying to decipher the Arabic poetry 
decorating the walls, I noticed a tall, slim African man with fine fea- 
tures sitting in a corner next to me. We struck up a conversation, 
and he told me that he came from Timbuktu, in Mali in West 
Africa, and was studying here in Spain. ‘Why Spain?’ I wanted to 
know. "Well, he said, ‘my ancestors are from here. They were Spanish 
Muslims forced to leave their homeland when Christian rulers moved 
further and further south, squeezing the sovereign Muslim territo- 
ries until the final fall of Granada in 1492. Like hundreds of thou- 
sands of others, my ancestors crossed the Straits of Gibraltar to seek 
refuge on the other side. Unlike most, however, they did not stay 
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on the Mediterranean’s southern shore. They moved on across the 
Sahara to the Niger Bend, to Timbuktu, where they settled and mar- 
ried and had children and became important officials of state and... 
well, I am one of their offspring. 

I looked at him in amazement and, I must admit, all but disbe- 
lief. Stories of wise strangers coming from far away lands to settle 
among the natives, marrying the king's daughter and introducing a 
new religion and new material or cultural techniques are among the 
stock repertoire of African historical traditions, and modern histori- 
ans generally do well not to take them all too literally. And from 
my studies of Sudanese history I was very familia with imagined 
genealogies tailored to establish and maintain social or political claims. 

Most Northern Sudanese today, for instance, sport pedigrees that 
make them descendants of ‘Abbas, the uncle of the Prophet. These 
genealogies can be demonstrated to be products of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries when the Islamic idenüty of the leading 
classes and then of the majority of the population in the Nilotic 
Sudan became much more pronounced.! 

So the ‘historicity’ of such presumed ancestors must often be ques- 
tioned, and the accounts should instead be analyzed for their ‘ide- 
ological content. I was therefore inclined to view the story of my 
Malian friend as an attempt to link himself to the glory of al-Andalus, 
perhaps somehow mediated through the Moroccan expedition that 
conquered ‘Timbuktu and the Niger Bend in 1591. But “no”, he 
assured me, “we came there long before the Moroccans, and I am 


' Sometimes the newly established family trees were poorly made. Thus, for 
example, I have analyzed in depth the pedigree of the Sudan's most important Sufi 
leaders, the Mirghani family, who base their claim to prominence largely on their 
Sharīfīan status, that is, their descent from the Prophet. Proof of this, they say, is 
a written pedigree found in a chest in al-Tà'if, the summer resort of Mecca, and 
copied by the famous eighteenth-century polymath al-Zabidi. Whatever al-Zabīdī 
copied, he did not study it too well, for it linked the Mirghanis to the Prophet 
through the twelve Shri unāms, the last of whom, as is well known, disappeared at 
a young age without leaving any offspring. Albrecht Hofheinz, “Sons of a Hidden 
Imam: The Genealogy of the Mīrghanī family," $47HS 3 (1992): 9-27. See also 
Jay Spaulding, “The Utility of Traditional Sudanese Genealogical Literature," in 
idem, “Kings of Sun and Shadow: A History of the ‘Abdallab Provinces of the 
Northern Sinnar Sultanate, 1500—1800 A.D.” (Ph.D. diss., Columbia University, 
1971), pp. 286-97; R.S. O’Fahey & Jay Spaulding, Aingdoms of the Sudan (London: 
Methuen, 1974), p. 20. For a nuanced reappraisal of ethnic identities and indige- 
nous historical traditions from a performance point of view, see Abdullahi Ali 
Ibrahim, “Breaking the Pen of Harold MacMichael: The Ja’aliyyin Identity Revisited,” 
IjAHS 21 (1988): 217-31. 
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preparing to write a history of the Spanish emigrants to Timbuktu.” 
I took his card and stuck it away and returned to my Sudanese stud- 
ies and forgot all about him. Timbuktu has long had its own mys- 
tque as a fabled city of riches at the far end of the world, but I 
had read enough to know that the streets there were not paved with 
gold as the imaginations so many an explorer would have it. 

Then, one day in September 1999, I was on a visit to Bergen, 
Norway, where my own imagination has ample sources to feed upon. 
The visit was timed to meet up with John Hunwick, the leading spe- 
cialist of West African Islamic history, who had then just come back 
from his latest visit to Timbuktu. With him he brought a handful 
of photographs of Arabic manuscripts from a newly unearthed col- 
lection there which he was very excited about. Among these were 
samples from a beautifully decorated copy of the Attāb al-Shifa’ bi- 
ta'rif hugūg al-Mustafá, a much read work of pious veneration of the 
Prophet composed by the twelfth-century Moroccan author al-Oadr 
'lyad.? One of the pages carried the following note: 


I bought this illuminated book called al-Shifa’ by Oadi ‘Iyad from its 
previous owner Muhammad b. ‘Umar in a [legally] valid sale, for the 
sum of 45 mithgāls of pure gold [= roughly 1.5 oz], paid in its entirety 
to the one from whom it was purchased, as witnessed by our com- 
panions. This took place two months after our arrival in Tuwat [a 
group of oases in the present-day Algerian Sahara], coming from our 
city (bilad) of Toledo, capital of the Goths. We are now on our way 
to the land of the blacks (bad al-Sūdān), asking of God Most High 
that He should grant us repose there. Written by the servant of his 
Lord ‘Ali b. Ziyad the Goth (al-Qàtt) in the month of Muharram of 
the year 873 of the Prophetic hijra [July/August 1468]. 


What a find! A documentary trace of a Spanish Muslim emigraüng 
from his home country to West Africa in 1468, a quarter century 
before the fall of Granada, and much earlier than the Moroccan 
expedition to Timbuktu of 1591. And it was not a man who had 


? On the author, ‘Tyad b. Musa (476-544/1088-1149), see Tawfiq Fahd, * Iyād 
b. Misa,” in £I. 

3 John Hunwick has meanwhile published this note: “Studies in Ta’rtkh al-Fattāsh, 
Ill: Kati Origins,” $47HS 12 (2001): 111-114. The translation here has been 
adapted from Hunwick's published version. For an image of the original page, see 
http://www.sum.uio.no/research/mali/timbuktu/kati/manus15b.jpg. For more back- 
ground, see also John Hunwick, “The Islamic Manuscript Heritage of Timbuktu” 
(http:/ /www.sum.uio.no/research/mali/timbuktu/manuscript?/20heritage?/20tim- 


buk.pdf). 
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fled from Christian armies advancing into Muslim territory. It was 
a man who came from Toledo, capital of the kingdom of Castile in 
Central Spain since it had fallen to the Christians in the eleventh 
century. This was a Spanish Muslim from a family that had lived 
under Christian rule for almost four hundred years. And it was a 
man who identified himself as a “Goth”, along with the people of 
his country. These “Goths” (a/-Oūt, in Arabic) are known in English 
as the ‘Visigoths’ or "Western Goths’. They were a section of the 
Gothic peoples who originated in southern Scandinavia and spread 
over much of Europe causing the downfall of the Roman Empire, 
together with other migrant peoples, chiefly of Germanic extraction. 
The Visigoths even moved into North Africa where they reached as 
far as modern Tunisia. They were the rulers of Spain before being 
overthrown by the Muslims in 711. So our friend ‘Alt b. Ziyad the 
Goth identified himself as someone whose ‘ethnic’ identity, if one 
wants to use the term, was not Arab or Berber such as those who 
had crossed over from North Africa to conquer the Iberian Peninsula 
for Islam, but as someone whose roots on the Peninsula were much 
deeper, whose people were the ‘original’, so to speak, rulers of Spain. 
He was clearly a good Muslim who at some point in his life decided 
that conditions under Christian rule had become so intolerable that 
he chose to sacrifice his home for his faith.‘ He also spent a good 
sum of money on a pious book. But he was not an Arab. He was, 
in modern terms, a Spanish Muslim. 


* It remains unclear exactly when ‘Ali b. Ziyād left Toledo. The organizers of 
an exhibition on the Kati Collection in Seville in May 2003 link his departure to 
the “civil war” in Toledo in July 1467 (“los Fuegos de la Magdalena”, i.e. the 
“Fires on the day of Mary Magdalene” [22 July]. See Fondo Kati: Una bibliotéca 
Andalust en Tombucti, ed. Miguel Camacho Ramirez (n.p. [Sevilla]: Junta de Andalucia, 
Consejeria de Relaciones Institucionales, n.d. [2003]), p. 15. This refers to an armed 
uprising of former Jews who had been forced to adopt Christianity (derogatorily 
referred to as marranos); in the course of the events, their houses were burnt down 
and the fires eventually spread to other parts of the city, destroying no less than 
1600 homes. Many marranos and Christians died in the fighting and the flames; the 
leaders of the revolt were captured and hanged. See The Jewish Encyclopedia: A 
Descriptive Record of the History, Religion, Literature, and Customs of the Jewish People from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day, prepared under the direction of Cyrus Adler 
et al.; ed. Isidore Singer et al., 12 vols. (New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1900—1916), 
s.v. "Marano." To link "Alī b. Ziyad's exile to these events—let alone to present 
him as a participant in the uprising, as the Seville catalog does—remains com- 
pletely conjectural. The date given in the catalog for his departure from Toledo 
(22 May 1468) evidently rests on a misunderstanding of the text of the Safa’ pur- 
chase note translated above—the book was bought in Muharram 873 [between 21 
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I suddenly remembered the story of my Malian acquaintance from 
that Moorish café which for a decade I had completely forgotten. 
Maybe it was indeed not only an imagined ancestry that the man 
from Timbuktu had been talking about? 

The manuscript on which the amazing trace of ‘Ali the Goth tra- 
versing the Saharan desert was recorded as belonging to a collec- 
tion of several thousand items rediscovered by Dr. Ismael Diadié 
Haidara, a young Malian scholar, in the houses of several branches 
of his family scattered over different villages around ‘Timbuktu. Ismael, 
it turned out, was none other than my friend from Granada. He 
had studied in Spain where he still spends part of the year, and had 
presented several publications on Spanish-African themes since I had 
met him.’ 

The collection that Ismael had unearthed turned out to go back 
to the earliest known historian of the region. It grew from the per- 
sonal library of Mahmūd Ka’ti who lived in the sixteenth century 
and is known as the author—or perhaps rather, the first author— 
of the famed Tarikh al-Fattāsh, or The Searcher’s Chronicle, the earliest 
extant written history of the empires of Mali and Songhay.^ These 


July and 18 August 1468] two months after ‘Ali’s arrival in Tuwat, not two months 
after his departure from Toledo. 

Any attempt to trace the origins of ‘Ali b. Ziyād further are futile given the 
material at hand. The Seville catalog links him to several earlier historical figures 
referred to as “Ibn al-Oūtiyya”, from Seville, Cordoba, Carmona, and Ronda. This 
seems at best conjectural. What is clear, however, is that the use of the nisba “al- 
Oüti" indicates a wish to identify its bearer as belonging to the ‘original’ Spanish 
nobility. This must be seen in the context of a ruptured religious landscape, mass 
assimilation, and severe pressure on group identities where ‘Moors’ and ‘Jews’ were 
increasingly marked off and barred from public rights. In this period of transfor- 
mation and reorientation, successful claim to Gothic descent was a prominent strat- 
egy to assert one’s nobility (/idalguia) (cf. David Nirenberg, “Mass Conversion and 
Genealogical Mentalities: Jews and Christians in Fifteenth-Century Spain," Past S 
Present 174 (2002): 3-41.) One may speculate that our hero had attempted to assert, 
in the treacherous religio-ethnic landscape of fifteenth-century Toledo, that although 
a Muslim, he was as good a Gothic nobleman as his Christian compatriots. Having 
failed to secure his claims in Castile, he went into exile, stubbornly clinging to his 
‘Gothic’ identity as he moved across the Sahara to create himself a new home, as 
a nobleman, in the Land of the Blacks. 

? Ismael Diadié Haidara, El Bajá Yawdar y la conquista saadi del Songhay (1591-1599) 
(Almeria: Instituto de Estudios Almerienses, 1993). French version: fawdar Pasha et 
la conquête saüdienne du Songhay, 1591-1599 (Rabat: Institut des Etudes Africaines, 
1996); L'Espagne musulmane et l'Afrique subsaharienne (Bamako: Editions Donniya, 1997); 
Les juifs à Tombouctou: Recueil des sources écrites. relatives au commerce juif à Tombouctou au 
XIX* sičcle (Bamako: Éditions Donniya, 1999). 

^ O. Houdas [et] M. Delafosse, eds. and trans., Tarikh el-Fettach ou Chronique du 
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empires dominated the Niger Bend between the thirteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. Following Mahmūd Ka'ti, his descendants added 
to the library until the nineteenth century. Ismael found the manu- 
scripts buried in desk drawers, closets, and under beds in the houses 
of various branches of his extended family. Many were in a fragile 
condition, and in an effort to salvage them, Ismael began in 1990 
to move them to his own house in Timbuktu where he showed a 
small sample to John Hunwick in August 1999. 

This sample was enough to convince Hunwick that the collection 
"constitutes an historical treasure that may rightly be dubbed the 
find of the century in terms of African history." To all appearance, 
what had come to light was the oldest preserved Arabic library ever 
discovered south of the Sahara. Unable at the time to return to 
Timbuktu, Hunwick asked me if I would go and make a more thor- 
ough survey of the collection. Given such a find, how could I resist? 
I went to Timbuktu in October 2000, and with the help of two 
young Malian scholars was able to go through a sizeable part of the 
collection and prepare a provisional hand-list of just over twenty per- 
cent of it.” 

Timbuktu and its environs are not exactly poor in libraries and 
manuscript collections.’ It is estimated that in northern Mali there 
are any where from 100,000 to 300,000 manuscripts held in vari- 
ous public and private collections, and maybe considerably more. In 
Timbuktu alone there are at least 32 private libraries of varying size, 
the largest of which—the Mamma Haidara Memorial Library of 
Abdel Kader Haidara—contains about 5,000 manuscripts.'? The pub- 
lic collection at the Institut Ahmed Baba (IHERI-AB), which was 


Chercheur pour servir à Phistoire des villes, des armées et des principaux personages du Tekrour 
par Mahmotid Kati ben El-Hádj El-Motaouakkel Kāti et Pun de ses petits-fils. Traduction 
frangaise, accompagnée de notes, d'un index et d'une carte, Publications de l'Ecole des Langues 
Orientales Vivantes, 5th series, vol. 10 (Paris: E. Leroux, 1913-14, reprint, Paris: 
Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1964). 

7 Saharan Studies Association Newsletter, 8/1—2 (Nov. 2000): 3. 

8 Fondo Ka'ti: A Provisional Handlist of Selected Manuscripts, prepared by Albrecht 
Hofheinz in collaboration with Abdel Kader Haidara and Khadija Djiadié (Un- 
published manuscript, Evanston: Northwestern University, Program of African Studies, 
Institute for the Study of Islamic Thought in Africa, 2000). 

? For an overview, see Abdel Kader Haidara, “Bibliothéques du désert: difficultés 
et perspectives,” La nouvelle revue anthropologique/ Actes du VII’ colloque euroafricain du 
CIRSS [Centre International de Recherches Sahariennes et Sahéliennes; Milan, 9 
May 1998], (Paris: Institut International d'Anthropologie, 1999), pp. 153-66. 

10 The Bibliothèque Commemorative Mamma Haidara was opened on 15 January 
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established in the 1970s, meanwhile holds about 18,000—20,000 man- 
uscripts.'' This is an extremely rich and important heritage for Africa, 
for the Muslim world, and I would say for humankind. 

Timbuktu lies at the tip of the so-called ‘Niger Bend’, the Middle 
Niger region comprising the vast Niger Inland Delta and the sub- 
sequent downstream section approximately to the present-day Nigerian 
border. While agriculture and fishing have been important sources 
of livelihood along the river throughout history, it was the trade in 
gold and salt upon which the region’s greater fortunes and fame 
rested. Several trade routes gained particular importance in the 
course of the centuries. To the west, the most prominent one led 
from Bambouk and Bakoy through Walāta in modern Mauritania 
to Morocco. In the east, the main route led from Akan through 
Djenné to Timbuktu, where gold was exchanged for salt from Taghaza 
and later Taoudénni; camel caravans connected Timbuktu to Morocco. 
Of the empires formed to control this exchange, the most impor- 
tant ones were Ghana (c. 600-1253), followed by Mali (c. 1250—1450), 
which has been called *the greatest geopolitical formation in the his- 
tory of West Africa." ? In part due to political disruptions, the Western 
routes declined in importance in relation to the Eastern ones around 
1200, which brought about a shift of power and prosperity towards 
the more easterly lands. The town of Djenné at the southern end 
of the Niger Inland Delta became an important emporium for the 
gold and salt trade. The trade made cities flourish, attracting learned 


2000. A catalog of about two-thirds of the collection has been published in three 
volumes (out of a projected 5—6): Fihris makhtütat Maktabat Mamma Haydara [i'l- 
makhtūtāt wa’l-wathaiq/ Catalogue of manuscripts in Mamma Haidara Library, comp. ‘Abd 
al-Oadir Haydara, ed. Ayman Fu'ad Sayyid, Catalogues of Islamic Manuscripts, 
34—36 (London: Al-Furqan Islamic Heritage Foundation, 2000). 

"The Institut de Hautes Etudes et de Recherche Islamique Ahmed Baba was 
created as the Centre de Documentation et de Recherche Ahmed Baba (CEDRAB) 
in 1970 and became operative in 1977. In 2000, the Malian government upgraded 
it to an institute of higher learning and research. A handlist of the first 9,000 man- 
uscripts has been published: Fihris makhtūtāt Markaz Ahmad Baba trl-Tawthīg wa’l- 
Buhūth al-Tarikhiyya bi- Tunbuktū/ Handlist of manuscripts in the Centre de Documentation et 
de Recherches Historiques, Timbuktu, vol. 1 compiled by Sidi ‘Umar b. ‘Ali, vols. 2-3 
by librarians of the CEDRAB, ed. Julian Johansen (London: Al-Furqan Islamic 
Heritage Foundation, 1995-99). 

?* For a succinct overview of Islamic history in West Africa, see Nehemia Levtzion, 
“Islam in the Bilad al-Sudan to 1800,” in The History of Islam in Africa, ed. Nehemia 
Levtzion and Randall L. Pouwels (Athens: Ohio University Press, 2000), pp. 62—91. 

5 Elias N. Saad, Social History of Timbuktu: The Role of Muslim Scholars and Notables, 
1400—1900 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), p. 24. 
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men whose expertise in writing and the law were needed for draw- 
ing up business contracts, providing notary services, composing busi- 
ness letters, settling contract and property disputes among other 
things. These men, however, were also active in other learned domains, 
as religious teachers, leaders and medical practitioners. They were 
the carriers of written culture in these lands, the intellectuals, so to 
speak. They were educators of the people in the teachings of Islam 
and specialists in the sciences transmitted in the medium of the 
Arabic language, which included not only religious beliefs and prac- 
tices, Our'ānic studies, and Prophetic Traditions, but most impor- 
tantly the Law, as well as other sciences such as grammar, mathematics, 
medicine, dream interpretation, astronomy, history, philosophy and 
mysticism. 

Our knowledge of the history of the introduction and the spread 
of Islam in West Africa is still rather sketchy. But it is reasonably 
clear that Islam benefited from its association with the skills of writ- 
ing and the sciences transmitted through writing, which were cul- 
tural assets not known in the area before. One of the earliest centers 
of Islamic learning in West Africa was Walata, in the old kingdom 
of Ghana; but following the shift of trade, Djenné in the Niger Inland 
Delta became an important center after 1200. We know the names 
of a few scholars from the Djenné area, but because of the humid 
climate there that makes paper disintegrate quickly, no manuscript 
text has come down to us from that time in Djenné. 

During the fifteenth century, Timbuktu rose to prominence and 
eclipsed Djenné as the most important center of Islamic learning in 
the Middle Niger region. Timbuktu is strategically located at the 
northern end of the Niger Inland Delta where the river turns its 
course. The city lies at the meeting point between the fertile Niger 
Delta and the Saharan desert, and it was in Timbuktu that the major 
trade routes joined linking the Niger region not only north to Morocco 
but also east to Libya and Egypt and on to Mecca and Arabia. The 
precise reasons why ‘Timbuktu came to eclipse Djenné are not yet 
completely clear, but in any event Djenné scholars migrated to 
Timbuktu training new students there who came to be the torch- 
bearers of intellectual life in the Middle Niger region until the eight- 
eenth century. 


" See John Hunwick, “The Middle Niger to 1800,” in ALA 4: 8-42. 
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Timbuktu's heyday, however, was in the late fifteenth and in the 
sixteenth centuries, partly coinciding with the apogee of the Songhay 
Empire that had replaced Mali as the dominant power in the area 
following the eastward shift of trade. The position of Timbuktu 
became so important that the early sixteenth-century Moroccan trav- 
eler al-Hasan b. al-Wazzan (better known as Leo Africanus) believed 
it to be the seat of the Songhay king.? This was not quite correct; 
the political capital was at Gao, some 370 km to the east. The 
Songhay ruler Soni "Alī had conquered Timbuktu in 1468—the same 
year our Spanish Muslim friend ‘Ali the Goth bought his copy of 
the Shifa’ up in Tuwat. Soni "Alī violently tried to subjugate the 
scholars of Timbuktu who previously had enjoyed a large measure 
of autonomy under the loose rule of the Tuareg. His successor, how- 
ever, Askiya Muhammad (r. 1493-1529), restored that autonomy and 
also granted material favors to the Timbuktu scholarly community. 
A later ruler, Askiya Dawid (r. 1549-82) was also very favorably 
disposed towards the Timbuktu scholars. There is good reason to 
argue that it was the combination of ‘public’ support and internal 
autonomy that allowed Timbuktu to become a ‘university town’, to 
use modern analogies. Some 150 schools were counted in the town 
in the sixteenth century. The most famous one was at the Sankoré 
mosque, led by the Timbuktu judges of the Aqit family; it is some- 
times called the "Sankorč university’. ‘These scholarly activities attracted 
a trade of their own. Leo Africanus noted that in Timbuktu, “many 
books coming from Barbary [North Africa] are sold, all written by 
hand; and those who bring books [to market] earn more from them 
than from all the rest of their merchandize.”'* Soon, Timbuktu scribes 
began to copy books brought from Morocco and Egypt, and the 
scholars started to compose works of their own. 

Among the very earliest of the known scholars of the Niger Bend 
was Mahmūd Ka’ti—whose library was unearthed by Ismael Diadié. 


? Dietrich Rauchenberger, Johannes Leo der Afrikaner und seine Beschreibung des Raumes 
zwischen Nil und Niger nach dem Urtext, Orientalia biblica et christiana, 13 (Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz, 1999), pp. 275—283. For a succinct overview of Songhay’s history, 
see John Hunwick, “Songhay: An Interpretative Essay," in idem, Timbuktu and the 
Songhay Empire (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1999), pp. xxii-lxv. 

5 “in la de’a cipta sé spacciano assaj lībrj in mercantia lj qualj vanno da la 
Barbaria tutti scripti di mano & quilli ché portano libri quadagnano piu in li libri 
ch’in lo resto dé tutte lé mercantié” (Cosmographia and Geographia de Affrica, ms. VE 
953, f. 382r, text reproduced in Rauchenberger, Johannes Leo der Afrikaner, p. 280). 
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This alone would make this find spectacular, as the life, origins, 
indeed the very identity of this first historian of the region have so 
far remained largely obscure. The original text of The Searcher’s Chronicle 
has yet to be uncovered; it has only been published in a version 
pieced together from three different manuscripts that were partly 
added to in the seventeenth century and the text of one of which 
was modified in the nineteenth century for political ends. It is not 
completely clear what role the early sixteenth-century Mahmūd Ka'ti 
played in the history of the text; indeed, one researcher—Nehemia 
Levtzion— suggested thirty years ago that he did not even exist but 
was invented in the nineteenth century by a Fulani scholar, Nuh b. 
al-Tahir, who manipulated the original text for political reasons at 
the behest of the leader of the Islamic state (dīna) of Hamdallahi." 
So the rediscovery of Mahmūd Ka’ti’s library holds the promise of 
providing material to help us sort out this jumble. Based on a pre- 
liminary study of the marginal notes appearing in the Kati collec- 
tion (for more on these, see below), Ismael Diadié has attempted to 
reconstruct the story of his famous ancestor.? It appears that the 
early sixteenth-century Mahmūd Ka’ti was not an invention, and 
that he was a son, or at least a descendant," of that Spanish Muslim, 
‘Alt the Goth. 


7 Nehemia Levtzion, “A Seventeenth-Century Chronicle by Ibn al-Mukhtar: A 
Critical Study of Taīkh al-Fattāsh,” BSOAS 34, pt. 3 (1971): 571-93; *Mahmūd 
Karti, fut-il l'auteur du Za rikh al-fattash," BIFAN 33 (1974): 665—74. For an overview 
of the current state of research on the textual history of the Tārīkk al-Fattàsh, see 
ALA 4: 38—39. 

!8 The information in this paragraph is based on personal information from Ismael 
Diadié that he kindly shared with me during my visit to Timbuktu in October 
2000. He also generously allowed me to consult the draft of a book manuscript on 
the history of the Kati family, entitled La mémoire rompue. This book is based on 
Ismael’s understanding of some of the marginal notes appearing in the manuscripts, 
as translated to him by Abdel Kader Haidara; on oral traditions that Ismael gath- 
ered from members of his family; and on various published historical and philo- 
sophical works. A revised version is scheduled for publication in Spanish by RD 
Editores, Sevilla, in November 2003. I wish to express my gratitude to Ismael Diadié 
for having allowed me to consult the draft of this work from which I have benefited 
enormously. 

The name forms appearing in the marginal notes give rise to some confusion, 
since the nasab of Alfa’ Ka'ü Mahmüd reads, in the most elaborate form encoun- 
tered there, “ibn "Alī b. al-Mutawakkil [bilah] b. Ziyād al-Oūtī [al-Andalusī al- 
Tulaytulī] [al-Wa’kori]”, while ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sa’di’s Tarikh al-Südán (ed. O. 
Houdas, Paris, 1898, p. 211, transl. in Hunwick, Timbuktu, p. 260) gives the name 
of Mahmüd's father as al-Mutawakkil. Is ‘Ali b. al-Mutawakkil b. Ziyàd identical 
with ‘Ali b. Ziyād? Could al-Mutawakkil be a byname of ‘Ali, as suggested by John 
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After passing through the Algerian oasis of Tuwat, ‘Alt the Goth 
went on to spend a year in another oasis, Sijilmāsa in southeastern 
Morocco. From there he went on pilgrimage to Mecca, returning to 
Tuwat and Sijilmāsa for half a year before moving on southwards 
and finally establishing himself in Goumbou, where the Sahara gives 
way to the greener Sahel belt. In Goumbou he married a woman 
from the Silla, a leading clan of the Soninké people, the rulers of 
ancient Ghana. Of this woman was born Mahmud, later to attain 
fame as Alfa’ Ka'ü Mahmūd, the historian. Mahmūd, son of ‘Alt 
the Goth, may thus have been related on his mother's side to the 
person who was to become ruler of the Songhay Empire, Askiya 
Muhammad, who was also a Silla according to common accounts. 
This may explain in part why the son of a Spanish immigrant seems 
to have been so close to the Songhay ruler.” 

Apart from these hitherto unknown details on the līfe of the first 
historian of the Niger Bend, what adds to the significance of the 
Karti find is that no other library from this age and region has come 
down to us as a collection, allowing us to study ‘first-hand’ the sources 
of intellectual formation that shaped the minds of scholars at the 
tme. Library studies are a fairly recent field. of intellectual history, 
and one that has not been much explored in Islamic studies where 
research has concentrated on individual authors and their works. 
The study of libraries as collections, on the other hand, helps us to 
gain insights into the composition of learning, the spread and ‘pop- 
ularity’ of certain texts, which allows us to better understand the 
intellectual formation of educated people at the time. This makes 


Hunwick (“Studies in Ta’rtkh al-Fattash, III” p. 112)? “If this is so", Hunwick con- 
cludes somewhat surprisingly, “then Mahmüd Ka’ti would have been a grandson 
of ‘Ali b. Ziyad". In ALA 4 (p. 38, Hunwick presents Mahmūd Kati as probably 
a great-grandson of "Alī b. Ziyad. Only a closer study of the manuscript notes, 
including an analysis of their relative age and writing style, will lead to greater cer- 
tainty in this matter. Such an analysis has to take into account that a nasab is often 
‘contracted’, omitting names of less illustrious forefathers. Mahmūd Ka'ti could thus 
easily have been a son, a grandson, a great-grandson, a nephew, or a great-nephew 
of ‘Ali, the Spanish emigrant—to list only the most obvious possibilities. For sim- 
plicitys sake, and out of deference to Ismael Diadié, I shall stick in what follows 
to his reading, “son”. 

? “Alt b. Ziyād's Silla wife was Khadija bt. Abū Bakr, elder sister of Askiya 
Muhammad, according to a note by Muhammad b. Abana (fl. ca. 1800) on the 
margins of ms. Fondo Kati (hereafter FK) 86 (according to a personal communi- 
cation by Ismael Diadié, 26/10/2003). This would make Mahmüd Kati a nephew 
of Askiya Muhammad. 
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the Kati library a unigue treasure for the intellectual history of the 
Middle Niger region. It includes a variety of titles in all important 
subject matters of Arabic-Islamic learning. Out of a sample of 353 
texts, I found 97 on jurisprudence (27%), 65 Qur’ans and Qur'anic 
studies (18%), 47 works relating to pious practices (13%), 36 on 
Arabic grammar and language (10%), 19 on Prophetic Traditions 
(5%), 17 relating to historical subjects (5%), 16 works of poetry and 
literature (5%), 10 Sufi titles (3%), 9 on tawhid or theology (3%), 5 
each on preaching, dream interpretation, astronomy, and magic (1%), 
and 2 each on medicine, mathematics, and logic (1%).*' 

The oldest manuscript in the Ka’t collection appears to be a Qur'àn 
copied on vellum in Ceuta in 595/1198. Others date to the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries.” Most are by West or North African 
hands," and some are exquisite examples of Arabic calligraphy and 


?! The figures provided do not add up to 353 since some manuscripts belong to 
several categories. 

? Images from this manuscript—which I have not been able to see myself are 
reproduced in Fondo Kati; Una biblioteca Andalust, p. 46. 

? Dating of the manuscripts is often difficult because many of them are incom- 
plete, lacking both beginning and end and thus the colophon. Of the manuscripts 
datable so far, five were copied in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries: 

(1) FK 35: al-Shifa’ fi ta'rif hugūg al-Mustafa by al-Qadi 'Iyād, copied in 743/1342-3 
(this is the manuscript bought by "Alī b. Ziyād in Tuwāt in 873/1468; v.s. 

O) 

(2) FK A a Sahīh collection by al-Bukhārī, copied in 1419 (according to Ismael 
Diadié [Fondo Kati: Una biblioteca Andalust, p. 48; I myself had noted a copy date 
of 1494]) containing 23 marginal notes by Alfa” Ka'tt Mahmūd; 

(3) FK 34: an Ottoman Qur'an (with a colophon in Turkish), copy completed on 
20 Safar Şafar 827/22 Jan. 1424, with a note stating that it was acquired by 
‘Ali b. Ziyad (perhaps while on pilgrimage in about 1470); 

(4) FK 19: al-Jazūlīs Dalā'l al-khayrāt, copy completed by Muhammad b. Yūshat 
al-Burnūsī on Tuesday, 8 Jumādā I 890/24 May 1485 (with 78 marginal notes 
by Alfa” Ka'ü Mahmūd, partly photographed and privately translated by John 
Hunwick in 1999); 

(5) FK 1: another copy of al-Qadi ‘Iyad’s Sufa’ that must have been copied before 
1496 since it bears 59 notes dating from 902-999/1496-1591 (some of them 
photographed by John Hunwick in 1999). 

Images from the first four of these manuscripts are available at the web site of the 

Timbuktu Libraries Project, University of Oslo (http://www.sum.uio.no/research/ 

mali/timbuktu/katu/). 

?' In a random sample of 121 manuscripts, Abdel Kader Haidara identified 40 
Sūgī (33%), 31 Maghribī (26%), 21 Sūdānī (17%), 17 Sahrawi (14%), and 12 
Eastern (10%) hands. The classification of West African Arabic scripts is a science 
that has hardly developed since the seminal article by A. D. H. Bivar, “The Arabic 
Calligraphy of West Africa," African Languages Review 7 (1969): 3-15; it remains an 
urgent research desideratum. 
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the arts of book illumination. There are no manuscripts penned in 
al-Andalus among them,” only of Andalusian authors.” Thirty-six 
manuscripts out of the 2,821 numbered items in the current collec- 
tion appear to be from the original sixteenth-century library, includ- 
ing at least two that Alfa’ Ka'ü Mahmud inherited from ‘Ali b. 
Ziyād, the Goth. Just how long this Mahmūd Ka’ti “the first” lived 
is still an open question. Ismael Diadié sees him as having left notes 
between 902-999/1496-1591, and to have died on Monday, 1 
Muharram 1002/27 September 1593 (a date taken from al-Sa’di’s 
Tārīkh al-Südàn)?" In my view, a more detailed study of the notes is 
needed, in terms of content, paper and ink used, to establish whether 
the first Mahmūd Kati really lived over a century, or whether the 
notes should be attributed to two different persons bearing the same 
name. In any case, however, it is reasonably likely that the thirty- 
six books in question are from a sixteenth-century library. The remain- 
der was added by the descendants of Mahmüd over the following 
centuries. These descendants spread across different places in north- 
ern and central Mali.” From Tindirma, where the Ka'tis served as 
qüdis during the sixteenth century, they moved to Kirchamba early 
in the seventeenth, and the descendants of gādī Ismā'īl, Mahmūd's 
elder son, still live there. The offspring of Isma’il’s brother ‘Alt moved 
further south. Mahmūd Ka’ti “the second” b. ‘Ali, for example, lived 
and died (d. 16 Shawwal 1058/2 Nov. 1648) in Bina, on the Bani 
River near Gomitogo, about 50 km south of Djenné His descen- 
dants established themselves in places such as Thié (near Djenné), 
Goundam, and even Goumbou (where their ancestor ‘Alt the Goth 
had ended his trans-Saharan journey); some migrated back to the 
Timbuktu and Lake Débo area.” 


3 With the exception perhaps of FK 36, a Sahih collection by al-Bukhārī, which 
according to Ismael Diadié was copied in 1419, Fondo Kati: Una biblioteca Andalusi, 
p. 48. 

26 Estimates of between 300—700 manuscripts have been identified as having an 
Andalusian heritage (Mansur Godoy, “Fondo Kati: Biblioteca Andalusi en Tombuctá," 
Independencia 41 (July 2003); Junta de Andalucia, Consejeria de Relaciones Institu- 
cionales: *Cooperación exterior” (www.juntandeandalucia.es). 

27 “Abd al-Rahmān al-Sa'dī, Tarikh al-Südan, ed. O. Houdas (Paris, 1898), p. 211, 
translated in Hunwick, Timbuktu, p. 260. 

* For a tentative genealogical chart, see below, Appendix I. 

2 Personal information, Ismael Diadié Haidara, Timbuktu, 10/2001. 
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The present “Fondo Kati” (the name Ismael Diadié has given to 
his collection)? brings together manuscripts passed on through the 
generations via the different branches of the Ka’ti family.*' The pre- 
cise history of the individual parts remains to be researched. According 
to Ismael Diadié, the core of the original sixteenth-century library 
was in the care of Ismael I. Alfa” Ka't Mahmüd in Tindirma and 
was then passed on during the first part of the seventeenth century 
to his nephew, Mahmüd Ka't (II) b. ‘Alī in Bīna. Other prominent 
owners evident in the marginal notes were the late eighteenth-century 
‘Alt Gao who moved to Goundam, and his son-in-law Muhammad 
[b.] Abana of Thié in the Djenné area. In the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, during the Fulānī dīna of Hamdallahi, the core of the Kati 
library was brought to Goundam and on to Timbuktu where it was 
placed under the control of the family of the Fulānī governor of 
Timbuktu. It 1s not clear exactly what happened to the manuscripts 
brought to Timbuktu after the demise of the Hamdallahi state. 

Until 2003, the Fondo Kati manuscripts were stored at Ismael 
Diadié’s private home in Timbuktu. Three large trunks contained 
most of the ‘bound’ books, while a large number of unbound man- 
uscripts (fragments of books, epistles, letters, yazat, documents etc.), 
generally kept in paper folders, were placed on eight, one meter- 
long shelves. On 27 September 2003, a new, dedicated library was 
inaugurated for the Fondo Kati near Ismael Diadié's home, financed 
by the Regional Government of Andalucía." Covering 800 square 


* The “Fondo Kati” was registered as a public library on 27 September 2000. 
Ismael Diadié Haidara is the legal owner of the collection (although he prefers to 
be called, “responsable” or “curator”). In 2003, he reconstituted the “Fondo” as a 
foundation (“Fondation Mahmud Kati”) with its seat in Granada (personal infor- 
mation, Ismael Diadié, June/Oct. 2003). 

? For a summary breakdown of the content of the Fondo Kati, sec below, 
Appendix II. According to Ismael Diadié, manuscript FK 1909 (a Jami’ al-Sahih by 
al-Bukhārī) is particularly rich in notes concerning the variegated fate of the library, 
including notes by Ibrahim b. ‘Alt Gao b. Mahmūd Ka'ü III (mid-19th c.) on the 
dispersion of the library in the wake of the Fulbe rise to power; and on the efforts 
by his father ‘Alt Gao to reunite it, bringing together manuscripts from, among 
other places, Gumbu, Bina, Djenné, Tindirma, Kirshamba (Fondo Kati: Una biblioteca 
Andalusi, pp. 44—45). 

?' Following an appeal in February 2000 by a number of Spanish and French 
intellectuals (i.a., José Angel Valente, José Saramago, Juan Goytisolo, Muñoz Molina, 
and Bernard Vincent) the regional government of Andalucía (Junta de Andalucia) 
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meters, the library compound contains, around a central courtyard, 
the main reading room with most of the manuscripts, several safe 
boxes for the 200 most valuable manuscripts (which will be avail- 
able for consultation only in microfilm form), and a number of guest 
rooms for researchers. The installation of video cameras is envisaged 
to allow ‘virtual’ visits to the library via the Internet. 

By the time of my visit in October 2000, an estimated 400 man- 
uscripts from the Ka'ü collection were still in the possession of a 
branch of the family near Kirchamba— perhaps the descendants of 
Ismail I, the eldest son of Mahmūd Ka’ti I. Ismael Diadié had 
already approached their owners to incorporate them into the Fondo 
Kati but had not yet succeeded in doing so. Among these manu- 
scripts could be a work by Mahmüd Ka’ti I entitled Yadhkirat al- 
ikhwün, which allegedly describes the history of Visigothic Spain and 


decided in May 2002 to support the rehabilitation of the Fondo Kati. On 30 June 
2002, the Andalucian Government's Department of Institutional Relations (Consgería 
de Relaciónes Institucionales) agreed in writing to contribute the major part of financing 
needed for the construction of a library building to house the Fondo Kati manu- 
scripts (apparently, the cost was first estimated at 100 million Franc CFA [150,253 
EURO], of which 80% were to be covered by the Consgería, the rest by the Kati 
family. In the end, the total cost came close to 180,000 EURO. An Andalucían 
delegation visited Timbuktu in October 2002 to lay the foundation stone for the 
building. Among the subsequent steps envisaged by the Andalucían side are the 
restoration and microfilming of the manuscripts. A microfilm copy of those manu- 
scripts that are of interest to the Andalucían side is to be deposited in the Centro 
de Estudios Andaluces in Almería. Meanwhile, UNESCO has also shown interest 
in obtaining a set. Eventually, the Centro de Estudio de la Imagen of the University 
of Granada is to digitize the whole collection. Financing for restoration, microfilming 
and digitization is to be sought from the Spanish Ministry of Culture, private enter- 
prises, and other interested parties (Fondo Kati: Una biblioteca. Andalust, pp. 36—37; 
Myriam Casin, “La Junta inaugura este mes la Biblioteca Andalusí en Tombuctū,” 
in: Diario de Sevilla, 17/09/2003 <http://www.diariodesevilla.com/pg030917/cul- 
tura/cultura276814.htm>; “Una biblioteca en Tombuctu: el día 15 comienzan las 
obras para albergar la histórica colección de manuscritos," 02/10/2002, in: .NIDo 
Noticias (Sistemas Documentales, Valencia), 07-13/10/2002 <http://www.sisdoc.es/ser- 
vicios/nido/Semana37.htm>). Ismael Diadié has developed the idea of ‘manuscript 
adoption whereby anyone interested can ‘adopt’ a manuscript by donating 15 
EURO that will be used for microfilming and digitizing it. Beginning in April/May 
2003, an exhibition on the Fondo Kati has been touring several Andalucían cities. 
A 132,000 EURO documentary film on the Kati family saga and their library was 
also produced between Oct. 2002 and March 2003 (entitled, Fondo Kati. La historia 
de un exilio Ibero en Tombucti). Directed by Juan Carlos Estrada, it was shot on loca- 
tion in Mali, Mauritania, Toledo, Sevilla, Córdoba, Almería, the mountains of 
Ronda, and the area of Málaga (Ayuntamiento de Vélez-Málaga: “La curva del 
Níger clausura los cursos de la UNIAX [Universitad de la Axarquía]," 31/07/2003 
(www.ayto-velezmalaga.es). 
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of his family in Toledo. This work is so far known only through a 
summary written in 1519 on the margins of an (as yet unidentified) 
lafsir? and a referral in a marginal note probably written by Ibrahim 
b. ‘Alt b. Mahmüd Ka’ti in the nineteenth century.?* 

Since 1999, the Timbuktu scholar Abdel Kader Haidara, one of 
the area's leading specialists on Arabic manuscripts, has gone through 
much of the collection systematically together with Ismael Diadié. 
They sorted the manuscripts into those containing references to the 
Kati family, and those with no such references. The 'Ka't? manu- 
scripts were roughly arranged by provenance or name of the fam- 
ily member they are associated with. All but a dozen have been 
numbered; the total thus reached is 2,821.? Abdel Kader Haidara 
has begun to prepare brief descriptions on sheets of paper inserted 
into the manuscripts or wrapped around them. The manuscripts 
range from 1 to around 600 folios in length. Their physical condi- 
tion varies from acceptable to extremely fragile; quite a few are 
incomplete fragments of books. 

In addition to books, the Ka’t collection contains perhaps 500 
original documents regarding trade, slavery issues, and reports of 
scholarly links. Most notably, however, many of the book manu- 
scripts are liberally strewn with marginal notes of a documentary 
character; some manuscripts have long notes on almost every page. 
Ismael Diadié estimates their total number at least at 1,500. Many 
of them have no direct bearing on the main text of the manuscript. 
They are records of events that in one way or another concerned 
the owner of the manuscript, and he simply put them there because 
paper was scarce and whoever wrote the note wanted it to last and 
so put it in one the books in his collection. The Ka'ü library is 
unique in this regard as well. While I have seen a few Arabic man- 
uscripts before containing similar notes, I have never come across 
such a large collection where note-taking appears to have been the 
order of the day. The Ka'ti notes bear on a great variety of sub- 
jects. The shortest ones are ‘reading notes” (girā'āt or muqàbalat), 


9?» FK 2. 

** This notes the dispersion of the Abana family, on the margin of Abū Bakr 
Muhammad b. Muhammad Ibn 'Asim al-Gharnātī al-Mālikī (760—829/1358—1426): 
Tuhfat al-hukküm fi nakth al-tugüd wa'l-ahkam (FK 708). 

* This figure is not 100% precise as there are occasional gaps in the sequence 
and I encountered at least one double number. 
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where the person studying the book at hand reaches a certain pas- 
sage and writes next to it, "I reached this far in my reading”, often 
giving his name and a date. A few pages on, one finds another 
note stating, “I reached this far”, giving another date. The progress 
indicated is sometimes not more than two or three pages a day, and 
so ‘reading’? here probably means ‘studying’ the text, discussing it 
with a teacher and perhaps even memorizing it, although the pre- 
cise meaning remains to be established. These reading notes are 
quite unique and it would be interesting to find out if there are sim- 
ilar ones from other parts of the Muslim world. 

There are many other kinds of notes as well: records of names of 
teachers, notes on contemporary events or on historical subjects, geo- 
graphical, astronomical, and meteorological observations, judicial 
cases, inheritance problems, land ownership disputes, family matters, 
books bought, lent out, or returned, even contracts of sale of other 
merchandise. One example quoted above is the earliest note in the 
collection, regarding the purchase of the Saya’ in Tuwāt in 1468. 
This, however, is only a minor example compared to others. In other 
notes, we find detailed information, mostly so far unknown, on the 
reign of the Songhay ruler Askiya Muhammad; the way he came to 
power in 1492; the role played by Mahmūd Ka’ti at his court; Askiya 
Muhammad's pilgrimage in 1496 and the people that joined him; a 
leather carpet bought by Mahmūd Ka't in Cairo on his way back 
from Mecca for 15 dinars; a season of abundant rains and a good 
harvest in 1504; a remarkable display of shooting stars in December 
1505; a Moroccan delegation to the Askiya's court in 1506 (in which 
a young al-Hasan al-Wazzān, later to attain fame as Leo Africanus, 
took part); the arrival that same year of Mūsā, son of Mahmüd 
Ka't's father by his first, Spanish wife, from Spain via Tuwāt together 
with other Spanish refugees; the organization of the Public Treasury 
by Mahmūd Ka'ü in 1514 and travels he undertook around the 
Empire in the service of the state, controlling expenses, for exam- 
ple, for the restoration of the mosque at Djenné or the royal palace 
at Gao; a ‘population census’ in 1516. The death of a leading 
Timbuktu scholar (Ahmad b. ‘Umar Agīt) in 1535 is recorded, the 


°° Manuscript FK 46 (a commentary on Oādī "lyad, al-Shifa’ bi-ta^rif hugūg al- 
Mustafa) is merely one example of many that contain such reading notes; in this 
case they are by Alfa’ Mahmūd Ka’t II (b. ‘Ali [b. Mahmud (I)]) (d. 2 Nov. 1648). 
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activities of an itinerant Judge, medical and ophthalmologic prob- 
lems, the visit of a ‘white’ (probably Portuguese) delegation coming 
from the southern coast in 1568, and then, in 1591, the arrival of 
“our brethren from al-Andalus, from the land of the forefathers"— 
this is how the notes describe the Moroccan expedition corps that 
put an end to the Songhay Empire and established a new rule in 
Timbuktu. It was composed primarily of Spanish converts to Islam, 
some of whom married into the family of Mahmūd Kati, as the 
notes report. Later generations of the Ka’ti family recorded their 
distaste for the rule of the Arma, the descendants of this expedition 
corps.” 

This type of material is of great interest to the historian, provid- 
ing texture and depth and social detail to a history so far chiefly 
known through chronicles and king lists and scholarly biographies. 
The Kati library is an extraordinary treasure house full of such 
information, which will take many years and the combined efforts 
of many scholars to exhaust. Abdel Kader Haïdara has transcribed 
a fair amount of the marginal notes on historical subjects left by 
Mahmid Ka’t I, as well as some of Isma'il Ka't's notes on family 
issues, and Ismael Diadié seeks international cooperation to prepare 
a critical edition of them for publication.” 


In conclusion, the “Fondo Kati” is unique among the many libraries 
of the Niger Bend and of Sub-Saharan Africa. Going back to the 
late fifteenth century, it is the oldest extant collection of books that 
we know of in the area which was assembled by a single scholarly 
family—that of Mahmūd Kati, author of the first known written 
history of West Africa. With close to 3,000 items, it is also one of 
the largest private collections among Timbuktu's many private libraries. 
The significance of this collection is manifold. No other library from 
this age and region has come down to us as a collection, allowing 
us to study ‘first-hand’ the sources of intellectual formation of scholars 


5 The content of these notes given here is based mainly on, (1) on the author- 
ity of Ismael Diadié’s draft book La mémoire rompue, which he kindly allowed me to 
consult during my visit to Timbuktu in October 2000; (2) on the catalog to the 
May 2003 exhibition in Seville (Fondo Kat: Una biblioteca Andalust); and (3) on sev- 
eral notes John Hunwick photographed during his visit to Timbuktu in 1999. 

38 The other notes have not been tackled yet, as both Abdel Kader Haidara and 
Ismael Diadié were “exhausted”, as they said, by their sheer number. 
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at the time. Beyond that, the Fondo Kati is a treasure house of pri- 
mary sources. It contains about 500 original documents of trade, 
slavery issues, and records of scholarly links. Further, the manuscripts 
contain an estimated 1,500 marginal notes on contemporary events 
or historical subjects, geographical, astronomical, and meteorological 
observations, judicial cases, inheritance and land disputes, family mat- 
ters, books bought, lent out, or returned, contracts of sale, records 
of teachers, and study notes. They provide a wealth of detail the 
close study of which will considerably enrich and deepen our under- 
standing of the political, social, and intellectual history of the Middle 
Niger region. For centuries, Timbuktu has been the paramount sym- 
bol for the riches to be found at the far end of the world. There 1s 
so much still out there to be discovered. 
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Appendix I: A Tentative Genealogy 


Ziyād Abū Bakr Sīla 


al-Mutawakki (br'llāh) 


“Ali al-Oūtī 
bp. Toledo 
dp. Goumbou 
& (Spanish wife) 


‘Ali al-Oūtī 
bp. Tots 


ldp.Goumboul 


Khadija 


Askiya Muhammad 
I 
Askiya Dātūd 
d. 6 Aug 1582 
] 


*Ā'isha Kimaré 
x Alfa‘ Ka’ti Mahmud [MK I] 


Alfa’ Ka'ti Mahmüd (al-Oūtī al-Andalusi al-Tulaytulī al-Wa'kori) [MK I] 
d. J y; 


kiya 


brp. Timbuktu 
&? 


Ismail I E Yusuf | | al-Amm 
. c. 1610-15, Kirchamba| 


Alfa” Mahmūd Ka‘ti [MK II] (*Mahmūd K 


d. 2 Nov 1648, Bina 
& Maryam bt. Muhammad (descendant of Abū Is 


. ‘Alī b. Ziyad al-Oūtī”) 
a (near Djenné) 
haq Ibrahim al-Sāķilī al-Gharnātī, fl. 14th. c) 


Alfa* Ibrāhīm 


IE! 


Abana *Abd al-Rahmān 


Mahmid (MK III) 


Alfa” Ibrāhīm 


‘Ali Gao 


Ibrāhīm 


Isma'il (II) 


Ibrahim 


iuhammad 


*Abd al-Rahmān (*Darhaman Sini-Kandi") | al-Hasan 


Hamma 


al-Hasan 


Diadié 


*Abd al-Rahmān 


Based on information appearing in the marginal notes and on oral tradition 

gathered from his own family, Ismael Diadié has reconstructed a tentative genealogy 

of the Ka’ti family, reproduced here with the kind permission of the Fondation 
Mahmud Kati.” 


? Abbreviations: bp. = place of birth; dp. = place of death; & = married to. 
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Appendix II: Content of the Fondo Kati 


With the generous help of Abdel Kader Haidara and of Khadija 
Djiadié, a young, Arabic-speaking Malian, I have been able to estab- 
lish a provisional handlist'? of 569 out of the 2,821 manuscript items 
(338 books and fragments of books, plus 231 other types of docu- 
ments) that the Fondo Kati held in October 2000, i.e. of 20.2% of 
the collection. Following 1s a breakdown of these items. The num- 
bering, indicated by 57, is that of the Fondo Kati. 


A) Ca. 150 bound books, incl. the oldest ones in the Fondo 
(12th/ 14th-19th c. CE) 


AA) 36 books from Mahmūd Kati I (incl. 2 from "Alī b. Ziwad al-Oūtī) 

(14th-16th c.) 

#1-33: 33 books from the possession of Alfa’ Ka’ti Mahmud I 
Alfa” Ka'ti Mahmid b. ‘Ali [b. al-Mutawakkil] b. Ziyād, 
al-Outti al-Andalusī al-Tulaytuli, d. 27 Sep 1593. Partly 
catalogued (through #19). 

#34: Ottoman Qur'an copied 20 S 827: 1424, acquired by 
(“sara l-”) ‘Alt b. Ziyad al-Oūtī (perhaps during his 
pilgrimage ca. 1470?) 


#35: Shifa’, bought by ‘Alt b. Ziyad al-Oūtī 2 months after 
his arrival in Tuwat, Muharram 873: July/Aug. 1468. 
436: Sahih al-Bukhārī, vol. 8, copied 1494, with 23 notes 


by Mahmūd Ka'ü I, partly on Soni ‘Ali. 


AB) ca. 40 books from Mahmūd Ka'tt II and some of his descendants through 

his son ‘Ali (17th-18th c.) 

%37-ca. 40s: Books from the possession of Mahmūd Kat II & III 
Mahmid Ka’ti II b. ‘Alt [b. Mahmūd b. ‘Ali] b. Ziyad, 
d. 16 Shawwal 1058/2 Nov 1648. Lived and died in 
Bina (on the Bani river near Gomitogo, ca.50 km south 
of Djenné). 
With dated notes (until ca. 1030/1620). Mahmūd Ka'ü 
III b. ‘Alt b. Mahmūd Ka’ti II (fl. ca. mid-18th c.). 

ca. 50s: Books from various members of the Ka’t family, with- 
out apparent ownership information. 


? Fondo Kati: A Provisional Handlist (see n. 8). 
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ca. 60s-ca. 75: 


Books from ‘Alt Gao. 

‘Ali Gao b. Mahmūd Ka'ti III b. *Alī b. Mahmüd 
Kati II b. ‘Alt b. Mahmud b. ‘Ali b. Ziyad, who 
settled in Goundam, left very many notes, incl. 
many reading notes (mugābalāt), notes on lands, 
book movements, etc., up to ca. 1799. 


AC) ca. 75 books from the Abana branch (late 16th-late 19th c.) 


ca. 75-ca. 100: 


ca. 101-ca. 110: 


ca. lll-ca. 129: 


ca. 130s: 


ca. 140s-ca. 150s: 


Books from the possession of Muhammad [b.] 
Abana b. Ibrahim b. Mahmid b. ‘Alt b. Mahmūd 
al-Wa'kori (fl. 1800; seems to have left the Djenné 
area for Jimballa, between Timbuktu and Lake 
Debo; then his traces disappear) 

Books from the possession of *Alī b. Muhammad 
[b.] Abana b. Ibráhim b. Mahmūd b. "Alī b. 
Mahmid al-Wa'korī (ca. mid-19th c.) 

Books from the possession of al-Hasan b. ‘Alt b. 
Muhammad [b.] Abana b. Ibrāhīm b. Mahmud 
b. ‘Alt b. Mahmud al-Wa’kori, who lived in the 
village of Thié (near Djenné) (fl. ca. late 19th c.) 
Books from the possession of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Muhammad [b.] Abana b. Ibrahim b. Mahmud 
b. ‘Alt b. Mahmud al-Wa'korī (“Darhaman Sini- 
Kandi”, great-grandfather of Ismael Diadié, who 
returned to Goundam where he worked as a dyer; 
was alive in 1862) 

Books from the possession of various members of 
the Abana brach, Za. ‘Abd al-Rahmān b. Ibrahim 
b. Mahmūd Ka'ü II (may be either a mid-18th 
c. or a mid-19th c. person) and Muhammad b. 
Abana (fl. 1800). 


B) Ca. 1527 unbound fragments etc. (16th- 19th c.) 


BA) Ca. 250 mss from several 16th—16th members of the Kati family 


%163—199: 


*200—299: 


37 mss from Isma'il Ka’t. Probably contains mss 
both from Isma'il Kati I b. Alfa’ Ka'tt Mahmūd 
(qadi m Tindirma, d. ca. 1610-15), and from Isma'il 
Ka’ti II b. Mahmūd Ka'u III. 

100 sheets from books out of the possession of 
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Kati family. Of various provenance: from Mahmid Ka'ü 
I, *Alī b. Alfa Kati Mahmid I b. ‘Alt b. al-Mutawakkil, 
Mahmūd Karti II, Ismail, etc. Partly catalogued. 
2:300—399: 90 mss (sw; numbering jumps from 323 to 334) from 
Mahmüd Ka’ti II b. "Alī b. Alfa’ Ka’ti Mahmud 
“Mahmid Ka'ü b. ‘Ali b. Ziyad al-Oūtī”) of Bina 
south of Djenné; d. 16 Shawwal 1058/2 Nov. 1649) 
and from his grandson Mahmid Ka’t III b. ‘Ali b. 
Mahmūd Ka'ü II (fl. ca. mid-18th c). Mahmud Kat 
II took over the family library after the death of Ismail 
Ka'ü I (ca. 1610—15) and kept it in Bīna, according to 
Ismael Diadié. Some mss were allegedly copied by the 
hand of Mahmūd Kat II. #369 belonged to Alfa’ 
Ibrahim b. "Alī b. Alfa Mahmūd Ka'ü IL; #379 and 
392 contain Ibrahim’s name. #387 acquired by Alfa’ 
Tunka Mahmūd Kat. Fully catalogued. 


BB) 700 mss from ‘Ali Gao and his family in Goundam (18th-19th c.) 

*400—499: 100 mss from Ibrahim b. ‘Ali b. Mahmūd Ka'ü (prob- 
ably a son of ‘Ali Gao, for a person with the same 
name left a note regarding the grandchildren of ‘Ali 
Gao; he lived in the mid-19th c.; see also below, #708) 

500—599: 100 mss from Ibrahim b. ‘Alt b. Mahmūd Kati 

600—699: 100 mss from Ibrahim b. ‘Alt b. Mahmūd Kati 

700—799: 100 mss from ‘Alt Gao b. Mahmūd Ka'ti III b. ‘Alī b. 
Mahmüd Ka't II (of Goundam, late 18th c.). #708 
[Tuhfat al-hukkām by Ibn ‘Asim (760—829/1358—1426; 
GAL II 264, S II 375]) contains marginal notes by 
Ibrahim b. ‘Aly b. Mahmüd Ka't on the dispersion of 
the Ka'ü family, especially the Abana branch. 

#800-899: 100 mss from ‘Alt Gao b. Mahmüd Ka’ti III b. ‘Al b. 
Mahmūd Ka’ti IL #845 is a diwán by Abū Ishaq Ibrahim 
al-Sahilr al-Gharnātī, Andalusian man of letters who is 
credited with having built, in around 1325, the Grand 
Mosque ( fingere Ber) of Timbuktu.” 


“| Ismael Diadié intends to publish this (hitherto unknown?) diwàn on CD-ROM 
(personal communication, 27/10/2003). 
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900—999: 100 mss of mixed provenance: from Ibrahim b. 
Mahmid Ka't II, Ibrahim b. ‘Ali b. Mahmūd Kati 
(III), Muhammad [b.] Abana b. Ibrahim b. Mahmūd 
Ka'ü II (fl. 1800, from Thié, married Arkiya bt. ‘Ali 
Gāo) 

1000—1099: 100 mss from Ibrahim b. ‘Alt b. Mahmūd Ka'ü (III?) 


BC) Ca. 387 mss from several Ka’ owners (late 17th-late 18th c.) 
1100—1199: 100 mss from ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Alfa’ Ibrahim b. 
Mahmid Ka’ti II (ca. mid-18th c.) 

#1200-1299: 100 mss from ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Alfa’ Ibrahim b. 
Mahmid Kat II. Also contains at least 1 ms from 
Ismail b. Mahmūd Ka’ti (#1205) and at least 1 ms 
from the possession of Alfa” Mahmud Ka’ti II b. ‘Ali 
b. al-Mutawakkil Ziyad (#1249). 

21300-1399: 100 mss, esp. from Isma'il II b. Maķmūd Kat III 
b. *Alī b. Mahmüd Ka'ti II, and also from his brother 
‘Alt Gao b. Mahmud Ka’ti III b. ‘Alt b. Mahmūd 
Kat II [late 18th c.] 

#1400-1482: 83 mss from Alfa’ Ibrahim b. Mahmid Ka’t II [late 
17th c.] 

#1483: Ms on the ‘sources of the [Sufi] path’ (usül al-tariqa), 
from the possession of Alfa’ Ibrahim [late 17th c.], 
and given to Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. Alfa’ Tulle 


#1484—5: 2 mss with notes by Isma'il b. Mahmud Kati on 
the dispersion of the Ka’ti family. 
1486-87: (not seen) 


C) Ca. 1534 documents (incl. a number of books and book fragments) 
(ca. 1500—20th c.) 


#1488-1585: 101 (sic; there are several documents under the same 
number) documents regarding the renegades (*ulūj ) 
in Timbuktu. Fully catalogued. 

#1586-1657: 72 documents (watha7q). Partly catalogued. 

#1658-1899: Mss between 1658 and 1699, and in the 1700s and 
1800s, containing both books and smaller items of 
various origin; not kept in folders sequentially num- 
bered. Partly catalogued. 

ca. 1900s: books of various origin, ia. from the possession of 
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ca. 2000s: 


#2221-2319: 
%2320—2419: 
2420—2492: 


2493-97: 


#2498-2581: 


#2582-2597: 


#2598-2657: 


2658—2821: 
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Alfa’ Ka'ti Mahmūd and al-Hajj Askia Muhammad, 
Alfa” Ismā'īl (II) Qut, ‘Abd al-Rahmān b. Alfa’ 
Ibrāhīm, Muhammad [b.] Abana b. Ibrāhīm b. 
Mahmūd Kat II b. ‘Alt b. Mahmūd, al-Hasan b. 
Muhammad [b.] Abana b. Ibrahim b. Mahmüd Kati 
II (16th-19th c.). Partly catalogued. 

Various mss from the possession of members of the 
Kati family (t.a.: al-Hasan b. Muhammad [b.] Abana 
b. Ibrāhīm, Muhammad [b.] Abana b. Alfa’ Ibrahim 
b. Mahmūd II b. "Alī, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Alfa’ 
Ibrahim b. Mahmud Kati II) (18th-19th c.) 

99 documents (watha7q) 

100 documents (wathā'g) 

73 documents (wathā 'tg) 

(not seen) 

84 yāzāt, many for Mauretanian shaykhs, others asso- 
ciated with the Kunta or al-Hajj ‘Umar; some non- 
yaza documents towards the end. Partly catalogued. 
16 documents concerning the rulers of the Niger 
bend: 7 ms fragments of works by al-Maghīlī. Plus 
copies of documents and letters concerning Askia 
Muhammad and Askia Isma'il, 2 fragments of al- 
Sa'dís Ta'rikh al-Sūdān, | unidentified majmū” incl. a 
fatwa (#2587), a qasida in praise of a king (of Ségou?) 
by Muhammad al-Mustafā b. Tahir b. ‘Alt (#2584). 
Fully catalogued. 

60 loose pages on astronomy, astrology, meteorology 
(alm al-falak, al-hisáb, lm al-nujüm, tlm al-burūj, ahwal 
al-jaww wa'l-tags), plus a few on other subjects (biogra- 
phies [tabagāt], praise of Moroccan kings, etc.). 

164 documents (wathā'g), plus various other loose 


pages. 


Marginal notes by members of the Kati family 


An estimated 1,500 marginal notes are liberally spread over very 
many of the manuscripts. Together with Abdel Kader Haidara, Ismael 
Diadé has made a preliminary classification of them, according to 
which they stem principally from the following members of the Ka’ti 


family: 
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1) Alī [b. al-Mutawakkil?] b. Ziyad 
2 notes, | dated (Tuwat, 1468) 


2) Alfa’ Ka'ti Mahmüd I b. "Alī [b. al-Mutawakkil (billah)] b. Ziyad, al- 
Oūtī al-Andalusī al-Wa*korī (b. 1468; d. Monday, 1 Muh 1002/27 Sep 


1593)* 


Ca. 450 notes (counting all study notes [mugábala], names of shaykhs 
etc.); including: 

* many (ca. 190) notes on historical and geographical subjects: mainly 
concerning either Askiya Muhammad (Mahmüd Ka't's maternal 
uncle, acc. to Ismael Diadié) or the Andalusians in the Niger val- 
ley. J.a.: 59 notes dated between 902 [Askiya Mubammad's pil- 
grimage] and 999/1496—1591 (#1, Sufa’ copied in 1342); 58 notes 
concerning his family and the “Goths” in al-Andalus, Askiya 
Muhammad and various events during his lifetime (#2, Tafsir; 23 
notes partly concerning Soni ‘Ali (#36, Sahih al-Bukhārī copied 
in 1494). Some of the 73 notes on a majmii’a (the first text in 
which is a Dala"il al-Khayrat copied in 890/1485) concern histor- 
ical events.— Particular notes regarding: 2 delegations [perhaps in 
1493] from ("Askiya al-hay”} Muhammad to Soni Baro in which 
Mahmūd Kati I participated, 52 days before Soni Baro was 
defeated in battle. 911/spring 1506 delegation from the Moroccan 
Sultan Muhammad al-Burtughālī (r. 1502 or 1505—1526) to Askiya 
Muhammad. 911: Mūsā b. ‘Ali b. Ziyād, Spanish brother of 
Mahmid Ka’ti, arrives in Goumbou via Tuwat (#1). 911: mete- 
orological and astronomical observations. 22 Muharram 912/16 
June 1506 trip by Mahmüd Ka'ü and Muhammad Tullé from 
Timbuktu to W-r-n-koi, which was in upheaval, and back to 
Timbuktu (#19). 912/1506-7 Muhammad Ka’ti in Kara with 
Askiya Muhammad. 915/1509—10 in Djenné and Dia; also ref. dated 
20 Mar 1510 to construction of Kulu-soko (Kulusokho) in Tim- 
buktu.? 920/1514 Mar-Jun Mahmūd Ka’ti in Gao, organising 
the Public Treasury during the absence of Askiya Muhammad 


? “1468” is given as the date of birth of Mahmüd Ka’ti by Houdas/Delafosse 


in the preface to their edition of the Tarikh el-Fettach, p. xvii.. Since it is unlikely 
that a person lived for 125 years, a close study of the notes needs to be under- 
taken to establish their authorship. The classification here merely reflects the one 
given to me by Ismael Diadié. 


5 Cf. Tārīkh al-Fattāsh, ed. O. Houdas, pp. 18, 29. 
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who was on a campaign against the Mossi. 1514 June ff: travels 
to Timbuktu and on to Djenné where he checked on expenses 
for the restoration of the mosque, then returned to Gao where 
he checked expenses for the restoration of the royal palace. Similar 
financial control jobs are noted in Tindirma, Gao, Djenné until 
935/1528—9 (the year Askiya Muhammad was deposed). In Ismael 
Diadié’s view, Mahmūd Kat then retreated (with other oppo- 
nents of Askiya Musa) to Tindirma where he became gādī. The 
next dated note is a reference to the death of Ahmad b. ‘Umar 
b. Muhammad Āgīt, Fri 10 Rab? II 942/8 Oct 1535 (#19); then 
there is a note from 943/1536—7, when Mahmid Ka’ti was in 
Timbuktu with Muhammad Tullé (possibly the same who had 
been on pilgrimage with Askiya Muhammad in 902/1496 but the 
same name is also mentioned in 999/1590, v.i.).— The next note 
after this is from 960/1553, when Mahmūd Ka’ti was in Tindirma, 
apparently settling some debts, before going to the island of Toya 
[south west of Kabara] where he fell ill. On 14 Jum I 960/27 
April 1553, he went to Kalambēti and on to Djenné, which he 
left again on Sun 12 Jum II 960/ca. 28 May 1553 for Kutan, 
Bandugu, Tawtalla and finally Kay-Kay where he settled a dis- 
pute between 'zunüy. On 15 Hija 971/24 July 1564 Mahmud 
Ka'ü left Tindirma for Jimballa (between Timbuktu and Lake 
Debo) to settle a conflict between its inhabitants and zunūj. In 
Lesuji, Tindirma, and Tatara he settled inheritance disputes the 
same year. On 10 Muh 973/6 Aug 1565 he traveled to Gao and 
reviewed the library of a deceased man. In 976/1568-9 he was 
in Kara [a place possibly south of Gao] where he received “white” 
visitors (according to Ismael, there was a Portuguese mission to 
the Songhay ruler at the time, from the south) In 990/1582, 
Mahmūd Ka’ti visited Kara to pay his condolences to a family, 
then—with his newly-wed wife, ‘A’isha Kiyamari, perhaps a daugh- 
ter of Askiya Dawüd—he went to Timbuktu/Arkiya (in the Jimballa) 
where he became representative (wakil) of the Andalusian emi- 
grants settled there." In 999/1591, Mahmüd Ka’ti noted that 
“our brethren from al-Andalus arrived from the land of the fore- 
fathers”; he mentioned ga@’%d Ahmad al-Marwi [= al-Harüsi?] 


" [n 1588, Mahmüd Ka’ti is mentioned as a jurist in Tindirma (al-Sa’di, Tar 
al-Sūdān, ed. O. Houdas, p. 131, translated in Hunwick, Timbuktu, p. 179). 
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al-Andalusī, gātd Ahmad al-Iljī, gātd Ahmad b. Yusuf al-Iljī, 
[Bā-]Hasan Firir [= Ferrero] al-'Iljī, Radwī al-Andalusī. Ahmad 
b. Yusuf, Radwī al-Andalusī, Ahmad al-Harūsī al-Andalusī, ‘Ammar 
al-*Iljī and Hasan Ferrēro visited Mahmüd Ka’ti in Arkiya when 
he was there with al-shaykh al-qadi Mahmūd b. Daydabagha and 
Muhammad Tullé. Mahmūd Kati concluded the marriages of 
‘Ammar al-'Ilj with Nana Hamma al-'Ulüjiyya (dowry: 40 mithqal 
of gold, 3 suba myat (?), 1 suda'iyya (?), 10 camels, and [a pair of? | 
golden ear rings) and of Ba-Hasan Ferrero with Nana Ka'ti [bt. 
Mahmud Ka'ti?] (dowry: 25 muthgāl of gold, 3 sudswyyāt, 1 subatyya). 

* 5 copies of letters from Askiya Muhammad 

* Notes on the nomination of Songhay ministers 

e Ca. 50 edited pages worth of fatāwā and nawāztl (records of law- 
sults) 

* Ca. 15 notes on medical issues (incl. ophthalmologic notes among 
the 73 notes on the mamii’a/ Dalai, v.s.) 

* Numerous notes on astronomy/astrology. Also 9 notes regarding 
a majmū'a of texts on grammar; plus part of the 73 notes on the 
majmū'a/ Dala^il, v.s. These include notes containing the names of 
the months in old Castilian Spanish. 


3) Isma^l Kati I b. Mahmūd Ka'tt I 

Slightly less than 100 notes, often dated, until ca. 1612/13. Ismail, 

eldest son of Mahmüd Ka'ti I, is an ancestor of the mother of Ismael 

Diadié Haidara. The notes are mostly on: 

e Juridical issues (Isma'il was qàd? in 'Tindirma) 

* Family issues (on the family dispersion from Tindirma to Kirshamba, 
Djenné, Goumbou, Jimalla, Goundam, and even to Bambara 
country) 

* Books lent and bought, in connection with his brother Ibrāhīm 
of Kirshamba (following other members of his family—his brother 
Ibrahim and Nana Ka’ti, widow of Ba-Hasan Ferrēro who had 
died on the way back to Morocco in 1594—Isma’il reluctantly 
moved to Kirshamba towards the end of his life and became «nām 
there. But he died in Tindirma, according to Ismael Diadié) 

* There may be a note from 1582 concerning the accidental killing 
of Sharif Muhammad b. Muzawir, linking Ismail to the court of 
Askiya Dawüd (who died in 1582). 
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4) Alī b. Mahmüd kat I 
"Alī lived in Goundam & Goumbou; he is a paternal ancestor of 
Ismael Diadié. He left only a few notes, mostly study notes (muqábala). 


5) Mahmüd Kati II b. ‘Ali b. Mahmūd Kati I ("Mahmūd Kati b. Alī b. 

Ktyād al-Oūtī”) 

Over 200 notes, often dated, until ca. 1030/1620 (see #337: 

1011/1602—3; #343: possibly 1020/1611—2; #399, dated 1029/6190; 

#340, dated 1041/1631-2; #317 & #319, dated 1050/1641). Mahmud 

Ka'ü II lived in Bīna (on the Bani river near Gomitogo, about 50 

km south of Djenné). He died on 16 Shawwal 1058/2 Nov 1649." 

The notes he left are mostly on: 

* Inheritance issues 

* Maghribi merchants in the Niger bend (and no longer so much 
on Andalusians as in the notes of Mahmūd Ka’ti 1) 


6) Mahmüd Kati III b. ‘Aki b. Mahmüd Kati II 

Ca. 200 notes, mostly undated, but concerning datable historical 
events. Mahmūd Ka'ti III seems to have lived mostly in Kirshamba, 
in about the late seventeenth or early to mid-eighteenth centuries. 
Gf. #308, dated 1084/1673—4; #311 & 332 & 376, dated 1091/ 
1680-1; #338, dated 1095/1684—3; #336, dated 1099/ 1688-7. Most 
of his notes concern the Arma pashatk (he calls them hypocrites, 
criminals, etc.) 


7) Alī Gao b. Mahmud Kati II 

Over 500 notes, many dated, up to ca. 1799. *Ali Gao left Kirshamba 
to settle in Goundam, where his descendants live. His notes mostly 
regard: 

* Books entering and leaving his library (he was a great collector) 
* Land ownership issues 

e Study notes (mugābala) 


5 NB: Mahmūd Ka't II (and/or Mahmüd Ka’ti III) also referred to himself as 
"Alfa Ka’ti Mahmud b. ‘Ali’ in the notes (e.g. #303). The use of the form “Alfa’ 
Ka'ü Mahmūd” (as opposed to “Alfa? Mahmüd Kati”) cannot therefore be taken 
as an indication of the authorship of Mahmüd Ka’ti Ione of the criteria used by 
Ismael Diadié in his classification. 
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8) Muhammad [b.] Abana b. Ibrahim b. Mahmüd Ka't II 

Muhammad Abana first lived in Goumbou and Thié near Djenné, 
but later settled in Jimballa (between Timbuktu and Lake Debo). He 
left at least one note, dated 1802. 


9) al-Hasan b. Muhammad [b.] Abana 
Perhaps of Thié. Left notes indicating book ownership. 


10) ‘Ali b. Muhammad [b.] Abana 
Perhaps of Thié. Left notes indicating book ownership. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


FROM WĀDĪ MĪZĀB TO UNGUJA: 
ZANZIBAR'S SCHOLARLY LINKS 


Philip Sadgrove 


The Ibādī movement spread from Basra to Oman, Khurasan and 
North Africa in the second century AH. The Ibādīs gained large 
support among the Azdis of Oman, the Arab tribes of the Hadramawt 
and the Yemen, and some major Berber tribes of North Africa. By 
the early decades of the second century, the Ibādīs were able to 
establish states in Southern Arabia and North Africa. Three princi- 
pal communities remain in North Africa: Jabal Nafüsa and Zuwara 
in Libya, the desert regions of Wad Mzab (Wadi Mīzāb) in Algeria 
and in Southern Tunisia, and Jerba Island in Tunisia. The city of 
Tahert, the capital of the Rustamid Ibādī Imamate, became one of 
the most important centres for propagating Ibadi teachings. After 
the collapse of the Imamate, the cultural activities moved to Ouargla 
(Wadi Warjalān) and Wad Riqh in Algeria. A group of scholars 
emerged in the Ibādī community in Warjalān and surrounding areas, 
who left behind them some significant works. Finally the Ibādī exiles 
from Tahert settled in a maze of desolate ravines in Wadi Mīzāb 
north-west of Ouargla, and founded from 1011 a series of walled 
cities, hence their appellation of Mozabites.' Jerba Island also became 
one of the main educational centres as a result of the activities of 
the Council of Recluses (Majlis al-‘Azzaba) in the area, and Jabal 
Nafūsa too played an almost independent role in preserving Ibādī 
teachings. Though the Ibādīs of North Africa had played but a ht- 
tle part in the early development of Ibādī thought, a large number 
of great Ibādī scholars were to emerge from the three communities. 
Centuries later the Ibadis settled in East Africa under Omani rule, 
Zanzibar becoming the main centre of their intellectual activity. 


' Pessah Shinar, “Ibadiyya and Orthodox Reformism in Modern Algeria,” in 
Studies in Islamic History and Civilization: Scripta Hierosolymitana, ed. U. Heyd (Jerusalem: 
Magnes Press, Hebrew University, 1961), 9: 98. 
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This paper is an analysis of part of the correspondence of one 
such North African scholar, the great mujtahid and reformer, al-Shaykh 
Muhammad b. Yusuf Attafayyish (1820-21-March 1914), with the 
Sultans of Zanzibar in the period from 1896 to the early 1900s, and 
a discussion of the role that the press played in this period in diffusing 
Ibādī religious literature and Attafayyish's works in particular.^ When 
the correspondence begins in 1896 Attafayyish was aged seventy-six 
and at the end of the period he was about ninety-one. Unfortunately 
the correspondence tells only half the story, for all of it is in one 
direction from Attafayyish to the sultans; we do not know the nature 
of their replies nor the precise order of the correspondence. Like 
much of our scholarship on this period this study is in the nature 
of a Jigsaw puzzle. The correspondence is dotted around a number 
of files in the Zanzibar Archives. Despite Attafayyish's increasing age 
the letters indicate his continued commitment to scholarship. Apart 
from at times a shaky hand there are no signs that his intellectual 
capacities had been dimmed with the passage of time, though he 
makes an isolated reference to his faculties not being what they used 
to be: *Tell them to forgive me, for many people send their greet- 
ings to me and I forget their names or lose the note, because of a 
large guantity of work and [other] preoccupations. Often I reply and 
they don't receive my reply” (Alī, letter 162). 

Attafayyish,* a great Ibādī scholar in the fields of tafsīr, fiqh, hadith, 
bayān, *arūd, mantiq and adab, was held in such high esteem that he 
was given the honorific of Qutb al-Din (the Pole of religion); he was 
also known as Qutb al-A’mma (the Pole of the Imams) or simply as 


? I wish to thank the Zanzibar Archives for facilitating my research work and 
allowing publication of this material, and the University of Manchester, the Leverhulme 
Trust and the British Academy for funding this research. 

* For more details of Attafayyish, see J. Schacht, “Atfiyash,” in EI 1: 736; 
Mudhakkīrāt al-Shaykh Muhammad b. Yüsuf Attafayyish [not seen by the writer of this 
article]; Abū Ishaq Ibrahim Attafayyish, al-Di'aya ila Sabil al-Mu’minin (Cairo, 1923), 
pp. 107-109; Muhammad ‘Ali Dabbūz, Nahdat al-fazā'ir al-Haditha wa-Thawratuhā 
al-Mubāraka (Algiers, 1969), 1: 285, 290, 301-2, 304-6, 308-10, 315, 318, 327, 
330-1, 355; ‘Addin Jahlān, Al-Fikr al-Styāsī ‘ind at-Ibādiyya min Khilal Ara’ al-Shaykh 
Muhammad b. Yūsuf Attafayyish, 1818-1914/ 1236-1352 (al-Sib: al-Fikr, 1991), pp. 
103-122; Bakīr b. Sa'īd Aghūsht, Qutb al-A"imma al-‘Allama Muhammad b. Yusuf 
Attafayyish, Hayātuhu-Āthāruhu al-Fikriya-fihaduhu. (1236-1332/ 1820-1914) (al-Sīb: 
Maktabat al-Dāmirī, 1989); John C. Wilkinson, The Imamate Traditon of Oman 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), pp. 152-3, 187, 243-5, 370. There 
is some disagreement as to the pronunciation of his name; see Shinar, “Ibadiyya 
and Orthodox Reformism in Modern Algeria,” p. 102, n. 23. 
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the Qutb. Other Ibādīs referred to him as: “the great scholar, the 
pole of our sect" (‘allama, qutb madhabina). He was from (baladai) Ayt 
Yasjin, one of the seven towns in Wadi Mīzāb in south central 
Algeria, 600 kilometres from Algiers.’ This valley in a desert region 
is an oasis of palms, fed by wells, whose merchants exchanged wheat, 
oil, iron goods and cloth with the commodities of the bedouin. 
Attafayyish spent his life in the service of Islam; by the age of twenty 
he had established himself as the leading scholar of the wādī; stu- 
dents came to him from all the wadi’s villages. His influence was to 
spread throughout Algeria, and into Tunis and Libya. He spent most 
of his day teaching and studying, and giving advice and issuing fat- 
was. As a result of his study of original Khārijism he called for 
reform, a return to a more authentic form of Islam, under the slo- 
gan "Back to the source!” The Ibādīs of Algeria had become remiss 
in their observance of Ibadism; a determined effort of reform led by 
him, beginning in the eighteen-eighties, was intended to bring them 
back to their origins.? Attafayyish wrote over a 100 works, some lost, 
but many available in print and manuscript. 

He enjoyed a lively intercourse with his religious confréres in 
Oman and Zanzibar; many Omanis were to acknowledge his knowl- 
edge and scholarly efforts. His great and varied correspondence with 
Muslims in. Algeria, Oman, Egypt and the Hijaz includes letters to 
the famous Egyptian reformer and mufti, Shaykh Muhammad Abduh 
and to the Mufti of Mecca, Shaykh Zayni Dahlan and others. He 
enjoyed the favour of and corresponded with the Ottoman sultan, 
*Abd al-Hamid, and the sultans of Oman and Zanzibar. The cor- 
respondence was primarily of a social nature, but also discussed ques- 
tions of dogma. Attafayyish traveled little in his life, probably because 
of his preoccupation with teaching, study, and writing. He went to 
the Hijaz on pilgrimage probably twice, the second time in 1886, 
on a journey that lasted more than two years. En route he passed 
through northern Algeria, visiting Constantine and Annaba, then he 


* Letter no. 43 in Zanzibar Archives, file AA 5/11, dated 26/01/1911 from al- 
Hajj ‘Umar b. al-Hàjj Ibrahim. 

? The Annuaire du Monde Musulman, ed. L. Massignon (Paris: E. Leroux, 1929), 
gives the following Ibādī population figures: Oman, 325,000 and Zanzibar 6,000 
(Shinar, “Ibadiyya and Orthodox Reformism in Modern Algeria," p. 97, n. 1). In 
1906 there were 30,000 living in Wadi Mīzāb (Shinar, “Ibadiyya and Orthodox 
Reformism in Modern Algeria," p. 99). 

ë See Shinar, “Ibadiyya and Orthodox Reformism in Modern Algeria,” p. 107. 
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went through Tunis, and Tripoli. In the Hijaz he visited Mecca and 
Medina; in the former he had long discussions with Shaykh Dahlan, 
and as a reflection of the high esteem in which he was held, he was 
given the unique privilege of giving a sermon (wa’z) in the Holy 
mosque at Mecca. Attafayyish later asked the Zanzibar Sultan Hamid 
to send 20 (faranjiya) riyals, that he had sent him, to the person, 
who found my books which were lost in the Hijaz (Letter 149). 
Over the centuries an annual conference of the dispersed commu- 
nities of Ibādīs took place in Mecca during the time of the Hajj to 
exchange news and compare notes. Attafayyish’s elder brother and 
mentor, al-Hajj Ibrahim (d. 1892/3), a leading pupil of the famous 
Algerian faqih, Diya al-Din, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Ibrahim al-Masabī al- 
Thamini’ (1720—1808 AD), was more widely traveled. As well as 
Egypt and the Hijaz, he had gone as far as Oman and had stud- 
ied at al-Azhar in Cairo. The younger Attafayyish had a great 
influence on the political affairs of his land; he and his supporters 
opposed the French, who occupied the wadi as late as November 
1882. The inhabitants of the valley had participated in the struggle 
against the French from the beginning of the occupation of Algeria. 
They put up a passive resistance to the French, refusing to have 
their sons conscripted; Attafayyish himself was arrested. Whilst the 
valley had purchased official protection by annual tribute from the 
Ottomans, until 1882 it had not been directly under any political 
power, it had been ruled by its own ancient council (majlis al-‘azzaba). 

Attafayyish’s correspondence with the sultans of Zanzibar is largely 
concerned with the difficulties of publishing his works in Zanzibar 
and Cairo. The publishing of Ibādī religious texts began for the first 
time in the 1880s at presses thousands of miles apart in Algiers, 
Tunis, Cairo and Zanzibar. ‘Though Oman had the largest Ibādī 
community, there were no printing presses there in this period and 
Omani writers had to seek publication of their works further afield. 
The Ibādī Sultan of the small East African state of Zanzibar Sultan 
Sayyid Barghash b. Sa'īd (r. 1870—1888), before coming to power, had 
spent time in exile in Bombay, so was familiar with all the trappings 


7 al-Thamīnī, from Bani Yazqan (Bani Isguen) in Wadi Mīzāb, was the leading 
pupil of the founder of the Ibādī renaissance in North Africa, Ammi Yahya (d. 


1811). al-Thamini was committed to the path of reform. 
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of the modern world. In 1875 he had traveled to Europe on a state 
visit to England, stopping in Egypt en route. It may be during this 
trip that he decided his country needed an Arabic printing press, 
Egypt perhaps being the inspiration for his decision. Under Khedive 
Ismail the Egyptian Arabic press had come into its own, as well as 
publishing a number of Arabic newspapers, public and private presses 
were multiplying, printing new and classical Arabic texts and respond- 
ing to an expanding public thirst for new genres of Arabic wriüng 
and access to the vast treasury of Arab intellectual history. Barghash 
may well have been encouraged by his links with a number of Arab 
intellectuals and others to acquire his own printing press. He had 
close ties with a Syrian publisher and journalist, Louis Şābūnjī 
(1838-1931), who gave publicity to Zanzibar in his Arabic journal, 
The Bee/al-Nahla, printed in London, and acted as agent for the 
Sultan in Europe. Another of his contacts, the British Arabist, the 
Rev. George Percy Badger, had encouraged Barghash to exploit 
the Arabic press in Istanbul, through al-Jawa’ib, the newspaper of 
the Lebanese intellectual, Ahmad Faris al-Shidyaq, to argue Zanzibar's 
case in the international arena. The British Anglican missionaries of 
the Universities Mission to Central Africa had already been oper- 
ating their own press, the Universities’ Mission Press, on the island 
of Zanzibar from about 1865, mainly printing religious texts in 
English and Swahili, Swahili translations of the Gospels and the Old 
Testament, Swahili language books, handbooks for other African lan- 
guages, Swahili short stories, etc., for the small African Christian 
community in Zanzibar and also to service their missionary activi- 
ties on the African mainland. Swahili was the language of the indige- 
nous population of the coast and the lingua franca in Zanzibar. 

Barghash's reign was a period of reform and modernisation in 
Zanzibar. Like his contemporary Khedive Ismā īl, Sayyid Barghash 
was a lavish spender of money and a great builder of palaces. He 
took a more active interest than his predecessors in Zanzibar town 
itself and initiated a number of public improvements, building roads, 
an aqueduct giving the town a much needed supply of fresh water 
and several important new buildings. He signed an agreement in 
1873 to end the trade in slaves in Zanzibar, and subsequently closed 
down all public slave markets. Stanley, the journalist and explorer, 
wrote from Zanzibar in 1887, describing how much the town had 
changed under Barghash, since his last sojourn there: 
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Zanzibar is somewhat changed during my eight years absence. There 
is a telegraph cable, a tall clock tower, a new Sultan’s palace, very 
lofty and conspicuous with wide verandahs... There are horses and 
carriages and steam rollers and lamp posts. 


When Barghash returned from the visit to England, he imported a 
prinüng press, using Arabic and Roman scripts, and recruited print- 
ers from abroad to manage it. The al-Matba'a al-Sultāniyya (the 
Sultanate Press), the first Arabic press in East Africa, began its book- 
publishing activities in 1879-80. Though the number of Ibādī texts 
published over the next forty years by the press was not large, the 
works chosen for publication were significant for the Ibadi commu- 
nity at large, which up to then had had no access in printed form 
to the religious literature of the sect. Details are not available, but 
it seems probable that the largest number of copies of the print runs 
of the Ibādī texts, though not large, were exported to Ibādī com- 
munities in Oman and beyond. The very first publication of the 
press, appearing over the years 1879/80—1886/7, was a complete 
system of Islamic theology and law according to the Ibadi school, 
in its entirety in 90 volumes, by a contemporary Omani Ibādī "alm, 
Jumayyil b. Khamis al-Sa'di (1791/2—?), the Oāmūs al-Shari/a? It had 
been written between 1844—63. In the spirit of this period of the 
Arab renaissance, in which many young Arab intellectuals, particu- 
larly in Syria (bad al-Sham) and Egypt, were challenging accepted 
values, promoting new political and social concepts and experimenting 
with new literary genres, such as the theatre, the novel and short 
stories, the Sultan’s press seems to have considered one of its prin- 
cipal tasks to stimulate contemporary Ibādī scholarship from Oman 
and Algeria. In 1884 Barghash bought another Arabic press from 
the famous Jesuit Fathers’ Press (Matba'at al-Aba’ al-Yasū īyyīn) in 
Beirut and recruited Lebanese workers to run it. 

In 1879-80, another Ibādī press, the Bārūnīya Press in Cairo, 
appears to have printed its first work. Little is known of this press, 
its date of foundation, or details of its founder.’ In the early 1900s 


* Only seventeen volumes were printed. The first ten volumes were edited by a 
Zanzibari, Yahya b. Khalfan b. Abr Nabhan al-Kharūsī. 

? Wilkinson believes incorrectly that it was started by Sulayman al-Bārūnī (1870— 
1940). See The Imamate Traditon of Oman, p. 243. 
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it was being run by Muhammad b. Yūsuf al-Bārūnī. The Bārūnīs 
were Ibadis from Jabal Nafūsa in Libya, who had probably come 
to Cairo to benefit from the relatively freer intellectual climate of 
the city. By the turn of the century Cairo and Alexandria were home 
to many emigré Arab intellectuals, and their private Arab presses 
were publishing the works of scholars from throughout the Arab 
world. Arab scholars from East Africa and the Arabian Peninsula, 
where there were few Arabic printing presses and subsequently lit- 
tle opportunity for publication, resorted to the Cairo press to pub- 
lish their works. The following līst of Ibādī works shows part of the 
extraordinary output of the Bārūnīya press between the years 1879 
and 1904; the press was still active after this date.? It would be 
interesüng to investigate why particular works were chosen for pub- 
lication and who were the patrons or concessionaries, paying for the 
costs of publication. Because of the small circulation of books in this 
period, most works required some sort of subsidy or a concession- 
ary, who would bear the financial risks involved. Most major Ibādī 
works from the first half of the eighth century to the beginning of 
the twentieth century were shuriih or hawáshi (commentaries and super 
commentaries) on earlier texts. Many later Ibadi writings were polem- 
ical texts directed against Sunni attacks on the Ibādī school and 
these trends are reflected in this list of publications: 

Abū Tahir, Ismā'īl b. Misa al-Jītālī'' (d. 1305 CE), Aitab Qawa'id 
al-Islam, 1879/80 with its hàshiya by Abū ‘Abdallah, Muhammad b. 
‘Umar Abū Sitta al-Qasabi (d. 1677); a commentary on al-Qasida al- 
Nūnīya fi *l-Tawhīd (by Abū Nasr, Fath b. Nah al-Malūshānī of 
Tamlushayt), written by Abū 1-tAbbās, ‘Umar b. Ramadan al-Ihulāthī 
(d. 1751), was summarised in a/-Nūr, Sharh al-Qasida al-Nüniya? by 
al-Thamīnī,'” 1880 and 1888/9; Abū'l-Fadl, Abū'l-Oāsim b. Ibrahim 


10 [t is not possible to say with accuracy that all these works were printed by 
the Bārūnīya press, because reference works do not always give the name of the 
press. Many of these works are extremely rare; some copies are available in the 
libraries of Cairo, Oman and Zanzibar. 

1 aljitalr [al.Jaytālī] was an Ibadi fagih from Jabal Nafūsa. His works helped to 
revive the madhhab. He wrote al-Hisáb wa-Qism al-Farā*id, and Mā Jam’? min Ajwibat 
al-A*īmma. Abū Sitta, a Jerban, was the author of two super commentaries Háshiya 
‘ala Sharh al-fahālāt and Hashiya ‘ala Swalat. 

 al-Jitalr also wrote a significant commentary, Sharh al-Nüntya, on this creed 
poem of Abū Nasr. 

5 al-Thamini was author of an original work, Aitāb Ma’alim al-Din, on usül al- 
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al-Barrādī'* (fl. 14th century CE), Kitāb al-fawahir al-Muntagat fi Itmàm 
mā Akhalla bihi Kitab al-I abagāt, 1882/3 and 1885; Abū'l-"Abbās, 
Ahmad b. Sa‘id b. ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Shammakhi al-Yafrani? (Badr 
al-Din) (d. 1522), Aitab al-Styar, 1883 and 1884 on Ibādī history and 
biographies (the same work, Kitāb al-Styar, was edited in Constantine 
in 1883/4 and in Algiers in 1885 by A. de C. Motylinski in his 
Bibliographie du Mzab, together with Aitab Tabagat al-Masha^kh brl- 
Maghrib by Abū "l-Abbas, Ahmad b. Sa'id al-Darajini'® [1271/2 
CE]; al-Thulathi, Sharh al-Dyānāt, 1886/7, a commentary on the 
Diyānat of Abū Sakin, ‘Umar b. ‘Alt al-Shammakhi; Abū Ya’qub, 
Yusuf b. Ibrahim b. Miyad al-Sidrati al-Warjalani" (d. 1175 CE), 
Kitab al-Dalīl h-Ahl al-*Uqül h-Baghi al-Sabil, 1886 and 1888, a well- 
known book on scholastic theology, an introduction on schisms, giv- 
ing proofs of the rightness of the Ibadi school, and long responses 
to questions. His a/-Dalīl wa’l-Burhin appeared in 1888/9, on the 
doctrines ('agā'd) of Ibadism; al-Thamini, al-Asrar al-Nuraniyya ‘ala 
"I-Manzüma al-Rā'īja, 1886/7 and 1888, a sharh on the manzüma of 
Abū Nasr, on 'agā'id; al-Jītālī, Kitab Ognātir al-Khayrāt,* 1889, a basic 
work of fig; Abū Sitta, Hashiya on the Kitab al-Īdāh, of al-Shammakhi, 
1891/2; Abu Zakariya, Yahyā b. al-Khayr b. Abi al-Khayr al- 
Jannawuni? (fl. 17th century), Kitāb al-Sawm, 1892/3 and his Kitab 


din; Huqüq al-Azwāj; Mukhtasar al-Minhaj, on 'ulūm al-shar'a, and al-Misbāh, a selec- 
tion on figh and ādāb. 

" R. Rubinacci, “Il Kitāb al-awāhir di al-Barrādī,” Annali Istituto Orientale di Napoli 
4 (1952): 97. al-Barrādī wrote a short treatise to give Ibādī definitions of useful 
technical terms, Risdla frl-Haqàá tg. 

5 al-Shammakhi was a famous historian and "alim from the Maghrib, who wrote 
a rejoinder to a treatise by Sulah b. Ibrahim al-Ghadamsī, and Sharh Matn al-‘Aqida, 
a commentary on ‘Agidat al-Tawhid of Abū Hafs, ‘Amr b. Jumay' (fl. 14th century 
CE), published with Muhammad b. Zakartya al-Bārūnī's Nisbat Din al-Muslimin. al- 
Jītālī wrote a super commentary, Hashiya, on this commentary. Attafayyish too wrote 
a lengthy commentary on it, Sharh "Agīdat al-Tawhid, published in Algiers in 1908-9 
and 1910-1. See T. Lewicki, “Une chronique Ibadite Kitab as-Sijar d'Abu'l-'Abbàs 
Ahmad as-Sammālī, avec quelques remarques sur l'origine et l'histoire de la famille 
des Sammahis,” Revue des Etudes Islamiques 8 (1934): 59ff. 

T. Lewicki, “Notice sur la chronique ibadite d’ad-Darjini,” Rocznik Orientalistyczny 
2 (1935): 146-172. 

V Abū Ya'gūb was an authority in usül al-fiqh. He studied in Cordova with Sunni 
teachers, and was soon recognised as an outstanding scholar. He also wrote on 
kalām and mantiq in Marj al-Bahrayn, on which al-Thamīnī wrote Ta’azum al-Mawjayn 
‘ala. May al-Bahrayn. 

'8 al-Thamini wrote ‘Agd al-fawahir Mukhtasar al-Qanatir. 

From Jabal Nafūsa. See R. Rubinacci, “La professoine di fede di al-annawuni,” 
Annali Istituto Orientale di Napoli, new series, 14 (1964): 553-95. 
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al-Nikah, 1893/4 (he also wrote a Nafūsa creed, ‘Agidat Nafūsa, Algiers, 
1907/8, written to be memorised and understood by ordinary peo- 
ple and by students beginning their studies); Abū Sitta, Jawabat, 
1897/8; al-Ashyakh, Diwan, (a) Kitab al-Sawm, 1897/8, (b) Kitab al- 
Taharat, 1897/8. 

Nothing is known of the press in Tunis that started publishing 
Ibādī works in the 1890s: al-Ihamīnī, al-Ward (Rawd) al-Bassam fi 
Riyad al-Ahkām, 1897/8 and Abū Mahdi, ‘Isa b. Isma‘il al-Mas'abī 
(d. 1563/4), Fawab li Abi "Alī al-Bahlulī, 1903/4. 

Few works were published by the Sultanate Press in Zanzibar, 
perhaps because of the costs and labour involved in publication. The 
Sultanate Press typeset its Arabic works, whereas nearly all the pub- 
lications of al-Bārūnīya press were published in lithograph. With a 
small staff and the challenge of multi-volume works it would have 
been a mammoth task to have attempted to produce more on the 
Zanzibar press. As well as contemporary works of Ibādī scholarship, 
the press printed a number of canonical works, considered as pri- 
mary texts for Ibadi scholarship. In 1886 it published a classical 
compendium of Ibadi law, al-Mukhtasar, by the Omani faqih, Shaykh 
Abū'l-Hasan, ‘Alt b. Muhammad al-Bisyawi (fl. 11th cent. CE), 
selected from his al-Jām?. Between 1886/7 and 1890/1 the press 
published a gloss in three volumes, called Aztab Hashiyat al-Tartib, by 
Abū Sitta, an authoritative Ibādī collection of Hadith, based on al- 
Jami’ al-Saļūh, an arrangement by al-Warjalani of al-Musnad,” by the 
Azdi al-Imām al-Rabr b. Habib al-Farahidi (d. 786 CE). The 
Sultanate Press continued its limited new publication projects and 
completed the works started by Barghash under his successors: Khalifa 
Bin Sa'id (1888-90), ‘Alt b. Sa'īd (1890-3), Sayyid Hamad b. 
Thuwaynī (1893-6) and al-Sayyid Hamid b. Muhammad (1896-1902). 
In 1898 it published another basic text, Madary al-Kamal fi Nazm 
Mukhtasar al-Khisál, by the contemporary Omani scholar and histo- 
rian, ‘Abdallah b. Humayd al-Salimr (1869/70—1910), a rhymed sum- 
mary of the basic text, Mukhtasar al-Khisal, by Abū Ishaq, Ibrahim 
b. Qays b. Sulayman al-Hamadhani al-Hadrami”! (fl. 1126/7 CE). 
Mukhtasar al-Khisál had been published by al-Bārūnī press in 1893. 
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al-Thamini wrote a Mukhtasar Hāshwyat al-Musnad. 

2! A great Ibadi Imam and poet from the Hadramawt, who led raids on India 
and made himself master of the Hadramawt. He wrote al-Sayf al-Naggād, a diwüán 
of poetry, with appendices added by Sulayman al-Bārūnī in 1906. 
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The only work published by a contemporary Zanzibari was by the 
judge and outstanding poet, Abū Muslim, Nasir b. Salim b. ‘Udayyim 
al-Ruwāhī (1856/71920, al-Lawāmi” al-Barqiya ft Rihlat Mawlanā al- 
Sultan al-Mu'azzam Hamid b. Muhammad... frl-Agtār al-Ifriqiya al- 
Sharqiya Sanat 1316 Hyriya in 1899, an eyewitness account of a tour 
by the son of the sultan, Sayyid ‘Ali, to the East African coast in 
1895.” 

The first work of Attafayyish, in which he refers to himself as al- 
Shaykh Muhammad b. Yūsuf (al-Yasjani) al-Wahbi?? al-Ibādī al- 
Mas'abī, published at al-Matba'a al-Sultāniyya in Zanzibar, was his 
lengthy commentary on the Quran, Tafstr al-Qur’an al-Musammā 
Himyan al-Zad ula Dar al-Ma'ād. This work, not completed by the 
author, was published in thirteen parts between 1887 and 1897; the 
printing began in the reign of Barghash. Altogether Attafayyish wrote 
three commentaries on the Qur'àn from the perspective of literal 
meaning, language and figh. The work had been completed by the 
author some thirty years before on 22 May 1855. The book con- 
tains a panegyric (tagrīz) on the work by the poet, al-Ruwahi. Another 
book of Attafayyish’s, a short treatise on Ibadi doctrine, Zzàlat al- 
Flürüd ‘an Muhiqqi 'L-Ibād, which found much common ground with 
orthodox Muslims, was published in Zanzibar in 1898/9. It is not 
known how Attafayyish's relationship began with Zanzibar. His cor- 
respondence with Sultan Barghash 1s not available, though he appar- 
ently was financially supported by Barghash."* It may have been on 
the pilgrimage in 1886 that Attafayyish made his first contact with 
the Zanziban court. The 7afsir was not Attafayyish’s first publica- 
tion. He had had six works published before 1891: he had published 
his first work, a history, in his sixtieth year, his Risāla Shafyya fi Ba'd 
Tawarikh Ahl (Wadi) Mīzāb, printed by al-Hay Bakir b. al-Hajj Qasim 
b. al-Shaykh in Algiers in 1881/2, reprinted in Cairo in 1908-9; 
jam al-Shuml ft Hadith Khàtim al-Rusul, Cairo 1882 and 1886/7 on 
Hadith, Tuhfat al-Hibb fi Asl al-Tibb, a work on medicine, in Cairo 
in 1886, reprinted in Algiers in 1886-7, a treatise, Al-Imkan fi Mā 


» There seems to have been another travel account published of a visit to South 
Africa; no copy has been found. 

3 The mainstream of the Ibadi movement in North Africa is distinguished by 
the name al-Wahbīya; there are different opinions as to the origin of the name. 

? Wilkinson, The Imamate Traditon of Oman, p. 243. 
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Jaz an Yakün aw kan, in Algiers in 1886-7; at al-Matba’a al- 
Bārūniyya/ Matba'at al-Azhar al-Bārūniyya in Cairo he then pub- 
lished Jami’ al-Wad’ wa'l-Hàshiya, on fiqh, in 1888-9 and volume one 
of a Hadith collection, Wafa’ al-'amāna bi-Ada’ al-Amana fi Fann al- 
Hadith in 1888 and 1889, followed by volumes two and three in 
1907-9. Most of his works were published lithographically. Nothing 
is known of the Algiers press on which Ibādī texts were published, 
nor whether it was owned by an Ibādī. Attafayyish was to publish 
further works at al-Matba’a al-Bahiya al-Bārūniyya, Ajwad al-Shuhür 
‘lā Murür al-Duhūr in 1892 and Tartīb al-Mu'allaqat fi Akhbar Ahi al- 
Dawa, n.d. In the period of this correspondence he published a work 
of fiqh, Tafgīh al-Ghamir bi Tartīb Lagat Misa b. ‘Amir, in Algiers in 
1901-2, through the concessionary Daud b. Ibrahim b. Daud al- 
Yasjanī. 

In the Zanzibar National Archives (Nyaraka za Taifa) in Zanzibar 
town, the letters from Attafayyish to Sultan Hamid b. Muhammad 
are nos. 148, 149 and 150 dated September/October 1901 in file 
AA 5/11, no. 218 in AA 5/21 (no. 121 in AA5/24 is a “transla- 
tion” of no. 213); no. 51, 70 and 94 in AA 5/23, and nos. 30 in 
AA 5/24. There are other letters to Hamūd, which I could not find 
in my last visit to the Archives: no. 134 in AA 5/17, no. 109 in 
AA 5/24 and no. 168. The letters to Sultan ‘Alt b. Hamid (1902-1911) 
are no. 109 in AA 5/9, no. 131 in AA 5/11, nos. 190 and 191 in 
AA 5/21, nos. 24, 33 (no. 214 a “translation” of no. 33 in AA 
5/25), 35, 64 and 66 in AA 5/23, no. 162 in AA 5/24, no. 25 in 
AA 5/25, three unnumbered letters in AQ 1/3, which I have num- 
bered and refer to for convenience as a, b and c. Another letter by 
Attafayyish to the Sultans not included in this study is no. 105 in 
AA 5/17. Because of the complexity and peculiarities of his Maghribi 
script, it was deemed advisable, probably by the sultan's secretaries, 
to rewrite Attafayyish’s letters in a more standard script for ease of 
comprehension. This rewritten version is entitled a “translation of 
the script of the Shaykh, the scholar" (taramat khatt al-shaykh al-'alim); 
the second version in the standard script is often written under the 
original Maghribi text. 

Attafayyish's letters are highly formulaic; they usually begin with 
the basmala wa'l-salāh: “bi’sm Allah al-Rahmān al-Rahim wa-sallā Allāh 
‘ala Sayyidinà Muhammad wa-ālīhi wa-sahbihi wa-sallam amma ba'd fa- 
salām *alā....” (In the name of God the compassionate, the merci- 
ful. God bless our master Muhammad, his family and his companions 
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and grant them salvation. Now then, peace be upon [greetings 
to]....) Often this same phrase is repeated at the end of the let- 
ter. Sometimes there 1s at the end of the letter another sentence 
after this phrase, clearly an afterthought and postscript, then per- 
haps the phrase is repeated again with a PPS. The letters are not 
conventionally addressed to anyone; neither the writer's name nor 
his signature is given at the end. They are simply an unadorned 
paragraph of text of Attafayyish's pithy remarks, almost telegraphic 
in nature and in size, and thus they are unlike most of the Arabic 
correspondence of this period, which in format resembles contem- 
porary English or French correspondence. The writer's name usu- 
ally occurs, not at the end, but in the third or fourth line of the 
text: (min kātibihi Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Maghribi) (from its writer, 
Muhammad b. Yüsuf al-Maghribī). He describes himself in his let- 
ters variously as “the Shaykh Muhammad b. al-Hajj Yusuf, Muhammad 
b. al-Hajj Yusuf al-Maghribī, A Muhammad b. al-Hajj Yusuf, 
Muhammad b. al-Hajj Yusuf al-Maghribi Attafayyish, Muhammad 
b. Yusuf al-Maghribī Attafayyish, the Shaykh Muhammad b. Yusuf 
al-Maghribi, A Muhammad b. Yusuf Attafayyish, or Muhammad b. 
Yusuf Attafayyish,” etc. On the odd occasion he neglects to men- 
tion himself at all in his letter; still with his distinctive hand there 
would have been no confusion as to the author. The letters are 
nearly all undated; one can only guess at the order in which they 
were sent. 

There is little chit-chat, little or no discussion of contemporary 
political or social affairs, Attafayyish's primary concern in this cor- 
respondence is to see that his works are speedily published. He makes 
a rare personal comment about his isolation from the world: “for- 
give me for what I don't know about the Sultanate, for I am like 
a bedouin (badawi) (Ali letter AQ 1/3 c). He notes on another 
occasion, perhaps after a period of drought, that he had learnt that 
“rain (darak) had fallen” in Oman (AI, letter 109). There are some 
intriguing, cryptic comments: “I informed you that the deniers (al- 
nukkar)? wrote to me [saying] that they want to enter our sect (madh- 
hab)" (Hamūd, letter 94); one wonders who these people were who 
wished to become Ibādīs. Though a British protectorate over the 


?^ Historically the nukkār had been an eighth century schism from the Ibādīs at 
the time of the imamate of Tahert. 
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islands of Zanzibar and Pemba had been proclaimed on November 
4, 1890 in the reign of Sayyid ‘Alt b. Sa'id and the administration 
of the islands had been brought under direct control of British officials, 
there is not a single reference to the British in the letters. They are 
written in a literary style with no colloquialisms and some rhymed 
prose (saj') (Alī letter 162). After several lines of greetings and praise 
the core content of the letter begins, ga@’ilan “saying.” He rarely uses 
punctuation, but in one or two letters (Letters 24 and 150) he intro- 
duces his own full stop a symbol of three or four dots. 

Each letter contains a customary eulogy (madh) to the sultan. 
Attafayyish in typical Arab and Islamic eulogisms praises and flatters 
his patrons, the Zanzibari sultans, whose name is praised far and 
wide in the Maghrib. He says of ‘Ali: “I still hear praise of you in 
the far and middle Maghrib... and like that in the remotest Maghrib” 
(Ali, letter 24). He implies that the Zanzibari printing press had 
won itself a widespread reputation; the press was perhaps known 
because copies of books from its output had reached the wādī: “peace 
be on the sultan respected in this Maghrib of ours and in the south 
and north and amongst the owners of presses” (Alī, letter 33). The 
sultans are also lauded for their standing in the Islamic community, 
perhaps for Zanzibar’s contribution to the promotion of the Ibādī 
sect and scholarship: “greetings to the one, who is praised privately 
and publicly, Hamid b. Muhammad b. Sa'id, the sultan, the lord 
(al-garam), the courageous chief (al-hulahil)” (Hamid letter 51), “peace 
be on the sultan of Islam, may respect [be given] to him increas- 
ingly” (Hamid, letter 70), “peace be upon the best sultan of the 
Islamic eras” (Hamid, letter 94), “now then, peace be upon the sul- 
tan of Islam, the glory of mankind” (Alī, letter 25), “noble peace 
from a sound heart on the sultan of Islam” (Alī, letter 66), “peace 
be upon the Ibadi Wahbr sultan, whose brothers in the Maghrib 
are proud of him; he is well-known in it, known to foreigners, and 
well-liked with the great Sultan [God]. He is respected by him and 
others" (Ali, letters AQ 1/3a and AQ 1/3 b). 

God is called upon to “grant Sultan Hamid a praiseworthy place 
and may he still be in a good state, for which he is envied. May 
the blessings upon him increase and the misfortunes be led away 
from him. May God have mercy on him and His grace be on you. 
We will not be punished by his justice" (Hamid letter 149), “may 
God lead the learned king easily and smoothly to [his] aspiration 
with blessing. ... O you with augustness and honour” (Hamid, letter 
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70), “may God increase him in exaltedness and well-being in religion 
and in life” (Hamid, letter 94), “may God, might and power, reward 
you with blessing. I wrote to you wishing you a sound body and 
the well-being of your religion and your reign" (Hamud, letter 94), 
“by God, who gives success and suffices” (Hamid, letters 51, 66 and 
149). God... “is requested to implement and achieve [peace] for 
the young, noble, beloved and praiseworthy Sultan of noble origin. 
May God prolong his life. .. . May God, the compassionate the mer- 
ciful, make you far from the yesterday that has past, and do what 
he likes of obedience (wa’l-fäh?) and bring closer the passing mor- 
row. Give him victory in that, and make him pious, and increase 
his honour, and follow him with prosperity” (Ali, letter 24), “ask- 
ing God that we pray for him after the prayers to protect him [the 
sultan], honour him, hide his weaknesses, and strengthen the bonds 
of friendship” (Ali, letter 24), “may God grant him power easily 
and smoothly and well being (salāma) in religion” (Alī, letter 131), 
“I continue to pray for you. Few people can be successful in mat- 
ters they desire to pursue. If he uses patience, he will succeed. Peace 
be upon you and to whom you love among the Muslims" (Alī, let- 
ter 191), *may God... increase his power and give him a free hand 
in Islam" (Alī, letter 33), “may God accomplish what you asked 
him for, so that you are secure in religion and life” (Alī, letter 64), 
“may God carry out your design and better your life in the here- 
after” (AH, letter 24), “I will pray for you more. I am obedient to 
your command” (Alī, letter 66), “may God grant you victory. Peace 
be on you. May God bless you for it.” 

The sultans are wished long life and protection from calamities: 
“may he last longer than he wishes, may he be protected from 
plagues and still ascend to the peak of noble deeds in the qualities 
of religion and life” (Hamid, letter 148), “may God make your end 
happy, bring joy speedily to you, and keep you from danger” (Hamid, 
letter 150), “may God reward you with everything you desire and 
protect you from every adversity” (Hamid, letter 70), “when plagues 
are driven away and all adversities and grievous things are seen 
away” (Alī, letter 24), “may God grant him salvation with the bless- 
ing of his great name from plagues and make him greater, and make 
it easy for him to rule without any mistake and without consequence” 
(Alī, letter 66), “may God leave him safe with the blessing of his 
great name from plagues, achieving what he wants of acts of devo- 
tion and pious deeds. Remove from him the iniquities of man” (Alī, 
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letter 25), “may he be preserved from plagues and concerns by per- 
mission of the living, the eternal... Lord of the great throne, may 
the young sultan live long, God willing, in happiness without sin, 
may the light of his soul be prolonged without extinction” (Alī, let- 
ter 64), *may God grant you what you want and distance you from 
sins” ('Alr, letter 25). 

Sultan Hamid is praised for his generosity: Hamid, “who out- 
strips his peers by stages, who has adopted generosity as a golden 
way of acting, and virtues and benefits as a residence and deep well, 
from Muhammad b. Yūsuf Attafayyish, who is grateful for what 
blessings God caused to flow from your hand. May God reward you 
with it, when you are in most need" (Hamid, letter 51), “we are 
able through them [prayer and the greeting of peace] to dispense 
with intermediaries, thanks to the open-handed, generous one (al- 
jawād al-basit), and it is carried by them on the withers of security 
and safety, thanks to the patron (wali) of generosity. Our Sultan 
Hamid is protected by them from the malevolence of events and 
misfortunes with the permission of our lord, the profiter, the exal- 
ter, protecting him by that” (Hamid, letter 150), “peace be on the 
protector, defending the faith, creating security and peace. May God 
lead you to victory and good fortune, with glory and perfection... 
with [your] well-known generosity, master of good fortune, victori- 
ous with [his] soldiers. What he takes pleasure in is beyond what is 
brought to light, but his good qualities explain him, as already men- 
tioned.... May God lead you to your desire without trouble and 
consequence, with the blessing of the name of the supreme God” 
(Alī, letter 162), “peace from its writer to he whom God has opened 
a door, and who will increase the opening” (Alī, letter 35). 

It seems that gratuities were paid by the sultans to Attafayyish, 
which were presumably from the sultans’ own pockets, their privy 
purse; there is no mention of these amounts in government budgets. 
Attafayyish seems to have been embarrassed that they were helping 
him. “Either you send it [money] to me, may blessing be added to 
blessing, and I will increase it as well, or you say no. You are to 
be praised for the previous good you have done. I beg God and 
then you. In any case do not mention to anyone that I asked you 
for it, and erase its number [from the files] and write to me with 
the answer as you see it and not what you hear [from your advi- 
sors]” (Hamid, letter 213). A letter of 1906, with interesting pas- 
sages about the poverty of scholars and the obligation ( farīda) to 
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pursue knowledge, asks for assistance to be given to the Shaykhs al- 
Hay Muhammad b. Yusuf Attafayyish al-Maghribi and al-Hajj Muhyī 
al-Din ‘Abdallah b. Salim al-Salim. Attafayyish may well have been 
in receipt of a regular stipend from the sultans; a comment he made 
seems to indicate this was the case: “saying my heart was anguished 
that your letter reached me and did not contain as usual what the 
Sultan of Zanzibar specified” (‘Ali, letter 33), “If almighty God wills, 
so give me small currency (ganáfir, I will be happy with it, even if 
it is small currency" (Alt, letter 24). 

Attafayyish received various sums from Zanzibar; he was able to 
exchange in Algeria English money that he had been sent: "Know 
that I exchanged in Algiers the note (warqa) for 99 riyals"?? (Hamid, 
letter 213), “you should know that the 100 riyals (Kibára) in £20 
English pounds reached me. I sent it to Algeria like the first. ... 
May God accept it and give you its double” (Hamid, letter 148), 
“the 155 Riyals [665 rupees?] reached me from you again” (Hamid, 
letter 51), another letter acknowledging with many thanks receipt of 
155 riyals, with other good news and greetings (Hamud, letter 134), 
"| am delighted at the arrival of 100 riyals from your part. May 
God give you wealth, and enrich you with what is permissible" (Alī, 
letter 25), *you should know that God has opened a door in Algiers, 
through which English bank notes are legally valid. If you write to 
me, then send me English bank notes [notes of the English mint] 
(stkkat al-inkliz)" (Alī, letter 35), “I have found a way and easy out- 
let for the note from the English mint [pound sterling], so send it 
quickly to me” (Alī, letter 131), *saying 500 [riyals] reached me that 
you sent in its entirety” (Ali, letter 24), and a letter acknowledging 
receipt of 200 riyals and informing the Sultan that he had replied 
in two letters (Alī, letter 162). 

Our author was clearly held in high esteem throughout the Ibādī 
communities and beyond. He was one of the few scholars to be 
given the first class merit of the Order of the Brilliant Star of Zanzibar; 
this class was usually reserved for heads of state, and British Consular 
Agents, etc., and was rarely given to others of lower rank. Attafay- 
yish acknowledged receipt of two medals: *know that the two medals 
[Kawkab al-Durr/ Briliant Star] reached me” (Hamid, letter 70). Most 


2 The riyal was the common name for the Maria Theresa dollar circulating in 
Oman and East Africa. 
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of the Arab intellectuals, journalists, and ‘ulama’, rewarded by the 
Zanzibar court, were given, frequently much to their chagrin, the 
third class merit of the order. Attafayyish also wore Ottoman dec- 
orations he had been given. 

His correspondence with the sultans of Zanzibar begins with his 
letters to al-Sayyid Hamüd b. Muhammad (Sultan from August 27, 
1896July 18, 1902), the ruler, who the British had put on the throne 
after the British bombardment of Zanzibar town. Hamüd had more 
than a slight interest in Islam; as a child he had studied the Qur'an, 
and later worked hard to acquire knowledge of the rational and tra- 
ditional sciences of Islam (‘ulum ‘aqliya and naqliya). He went to Mecca 
on the pilerimage more than once, including a visit in 1898/9, and 
visited the tomb of the Prophet in Medina; he was to spend four 
years in Mecca. Attafayyish recounts “a strange story," which he 
had heard *these days that the Amir (Prince) of Mecca suggested 
to Sultan Hamid, when he was staying there that he [Sultan Hamid] 
should build a sacred building (magām) for himself and for the peo- 
ple of his sect (madhhab), like the sacred building of al-Shafi‘t, but he 
[Hamūd] refused, because of his piousness. He said that that was a 
forbidden innovation (b'a) and that if he did it, none of the peo- 
ple of his sect would stand in it. If other people than you did the 
same the holy mosque [in Mecca] would be cluttered with (such) 
sacred places." Attafayyish said that he had retold that story in his 
al-Taysir" and praised Hamūd in it. His letter appropriately quotes 
Sūrat al-Baqara, 125: “Take you the station of Abraham as a place 
of prayer" (Hamud letter 94). 

Attafayyish celebrated the sultan's acts of justice; during Hamiid’s 
reign one such act was that the legal status of slavery was abolished 
in 1897: “I ask you to be ever more just; I publicized your justice 
in our country and others” (Hamid, letter 51). In Hamud's reign 
direct British control was assumed over the official, military and 
executive departments of government, and an increasing number of 
British officials were appointed. Attafayyish was aware of develop- 
ments in Zanzibar: “May modern cities and towns become univer- 
sal in the light of Dar al-Salaam and Zanzibar with the permission 
of the powerful ruler, Sultan Hamid b. Muhammad b. Sa'id.... 
May God increase your respect, wealth and victory. I ask God to 


7 This is a reference to his Taysīr al-Tafstr li l-Qur’an al-Karīm, the best of his 
Our'àn commentaries, which was published in Algiers in 1908-9. 
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give you success in justice and reform (isla), which will be as hap- 
pened in the past and as much as possible" (Hamid letter 148). 

His successor, his son al-Sayyid ‘Alt b. Hamid was born in 1883; 
he was the first Sultan to be educated in the west at the famous 
public school of Harrow in England. He returned to Europe again 
in 1901, when he represented his father at the Coronation of King 
Edward VII. He succeeded his father, on 20 July 1902; as ‘Ali was 
under age on attaining the throne, the serving British First Minister, 
Mr. Rogers, was appointed Regent, until ‘Ali attained his majority 
in June 1905. Attafayyish addresses him on a number of occasions 
as: “the Sultan, son of the Sultan” (al-sultan b. al-sultan). Sultan "Alī 
was fond of travel, making the pilgrimage to Mecca in 1904. Attafay- 
yish wished him a safe pilgrimage: “may almighty God help him to 
travel to Him, and get what he wanted, and [grant him] favour and 
a safe, sound and successful return” (Alī, letter AO 1/3a). He vis- 
ited Constantinople, and frequently made the journey to Europe: a 
letter wishes him a safe “journey to Constantinople (Qustantiniya) and 
return to your country" (Alī, letter AO 1/3), "I was very pleased 
with [your letter], firstly for your safety, particularly from plagues, 
returning from Paris (Bārīz)....” (Alī, letter 25). 

The extent of the reforms initiated in his reign is reflected in an 
address to the Sultan by Mr. Gardner of the Friends’ Industrial 
Mission on his visit to the sister island of Pemba in January 1908: 


We welcome the proposed opening of schools for teaching, reading, 
writing and simple arithmetic; and, well knowing the value of this and 
all education trust that the scope of the teaching will be made as wide 
as possible. The installation of wireless telegraphic communication with 
Zanzibar 1s a boon, bringing us into immediate touch with the outer 
world in cases of necessity. The fine commodious buildings of the hos- 
pitals, the work carried on there for the natives, and the care bestowed 
upon them by the Doctor and his staff, and now the establishment of 
an Ice-factory are all other proofs of your Highness’s interest in the 
welfare and happiness of Your people of Pemba. 

Those of us who have lived during the last eight or ten years in 
Pemba can testify to the great improvement in the life and condition 
of the people here since the abolition of the legal status of slavery, 
inaugurated by Your Highness's illustrious father in 1897, from which 
we date the beginning of this era of prosperity.** 


This whole period saw the gradual eradication of slavery in the sul- 
tan's dominions and an attempt to ameliorate the lot of the former 


?? The Gazette, no. 834, 22/01/1908, p. 4. 
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slaves. In June 1909 the emancipation of slaves was completed by a 
decree direcüng compensation to be given to slaves who were unable 
to support themselves, due to the deprivation of their master's support. 

Attafayyish adopts a personal tone with the sultans: “He is our 
friend, the sultan Hamid” (Hamid letter 30), “o my brother (ya 
aklū)” (Hamid, letter 30), “I advise you to be god-fearing (tagwā)” 
(Hamid, letter 213), “peace be upon the strong master and [my] clos- 
est friend” (Alt, letter AQ 1/3 c), “I got your dear and splendid 
letter” (Alt, letter 25). Attafayyish was not worried about using the 
imperative or verbs of insistence (Jā budd) with the sultans, indicating, 
as a major and elderly scholar, the level of familiarity he felt he 
could use: “What has been promised, must be sent to me” (AI, letter 
131). Attafayyish took a paternal approach to the young Sultan "Alī, 
often proffering him advice: “peace be upon the august sultan, known 
on the tongues of the Maghribis and Mashriqis and his presses 
(matābvuhā), known there for generosity and sound judgment despite 
his young age.” He asks God “to prolong the Sultan ‘Alt in his reign, 
increase his authority, and protect him from wronging anyone and 
facilitate matters for him without mistake or consequence” (‘Ali Letter 
191). 

The Ibadi rulers of Zanzibar did not follow the strict code of 
behaviour that the reform movement, which Attafayyish led, had 
imposed on the Mzabis. This code banned all kinds of extravagance, 
luxury and frivolity, curtailed expenditure on wedding festivities and 
limited their duration and strictly enforced the wearing of the veil 
by women. Ismaél Hamet observed in 1906 that the Mzabis rigor- 
ously abstained from singing, dancing, music, smoking and frequenting 
Moorish or European coffee-houses.? The situation in Zanzibar was 
significantly different. *Alīs wedding had been a most extravagant 
affair, lasting several days, with song and dance around the clock. 
Musicians had been attached to the court since the time of Barghash. 
So much part of daily life it would have been unthinkable in East 
African society to attempt to stop singing and dancing (ngoma), not 
only amongst the Africans, but also amongst the Arab population. 
There were even a number of bars dotted around the town of 
Zanzibar; shops specialising in cigarettes were conspicuously to be 
found in the main road of the town. 


? Ismaël Hamet, Les Musulmans français du nord de l'Afrique (Paris: A. Colin, 1906), 
p. 289, quoted in Shinar, “Ibadiyya and Orthodox Reformism in Modern Algeria,” 
p. 108. 
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"Alī was advised: “to keep to the five prayers, to avoid forbidden 
things, [to maintain] justice, avoid oppression, avert your eyes, get 
married, abandon extravagance and spending money on what is not 
permitted” (Alī, letter AQ 1/3a). Attafayyish was not to know that 
the young sultan was to degenerate into a very dissolute character. 
Alrs behaviour had begun to deteriorate whilst he was sultan. In 
May 1911 he visited Europe to attend the Coronation of King George 
V, he proceeded to Paris, where he announced his intention to abdi- 
cate, from then until his death in December 1918 he resided gen- 
erally in Paris. After his abdication he called himself Prince Raschid. 
A Foreign Office official commented on this period of exile: “he will 
be throwing away all the money he can beg, borrow or steal on 
women, drink and the gaming tables at Monte Carlo and sooner or 
later he will find himself in the inside of a French prison." 

Given the great distance, some 5,600 kilometres as the crow flies 
separating Wadi Mizab and Zanzibar, it was not surprising that 
some of Attafayyish’s correspondence went astray. He was frequently 
complaining that letters and books had not reached him from Zanzibar: 
“all that you send me does not reach me in its entirety, only some 
of it. As for now [recently] not only some of it, but all of it has not 
reached me” (Hamid, letter 30), complaining “he had sent a letter 
(Kitab) to you before this and did not see a reply to it from you” 
(Alī, letter 33). But sometimes he was more fortunate: "everything 
reached me that you sent me” (Hamid, letter 94), and “know that 
your letter reached me and I was very pleased with it” (Alī, letter 
66). Attafayyish was anxious to maintain links with his patrons: * I 
want to write to you a lot, but I fear I might be a burden on you. 
If I am informed of Your pleasure in it [correspondence], it will be 
the link with you. (Alī, letter 24), “greetings to he, who we hope, 
will maintain his contact with us always, so that our prayer reaches 
him for ever [to grant] what he wishes. We seck the protection of 
God from the severance of mutual relations. ... May God make per- 
manent the love between us in religion” (Hamid, letter 30). 

We begin to get some idea how Attafayyish kept up his corre- 
spondence with Cairo and Zanzibar; he often used messengers, such 
as the nephew of his Cairo publisher: *know.... that I sent with 
Salih, nephew of al-Shaykh al-Hajj Muhammad al-Bārūnī, from the 
beginning of Sharh al-NMil? to the book of marriage (Kitāb al-Nikah), 


?" Attafayyish's most celebrated work, a commentary (sharh) on an eighteenth- 
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to take that with him, when he was here with me in Maģdāb,*' rather 
than [send it through] the post. Except that part of the beginning 
of the commentary had been sent earlier to his uncle. So be cheer- 
ful! I am awaiting what you promised me" (Ali, letter 64). He sent 
Sultan *Alī many books with pilgrims in the year 1903/4, “to be 
distributed to the students, who will read them to obtain the favour 
of God" (Alī, letter 162). Attafayyish used the sultans as a conduit 
for his own correspondence with others: “I have sent you a letter 
now. Send it to al-Shaykh Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. Sa'id al- 
Khalili” in Oman” (Hamid, letter 149). al-Khalīlī was later elected 
Ibādī Imam of Oman (1920—1954). 

When he did receive any letters, Attafayyish was concerned that 
he may have in some way upset the sultans, his patrons: *for a year 
I have not received a reply from you, though I have written to you 
several letters and also to the consumate scholar (alim), the master 
Salim b. Muhammad. If it was for something repugnant caused by 
me, let me know and I will abandon it. Don't spread rumours. If 
it was because the path was cut by the postal authorities, I will try 
to eliminate [the difficulty]. I do not intend alone to benefit, but I 
intend mainly that you should [benefit], so hurry and send the reply? 
(Ali, letter AQ 1/3 b), “if something [I did] displeased you. Tell 
me about it and I will give it up" (Alī, letter 191), we hope "that 
he [may] turn his attention to us after shunning us for a long time; 
a shunning which hurt us and which anguished our heart. We do 
not know the reason” (Ali, letter 191). 

There are occasional references to other Zanzibaris, other than 
his addressees, to whom Attafayyish sent his greetings: “since you 
feel concern for me, and love me, and since my books were printed 
by type set and since you told me of the good health of the gover- 
nor Sulayman b. Nāşir” and his thanks for my favours to him, and 


century codification of Ibādī law, al-Thamini’s al-Nil wa’l-Shifa’ al-‘Alil; al-Nil had 
been published at the Bārūnī press in Cairo in 1887. al-Thamini also wrote Takmil 
Mā Akhall bihi Kitab al-Nīl. 

3! Madab is an alternative reading of Mīzāb, Attafayyish’s place of residence. 

* For al-Khalīlī (1881-1954), see Khayr al-Din al-Zirikli, at-A*lām (Beirut: Dar 
al-‘Ilm lrl-Malāyīn ,1979), 6: 246 and Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Humayd al- 
Sālimī, Nahdat al-A’yan bi-Hurriyyat ‘Uman (Cairo, 1961?), pp. 322—449. His correspon- 
dence with Attafayyish, concerning the vision of God is in the 1932 edition of Ibn 
al-Nazar’s al-Da'ā'im, pp. 212-4 (Wilkinson, The Imamate Traditon of Oman, p. 369). 

9! Sulayman b. Nasir, member of an Omani family close to the ruling dynasty, 
was liwali (governor) on the coast for twenty years in German East Africa. 
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since you promised me to make an effort in all that I ike, may God 
reward you for that in this world and the next” (Hamid, letter 51). 
Attafayyish was to ask Hamid for news of Sulayman on another 
occasion: “tell me about the prince, my son, Sulayman b. Nasir” 
(Hamūd, letter 149). The other persons referred to were probably 
courtiers or ‘ulama’: “order my brother Muhammad b. Salim to 
send me money (gamatir, qamátir) in reply” (Ali, letter AQ 1/3 c), “I 
hear praise... likewise about your governor (‘@miluka), al-Shaykh 
Salim b. Muhammad” (Alī, letter 24). Attafayyish sends greetings 
from his pupils: “greetings from its writer and his pupils, those who 
are close and far from him, to the generous lord, with sword and 
pen” (Hamid, letter 213), “so that there are greetings to you from 
all my pupils and other students and the common people. Send my 
greetings at once to everyone you like and to our friends the ‘ulama’, 
students, and the blameless (a/-mastiir), common people, and not the 
rebels showing their opposition. You are then people [who should] 
know that, even if I did not mention it to you” (Hamid, letter 51), 
“you must, o ‘Sultan, give my greetings and the greetings of the stu- 
dents, after they reach you, to the students, ‘ulama’ and worship- 
pers (%badd) of the people of Zanzibar and to all your people of 
distinction (khassa)” (Ali, letter 162). 

The Zanzibar and Omani sultans funded the publication of a 
number of books in Cairo, not all by Ibādī writers. Copies of books 
printed at their expense and with dedications to the sultans on spe- 
cially printed pages, often in expensive bound versions, were sent to 
the palace in Zanzibar. The Zanzibar sultans also subsidized through 
subscription a number of newspapers in Beirut and Cairo, includ- 
ing al-Hilal, al-Mahrūsa, etc. Both Hamid and his son ‘Alt, as well 
as being Attafayyish’s patrons, meeting the costs of his publications, 
were involved by Attafayyish in the minutiae of the publishing pro- 
cess of his works. Attafayyish in his letters negotiates with Sultan 
Hamid the publication in Zanzibar of his commentary (hashiya) on 
Abū Mas'ala by Abū al-‘Abbas, Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Bakr; the 
correspondence indicates that the sultan was paying for its publica- 
tion. Attafayyish sent his commentary and a copy of Abi Masala to 
Zanzibar: “please correct it and print it and send me some copies 
of it” (Hamid, letter 109), “Let me know, have the two parts of 
Hashwat Abt Mas'ala and my poem concerning you [written glorify- 
ing the Sultan], repeated twice [1.e. in both volumes] reached you?” 
(Hamūd, letters 51 and 213). At first Attafayyish was searching for 
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a decent copy of the original text: "Perhaps I will not find an accu- 
rate copy of Abū Mas'ala, therefore print the hāshiya alone in type 
(drl-gālīb), but if I do find one, I will send it to you.... I do not 
like what makes [things] difficult for you" (Hamid, letter 148). 
Attafayyish tried to speed up its publication: “I ask almighty God 
and you, if He chooses, to hurry up and print Hashwat Abt Mas'ala 
and please send (it) to Madab. So send [it] to me, since it belongs 
to me and to God, the one, the subduer, the much forgiving” (Hamid, 
letter 94), “I have not received yet part of Hashiyat Abit Mas'ala, so 
order them to work on studying Sharh al-Nil and to practice what is 
in it. It is not difficult for them, so let me know about it” (Hamid, 
letter 150), “You should know that I have not yet received the book 
Abū Mas'ala, nor its Hashiya, nor any of the books that you sent me” 
(Hamid, letter 30). This book, Hadha *-Kītāb al-Musammā bi-Abi 
Mas'ala was printed in Zanzibar in 1900-01, with the commentary 
Hashiya ‘ala Abt Mas'ala (or al-Fami’ Abi Mas’ala): “he should finish 
the printing of Hashiyat Abi Mas*ala” (Alī, letter 191). Attafayyish’s 
impatience got the better of him at times and he even extended his 
criticism to Sultan "Alī, suggesting that if he delayed publication of 
the work, he would damage his reputation: “I hope that the print- 
ing of Hashwat Abt Mas'ala will be completed, whether it’s difficult 
or easy, and they will not say about you in the east and west that 
you failed to complete it in a hurry. . . ., perhaps you will find helpers” 
(Al, letter AQ 1/3a). When it was published, it took some time to 
reach Attafayyish: *So you must send me the printed version [of 
Hashiyat Ab? Mas’ala| and in a hurry" (Alī, letter 66). 

It seems that Attafayyish was also publishing his works at the 
Bārūnīya Press in Cairo paid for by the sultans of Zanzibar; this 
would account for the fact that he involved them in the details of 
his problems with the publisher, Muhammad Yūsuf al-Bārūnī. Attafay- 
yish clearly believed that the sultans’ word would carry weight with 
his wayward publisher. The publication of several books were at 
issue: Sharh al-Nil and Sharh al-Da’a’im: “You should know that I gave 
al-Shaykh al-Bārūnī two large parts of Sharh al-Nil** to be printed 


** Attafayyish expanded in a huge, immensely learned commentary, Min Sharh 
Kītāb al-Nil wa-Shifa’ al-‘Alil in ten parts, on the kttāb al-Nil, an extraordinary ency- 
clopaedic treatise on Ibādī fiqh by al-Thamini. The sharh was published in Cairo 
at the press of his nephew, Abū Ishaq, Ibrahim Attafayyish, al-Matba'a al-Salafiya, 
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( yaktubuhuma) by him in type and I promised him the rest as you 
like. He delayed them in Tunis about a month after he left me. You 
do not approve of such like [action] and nor do I" (Hamud, letter 
149). Attafayyish was pleased to note that the sultans were as annoyed 
with al-Bārūnīs behaviour as he was: “Your being disheartened with 
Shaykh Barüni made me happy." He still had not received from 
Shaykh Bārūnī the book printed by typeset, nor the book printed 
by lithograph, nor the Diwan of Ibn al-Rūmī,* nor the book which 
the Sultan had sent him. It appears that some Maghribis had paid 
in advance for copies of the work; these advance subscriptions, often 
at reduced rates, were common to enable publishers to cover their 
costs. ^He [Bārūnī] had not sent the book, for which he had taken 
the dirhams given in advance payment and those who made the 
payment will accept either our books or the dirhams paid in advance.” 
Barüni clearly felt that being in Cairo he was a safe distance from 
complaints. “He was not embarrassed because of the distance of the 
countries. I was embarrassed at asking you again. If you knew my 
situation, you would forgive me. I am unhappy now, fearing that 
he will not send the ten books you promised me, if he 1s responsi- 
ble for doing that.... Look I sent him the other parts. I will reluc- 
tantly pay the cost of what 1s sent to me. Know that he said to me 
in his letter that if your copy and the manuscript disappear, another 
one will be brought to you in type. He is not truthful” (Hamid, let- 
ter 149). 

The complaints and the delay in publication continued: “Shaykh 
al-Hajj Muhammad al-Bārūnī took from me two large parts of Sharh 
al-Nil more than a year ago and did not return them to me. He 
was not good enough to reply to me and has ignored me, because 
of the distance of the countries. I made an arrangement with him, 
by God, that he would have with him each tme the first two parts 
and the third part, [so that] he would send to me those type set 
and in lithograph (nafs khatt al-yad), until the sharh was completed. 
al-Haj Muhammad al-Bārūnī took money from the Maghribis on 


in 1924—5, in nine volumes, corrected by the nephew, and in Cairo, at Matba'at 
al-Adabīya, n.d., in 4 parts by Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Bārūnī. 

* Abū'l-Hasan, ‘Alf b. al-‘Abbas (Ibn al-Rūmī) (d. 896 CE) was one of the great- 
est poets of the ‘Abbasid period. The first part of his diwàn was published at Matba'at 
al-Hilal in Cairo in 1917. There may have been an earlier edition at al-Bārūnī 
press. 
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the undertaking that he would send them copies, but he did not 
send them, and did not reply to them” (Hamid, letter 30), “know 
that I sent some parts to Muhammad b. Yūsuf al-Bārūnī, intending 
to send him the whole volume. But you must, o *people, force him 
to send the lithograph after that, I will bear the cost of postage (ujrat 
al-tarīg) if he refuses” (Hamid, letter 70), “I have not received yet 
the sharh part of al-Nil, nor Ibn al-Rūmī. I have received the part 
of Sharh al-Nikah that was type set. I abase myself to the face of God 
and then to you. I sent to al-Bārūnī the fifth part, no [I mean] the 
sixth part, and I am waiting from you the Hashiyat al-Shaykh Khalid 
or his commentary on Jam’ al-fawāmi”.”* Since I wrote, thanks to 
God, a commentary on Sharh Mukhtasar al--Adl”” of more than four 
or five hand spans with studies and discussions, which finds fault 
with Jam’ al-fawāmt* and its commentaries, super-commentaries (za l- 
‘adud?), I could not decide about exemplifying some points in fam? 
al-favām” in the fifth and sixth chapters. I saw in its commentary 
that al-Shaykh Khalid exemplified this point. If the Sultan wished, 
he could send to Egypt [asking] them to send it to me.... Order 
al-Bārūnī to send ten bound copies urgently and to send the litho- 
graph" (Hamid, letter 150). 

There is no record that al-Bārūnī published these two books, how- 
ever according to this correspondence there clearly was an earlier 
edition of Sharh al-Nīl, published by al-Bārūnī, and it was his inten- 
tion to print Sharh al-Da’a’im: “order Shaykh al-Bārūnī to print the 
paper (waragat) of my reply as regards the people of Egypt. Order 
him to send me types of what has been typeset of the first two parts 
of Sharh al-Nil. I am concerned about the manuscript that I sent to 
him” (Alī, letter 35), “order Shaykh al-Bārūnī to send me Sharh al- 
Da'im” and what has been published of Sharh al-Nil, and make him 
do it!” (Al letter 191), “My heart was dejected that al-Shaykh al- 


3% Abd al-Wahhāb b. ‘Ali (Taj al-Din) b. al-Subki’s (d. 1370 AD) famous com- 
pendium Jam’ al-Jawām? on usūl al-fiqh. 

* The rules concerning hadith are given in Abū Ya'gūb's al-‘Adl wa”l-Insāf, on 
the bases of jurisprudence (usūl al-fiqh); al-Shammakhi wrote a Sharh Mukhtasar al- 
‘Adl wa'l-Insāf. 

+ Sharh al-Da'ā'im was Attafayyish’s commentary on the famous work of fiqh, Kitāb 
al-Da'a"im fi "-Islam, religious poems from the Dīwān of Abū Bakr, Ahmad b. al- 
Nazar al-"Umānī (12th century CE). It was published in Algiers in 1908/9, and in 
Algeria in 1917-18 in two parts. al-Da'a"im itself had been printed in Cairo in 1886. 
al-Barrādī wrote a commentary on this, Sufa’ al-Ha’im bi Sharh Bad? al-Da'á^im. 
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Bārūnī did not send me Sharh al-Da'ā'tm and what remained of Sharh 
al-Nīl” (Alī, letter 33), “I will make every effort to send parts of al- 
Nīl to Shaykh Muhammad b. Yūsuf al-Bārūnī. You must order him 
to print what reached him of the first part of Sharh al-Mil. I thought 
he would not print it, so I wrote to him in a blank space in the 
manuscript and I said to him that if it does not reach you, so let 
me know. I will prepare the books for you" (Ali, letter 66), “I ask 
you to rebuke al-Shaykh Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Bārūnī for hold- 
ing our books back in type and what is in lithograph and to order 
him to hurry up and send them to me and others. [The books] in 
manuscript are of special relevance to me. He should return to me 
Sharh al-Da'à^m, if he has not printed it, and order him to print in 
type responding to the interests of the people of Egypt. I benefitted 
from that which was sent to me" (Alī, letter AQ 1/3 c). Attafayyish 
requests Sultan ‘Ali to use his influence to order Shaykh Muhammad 
b. Yusuf, “resident in Egypt, to send back to him Sharh al-Da'ayim. . . ., 
a copy of a book he had sent and also to influence the people of 
Oman to buy 500 copies of Sharh al-Nil, as they had promised ear- 
lier instead of only 400 copies they say they want to buy now." He 
is not embarrassed to ask the sultan to write to Sultan Faysal b. 
Turk [ruler of Oman 1888-1913] *to buy the fifth hundred, or [per- 
haps] you or the people of Zanzibar or all of you will help him? 
(Alī, letter 109). 

There were times when Attafayyish's frustration with his publisher 
grew too much for him: “The manuscript has marginal notes and 
he [al-Barūnī] was treacherous ( yakhün) with them and did not print 
them in the printed version” (Hamud, letter 149). In one letter he 
curses al-Bārūnī, though he is careful to exempt the sultan from this 
curse: “I call for disaster, bankruptcy and harm.... [to befall] who- 
ever, except you, abbreviates my commentary, or adds to it his words 
or [words] taken from others, and [which] his words echo, .... In 
Sharh al-Nil or in the super commentary on al-Nil, there is a call 
speeding to him and his descendants. They should busy themselves 
on studying it and what they do not understand. So let them tell 
me about it^ (Hamid, letter 150). 

Though the reference is far from clear, it appears that such was 
Attafayyish’s discontent with Muhammad al-Bārūnī, that he hoped 
the two sultans could find another publishing company to publish 
his works, at a printing press that could be compared with the 
Sultan's press in Zanzibar or the great presses in Istanbul. He wanted 
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an Ibàdi press, not one owned by Christians or Muslims of other 
madhhabs. He may be referring to the press of another member of 
al-Bārūnī family, the Ibadi scholar, Berber leader and later mujahid 
of Tripolitania, Sulayman al-Barüni? (1870—1940), who had been a 
disciple of Attafayyish when Sulaymān was in Algeria. Sulayman had 
his own printing press in Cairo and a newspaper al-Asad al-Islami 
there c. 1908: “Know that I asked you for a company (sharika) like 
the company of the governor (wali) Sulayman. I would be proud of 
it as against the [presses of the] Christians and those at variance 
with us (mukhalifin) [the followers of other madhhabs]. It would be the 
work of Islam like your work and the work of Constantinople. It 
would be [considered] of silver or the like” (Hamid, letter 148), 
“Sultan Hamid, send me a party (shi’a) from you, that I can be 
proud of as against the polytheists (ahl al-shirk), or from someone you 
like, or from those you hold in esteem, you are the most worthy of 
esteem, by God, in [our] belief and speech” (Hamid, letter 213), 
“may God have mercy on its author [of Abu Mas'ala] and on us. It 
[the book] should be sent to an Islamic company to be proud of as 
against those at variance with us and the idolators [as opposed to 
the Christian presses]. Your friend the governor (a/-wālī) Sulayman 
promised me it” (Hamid, letter 51), “where is the promised com- 
pany?” (Hamid, letter 150). 

Poor Shaykh Muhammad Attafayyish suffered the eternal prob- 
lems that authors face with their publishers. His publisher in Cairo, 
al-Bārūnī, seems to have been highly unreliable, if we are to believe 
Attafayyish's version of events. al-Bārūnī exploited the vast distances 
between his press and Shaykh Attafayyish in his remote Algerian 
wādī to ignore the protests of the author. Whether the involvement 
of the sultans of Zanzibar on Attafayyish's behalf had the desired 
effect, it is difficult to judge. Their interference as patrons may well 
have pressurised al-Bārūnī to speed up the publication process. J.C. 
Wilkinson has pointed out that as a consequence of this press activ- 
ity, works of scholarship from all parts of the umma became much 
more widely studied by Ibādī ‘ulama’, so that the renaissance com- 
pendium, Oāmūs al-Shari'a, published in Zanzibar, was as well-known 


3 Shinar, "Ibādiyya and Orthodox Reformism in Modern Algeria," p. 113. See 
“Il tripolitano ibadita Suleiman el-Baruni e sue notizie sull Oman,” Oriente Moderno 


19 (1934): 392-6; 6 (1926): 544. 
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in the Mīzāb as kītāb al-Nil, published in Cairo, was in Oman and 
Zanzibar." The activity of al-Bārūniya lithographic press and the 
Zanzibar press were significant in making available for the first time 
in print many Ibadi canonical works, and also provided new mate- 
rial by contemporary Ibādī ‘ulama’ that was to encourage further 
debate amongst scholars. 


? Wilkinson, The Imamate Traditon of Oman, p. 243. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


"MAKING PEOPLE THINK”: THE RAMADAN LECTURES 
OF SHEIKH ABDILAHI NASSIR IN MOMBASA (1419 A.H.)! 


Kai Kresse 


This article documents the intellectual life of an exceptional con- 
temporary Muslim thinker, Sheikh Abdilahi Nassir? of Mombasa, 
Kenya. His life is a reflection of a number of historical changes 
among Kenya’s Swahili community concerning the place and shape 
of religious discourse within wider society. The Sheikh’s decision to 
make public his conversion to Shi'ism in the 1980s lost him his pop- 
ular support from the Sunni majority. However, by demonstrating 
that religious allegiance is a matter of conscious choice and thus of 
knowledge (and not birth), he has helped close many of the divi- 
sions between Muslim groups and factions. ‘Traditionally, religious 
affiliation was understood almost solely in terms of descent. Sheikh 
Abdilahi’s example, however, has challenged believers to view their 
faith as a continuous reflective process of self-assessment and reasser- 


' Many thanks for the invitation to the 2001 ISITA colloquium to John Hunwick 
and Sean O’Fahey, and to Mathew Cenzer for his brilliant organization. Most 
importantly, thanks are due to many people who helped me during fieldwork in 
Mombasa, above all to Sheikh Abdilahi Nassir himself: for the assistance, openness, 
and patience that he showed for me and my project, for the invitation to attend 
his lectures, and the permission to record them. This paper is part of a larger pro- 
ject, for which fieldwork was carried out in East Africa between August 1998 and 
September 1999, mostly in Mombasa. See Kai Kresse, Approaching Philosophical Discourse 
in a Swahili Context: Knowledge, Theory, and Intellectual Practice in Old Town Mombasa, 
1998-99 (Ph.D. diss., University of London, 2002). Financial assistance by the 
German Academic Exchange Service (DAAD, HSP3 Doktoranden-Stipendium), and 
a fieldwork award from SOAS, University of London, is gratefully acknowledged. 
I also thank J.D.Y. Peel and Louis Brenner for sustained comments on my research 
as well as earlier drafts of this paper, members of the SOAS post-fieldwork semi- 
nar for their ideas, Scott Reese for helpful editorial comments, and Joy Adapon for 
all of the above. The Hijra date of Ramadan 1419 corresponds to 20/12/1998— 
20/01/1999. 

? The information gathered for this paper was gathered almost exclusively from 
Swahili language sources. Therefore, Swahili rather than Arabic orthography has 
been followed. 
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tion. His example has provided a precedent? for critically engaging 
inherited religious ties and. beliefs. 

The Sheikh's challenge to believers, as well as his own political 
sensibilities and the vibrancy of his thought, are best encapsulated 
through his popular Ramadan lectures. The talks he delivers during 
the holy month of Ramadan differ greatly from most other lectures 
given by local Islamic scholars, in terms of their rhetoric, style, con- 
tent, and intellectual rigour. He combines his knowledge of Islam 
with political concern in a unique way. Responding to requests from 
the audience, he addresses pressing socio-political issues for Muslims 
in Kenya. By doing so, he presents a social critique that forces his 
listeners to critically evaluate themselves and their role in the soci- 
ety they live in, and to reflect on the way they would want to live. 
“Making people think”, as he once told me in an interview, is the 
main task of his lectures. Here, we look at how this is achieved. 


Education and Politics! 


In order to fully appreciate Sheikh Abdilahi’s lectures, it is neces- 
sary to first understand his own background and the personal jour- 
ney that has brought him to where he is today personally, professionally, 
and—most important—intellectually. Sheikh Abdilahi Nassir was born 
in 1932, to a family of Swahili intellectuals with a partly Indian 
background: a paternal ancestor, Juma Bhalo, came to Mombasa as 
a dhow captain from the Indian sub-continent. On his mother’s side 
of the family, several prominent local intellectuals had emerged over 
the generations, including scholars, poets, and healers, some of whom 
gained considerable regional reputation. His mother, Maryam Ahmad, 
was sought after as a healer (mganga). Her father was an influential 


* One could see an earlier precedent (from the nineteenth century) in Sheikh Ali 
bin Abdallah bin Rafiz Mazrui, who switched from his inherited Ibādī sect to the 
Shafi' sect, reasoned this out publicly and actively encouraged others to do the 
same. This brought him into conflict with the Ibādī Sultan Barghash, who had him 
put in prison in 1887. See Ahmed I. Salim, The Swahili-speaking Peoples of Kenya’s 
Coast 1895—1965 (Nairobi: East African Publishing House, 1973), p. 143. 

* These biographical sections on Sheikh Abdilahi are based on several recorded 
interviews between Sheikh Abdilahi and myself, held in Swahili (26/02/1999; 
27/05/1999; 22/07/1999; 19/08/1999; 26/08/1999), and on a variety of informal 


conversations. 
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Sheikh, an Islamic teacher and scholar who had educated many reli- 
gious teachers of the southern area of Mombasa. Her uncle, Ahmed 
BaSheikh, was a religious teacher and a poet, highly admired for 
his recitations of the Qur'an. Another relative was the well-known 
and influential Sheikh Hyder Kindy, a local political activist before 
and after independence, who commented widely on social life in 
20th century Mombasa.* The healer Ahmed Matano, and his son 
Mohamed Ahmed Matano, a well-known religious teacher and scholar, 
were also part of this family.* The family’s intellectual tradition is 
kept up by Sheikh Abdilahi’s younger brothers Ahmad Nassir (a poet 
and healer) and Abdilatif Abdalla (a poet, writer, and university lec- 
turer), as well as by the Sheikh himself. In a more popular vein, his 
cousin Juma Bhalo, one of the foremost tarab’ singers of the Swahili 
coast, also communicates his thoughts and words to the people. 

Sheikh Abdilahi finished his primary education after completing 
form six at the top of his class. In 1949, while working for a British 
company in Mombasa, he was invited to Zanzibar for further edu- 
cation at Dole’s teacher training college. Almost reluctantly, and with 
supportive pressure from his British boss,* he went to Zanzibar in 
1950. In addition to studying at the teachers training college, he also 
attended classes at the Muslim College under Sayyid Omar Abdallah. 
He became an eager student and emerged at the top of his class in 
every subject. Returning to Mombasa after several years, he became 
a teacher at the Arab Boys School, the most reputable secondary 
school for “non-whites” along the coast during the colonial period. 
Here, he was a junior colleague in the company of several highly 
respected teachers of the Muslim community, including Mwalimu 
Ghazali (who previously had opened and run a private school for 
Islamic education)? Mwalimu Ali Abubakar, Mwalimu Saggaf Alawy, 
and others. 


> See his autobiographical book: Hyder Kindy, Life and Politics in Mombasa (Nairobi: 
East African Publishing House, 1972). 

^ Interview, 27/05/1999. 

7 T'arab is a form of Swahili popular music in which poetry (usually of the wimbo 
genre) is sung to the accompaniment of orchestration by a small group or a large 
orchestra. 

* Apparently, the boss forced him to go to Zanzibar stating that, should Abdilahi 
decide otherwise, he would lose his job. Furthermore, the boss was able to arrange 
entry to the college despite his lack of a secondary school certificate usually required 
for admission (interview, 26/02/1999). 

? For further details, see Margaret Strobel, Muslim Women in Mombasa, 1890—1975 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1979). 
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While the young Abdilahi attended some religious classes of the 
famous Sheikh al-Amin Mazrui (d. 1947), he was intellectually most 
influenced by his Zanziban teacher Sayyid Omar Abdallah, and by 
his senior colleagues at the Arab Boys School, Mwalimu Ali Abubakar 
and Mwalimu Ghazali. All of them were highly educated in reli- 
gious and secular matters. Sayyid Omar and Ali Abubakar were 
among the first coastal students to obtain degrees from the presti- 
gious University of Makerere in Uganda. Sayyid Omar was later 
awarded a degree in comparative law from the University of London, 
and a B.Phil. from the University of Oxford, with a thesis on Islamic 
philosophy." These mentors encouraged Abdilahi to read as much 
and as broadly as possible, and to develop self-reliance in his own 
thinking. Mwalimu Ghazali taught him to examine the rhetoric and 
argumentation of others critically; Ghazali himself had become known 
in Mombasa for his public criticisms of local Sheikhs, including even 
his own teacher Sheikh al-Amin Mazrui. Still well remembered by 
some local wazee (elders) are Ghazali’s energetic verbal attacks on 
the representative of Omani Arab supremacy in local politics, Sheikh 
Mbaruk Hinawy.'! When Mwalimu Ghazali opened his own madrasa, 
teaching in Arabic and focussing on the Arabic language proficiency 
of his students, one of his most devoted students was Abdilahi Nassir. 
Ghazali also kept himself supplied with recent Islamic literature from 
the Middle East, and in his teachings he drew from the modernists 
Muhammad Abduh, Rashid Rida, and others. According to Sheikh 
Abdilahi, Ghazali was regarded as a kind of rebel, much adored by 
the Swahili youth, because he challenged the existing (and colonially 
enforced) local hierarchy of so-called Omani-Arabs over the Swahili 
and other African groups of Mombasa. 

During the 1950s, encouraged by Ghazali’s example, Abdilahi 
Nassir began to speak publicly against local ethnic and racial dis- 
crimination among Arab, Swahili, and Mijikenda. Downplaying 
supposed “ethnic” differences, Sheikh Abdilahi, emphasized their 


? Roman Loimeier, personal communication. See also Mohamed Bakari’s unpub- 


lished manuscript, kindly made available to me by the author: “Sayyid Omar 
Abdallah (1918—1988): The Forgotten Muslim Humanist and Public Intellectual.” 

! Interview, 26/02/1999. This sentiment among the Swahili of Mombasa Old 
Town is also well depicted in Salim, The Swahili-speaking Peoples. See also Kindy, Life 
and Politics, though this focuses more on the tensions of a generation before (dur- 
ing the 1920s) when the personalized symbol of Arab oppression for the Swahili 
was Said Ahmed Salim. 
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underlying religious unity (in Islam) and their cultural unity (in lan- 
guage, dress, and food). His goal was to break established taboos of 
active social interaction beyond “ethnic” boundaries in favour of 
greater Muslim unity. This early activism, however, did not come 
without a cost. Parts of his own community began to resent Sheikh 
Abdilahi for making friends among the Mijikenda and upcountry 
Africans, whom many Swahili and Arabs continued to call “washenzi” 
(savages) and regard as former slaves and servants. Angry over Sheikh 
Abdilahi’s transgression of social boundaries, some of his Swahili 
peers tried to ostracise him from their community, to the point of 
denying him the obligatory Muslim greeting. This was the first man- 
ifestation of tension between the open-minded, self-reliant thinker 
and the customary social norms of his community, a tension that 
would become a recurrent feature in his life. 

In the late 1950s, he spent much time in Majengo; an area out- 
side of Mombasa’s Old Town populated by Mijikenda, “upcountry”, 
and Swahili newcomers. In this politically tense and unnerving time 
of pre-independence, with the end of colonial rule and the begin- 
ning of self rule in sight, Nassir had begun political networking and 
was involved in the formation of political interest groups with a 
national outlook. In particular, he was involved in organizing the 
Mombasa Freedom Convention Party and the Mombasa Action 
Group. His political awareness had been sharpened by the close con- 
tact with Mwalimu Ali Abubakar, and now he found the wider field 
of politics to which he could contribute. Underlining his concern for 
political equality of all citizens was a thorough Islamic education. 
His linguistic and oratory skills in Swahili and Arabic were polished 
with the help of Mwalimu Ghazali (whose religious classes Nassir 
took over after Ghazali’s death in 1960), and his competence in 
English improved during his years working with Mwalimu Ali 
Abubakar. Thus his rhetorical and expressive capabilities were far 
beyond average (even among educated Swahili) and helped him 
tremendously to gain support in Mombasa. Once the colonial gov- 
ernment allowed the registration of political parties on a national 
level, he became one of the founding members of the coastal branch 
of KANU (the Kenyan African National Union), led nationally by 
Jomo Kenyatta, Odinga Oginga, and Tom Mboya. But after real- 
izing the KANU-internal dominance by the “two major tribes” 
excluded others from decision-making, he disassociated himself from 
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KANU policies. He publicly voiced his dissent by coining the mem- 
orable phrase “Luo-Gikuyu imperialism.”” 

Unsuccessful in founding a new party and unwilling to cooperate 
with the rather conservative Coastal People's Party (CPP), he stood 
as an independent candidate for the last colonially administered 
Kenyan parliament. He also became a central figure of the “Mwambao 
movement", leading the campaign for postcolonial independence of 
the Coastal Strip (which was administered by the Colonial govern- 
ment but still belonged to the Sultanate of Zanzibar) from Kenya. 
His outstanding rhetorical skills helped him gain popular support 
across ethnic boundaries in the Mombasa constituency. As a result 
he came out successful against KANU attempts to frustrate his polit- 
ical ambitions, and was elected as a Member of Parliament in 1961. 
He was still only twenty-nine years old. During the election cam- 
paign, he impressed voters with his characterization of Jomo Kenyatta 
as the future “prime minister of a neighbouring country", i.c. Kenya, 
next to the Mwambao state. This vision however, was not to become 
reality. At the Lancaster House Conference in London in 1962, when 
the political future of the Coastal Strip was decided, the Sultan of 
Zanzibar made no effort to hinder its integration into a postcolonial 
Republic of Kenya. He handed over his Muslim subjects to Kenyatta's 
upcountry Chrstian government, after obtaining written assurance 
that their internal religious and judicial affairs (1.e. family law) would 
be run by themselves." Sheikh Abdilahi attended the conference as 
a representative of Old Town Mombasa, and along with another 
representative of “Mwambao”; he refused to sign the agreement.’ 

Returning to Kenya, Nassir left active politics. He did not—as 
would have been likely after this defeat—support the oppositional 
KADU party (Kenya African Democratic Union) which favoured a 
federal system of regional governments (called majtmbo), before it later 


? See: Ahmed I. Salim, “The Movement for ‘Mwambao’ or Coast Autonomy 
in Kenya, 1956-63," Hadith, ed. B.A. Ogot (Nairobi: East African Publishing House, 
1970), 2: 221. 

'S Interview, 27/05/1999. 

" Colonial Office, Kenya Coastal Strip. Agreement between the Government of the United 
Kingdom, His Highness the Sultan of Zanzibar, the Government of Kenya and the Government 
of Zanzibar (London: Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1963), p. 4. 

? Colonial Office, Report of the Kenya Coastal Strip Conference, 1962 (London: Her 
Majesty's Stationery Office, 1962), p. 30. 
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merged with KANU. Instead, he voiced support for KANU as the 
only nationally oriented party, since he now saw political equality 
for the coastal people in a unified Kenya as the main goal. This 
decision was largely not understood by the Muslim community. 
Rumours of a treacherous act of selling-out coastal interests to KANU 
by Sheikh Abdilahi spread in Mombasa where they continue to linger 
until today. Sheikh Abdilahi never ran for political office after inde- 
pendence. As he told me, he felt then that politics in Kenya no 
longer followed the run of argumentation and debate, but rather was 
characterized by nepotism, turning personal and ethnic affiliations 
into the primary criteria of politics. He also felt that had he con- 
tinued to engage in politics, he would have been on the receiving 
end of trouble from the KANU machinery. 

Sheikh Abdilahi briefly went to teach at the newly established 
Muslim Institute of Modern Education (MIOME)—now the Poly- 
technical College in Mombasa. Later he worked for the BBC trans- 
lating monitoring service of English and Arabic in Nairobi. He then 
received an appointment from Oxford University Press in East Africa, 
as an editor (working, amongst other things, on Nyerere’s transla- 
tion of Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar”), where he worked until leav- 
ing in 1974. Soon after, he was re-called and offered the position 
of general manager. He accepted after initial reservations, and led 
the publishing house until 1977. Important books in Swahili were 
published under his leadership, but Sheikh Abdilahi soon became 
frustrated with the fact that profits made in East Africa could not 
be re-invested in urgent regional projects (e.g. the revision of the 
Standard Swahili-English dictionary, based on research of the early 
20th century). He resigned and started his own publishing house in 
Nairobi, Shungwaya Publishers, which he led from 1977 until 1985, 
bringing out more important publications in Swahili, among them 
Sheikh al Amin Mazrui’s translations and commentaries on several 
Suras of the Qur’an.'® 


'5 Al-Amin bin Aly Mazrui, Tafsiri ya Qur'ani tukufu. Al-Faatihah —Al-Baqarah (Nairobi: 
Shungwaya Publishers, 1980); idem, Tafsiri ya Qurani tukufu. Aali Imraan —An-Nisaa 
(Nairobi: Shungwaya Publishers, 1981). Note that the dates in this paragraph, taken 
from my interviews, are not fully congruent with those given by Bakari; see Mohamed 
Bakari, “The New ‘ulama in Kenya," in Islam in Kenya, ed. M. Bakari and S.S. 
Yahya (Nairobi: Mewa, 1995), pp. 168-193. 
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In the early 1980s, during the aftermath of the Islamic Revolution 
under Ayatollah Khomeini in Iran, while living in Nairobi, Sheikh 
Abdilahi identified himself publicly as an Ithnashari Shia. The Sheikh's 
path to conversion cannot be covered in detail here. However, as 
he told me, his awareness that his own thinking was nearer to Shia 
than to Sunni thought had grown gradually over a long period, at 
least since the 1960s. However, once announced, his official switch 
of religious alliance within Islam led to verbal attacks and ostracism 
by the Sunni community, of which he had been a highly respected 
member. Particularly, as the East African representative for the Saudi- 
financed World Assembly of Muslim Youth, he had been in a high 
ranking and financially secure position. Furthermore, he had just 
been nominated for the prestigious King Faizal Award. Then Sheikh 
Abdilahi was able to fill mosques of any size with listeners when giv- 
ing his speeches. But after declaring his switch to Shi'ism, Sheikh 
Abdilahi had to endure attacks from the Sunni community that had 
previously regarded him as one of their leading figures. As he recounted 
in a Ramadan lecture, he was verbally abused and once even forced 
out of Nairobi’s Jami'a Mosque, the city's main mosque. Some Sunni, 
whom he had known well, now avoided all contact with him. At 
one stage flyers were distributed, calling Sunnis to bar him from all 
social interaction, even events like weddings and funerals. Had it not 
been for his high social status, said Sheikh Abdilahi, he might have 
faced even more trouble." 

He was shocked and saddened by the extent of animosity shown 
to him because of his decision, although he was equally convinced 
that this kind of open hostility of Sunni towards Shia people in East 
Africa was a recent cultural import from Middle Eastern regions 
where violent clashes between these groups were common and had 
a long history. Sheikh Abdilahi pointed out that historically, no such 
problems of division and confrontation had occurred along the coast 
neither between the Sunni and Shia groups nor among the Sunni 
groups themselves. He claimed that all the various Shiite groups 
(Khoja, Bohora, and Ithnashari who were almost exclusively of South 
Asian or Persian origin) had lived peacefully among the dominant 


U Abdilahi Nassir, Ramadan Lecture, 05/01/1999. 
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Sunni-Shafi community, and mutual respect had been the norm over 
the last century. New patterns of aggression might have been imported 
to the East African coast via youth who studied in the Middle East 
countries—most notably Saudi Arabia —and consequently initiated 
and trained in a different, not to mention less tolerant, religious ide- 
ology. After their return, these graduates taught and disseminated 
the doctrines of the insütutions at which they had studied. They 
became Islamic reformists and were referred to as “Wahhabi” by 
their local opponents. They attacked established ritual practices 
along the Swahili coast—which were often linked to the special posi- 
tion of masharifu, i.c. descendents of the Prophet Muhammad—as 
unlawful innovations (bida?) that had to be abolished. They advo- 
cated an aggressive and polarizing ideology that split the umma into 
groups with different values, practices, and fundamental religious con- 
victions, often corresponding to the various competing external spon- 
sors of “true Islam” in Kenya. 

Islamic reformism along the Swahili coast began as an internal 
affair with local stimulus. Initiated by Sheikh al-Amin Mazrui in the 
1930s, and continued by his students Sheikh Abdalla Saleh Farsy 
and Sheikh Muhammad Kasim Mazrui throughout the 1960s and 
1970s, the early bida-debate along the Kenyan coast was shaped by 
their criticism of Swahili Muslim practices in lectures and pamphlets. 
This internal criticism laid the ground for a lasting and increasingly 
aggressive debate that reached its peak in the late 1980s and is still 


'8 This is common in Mombasa and along the Swahili coast. For evidence in 
local literature, see M.K. Mazrui, Hukumu za sharia. (sehemu ya pili) (Mombasa: The 
City Bookshop, [1971]; also: Warsha ya waandishi wa kiislamu Tanzania (Group 
of Tanzanian Islamic writers), Uislamu ni njia sahihi ya maisha (Nairobi: Lino 'Typesetters, 
[1985], preface. 

? On Sheikh al-Amin Mazrui and Sheikh A.S. Farsy, there is a significant lit- 
erature. See, for example, Randall Pouwels, “Sheikh al-Amin b. Ali Mazrui and 
Islamic Modernism in East Africa, 1875-1947," [MES 13 (1981), pp. 329-345; 
Justo Lacunza Balda, Islamic Literature in Swahili (Ph.D. diss., University of London, 
1990); idem, “The Role of Kiswahili in East African Islam,” in Muslim Identity and 
Social Change in Sub Saharan Africa, ed. L. Brenner (London: Hurst, 1993), pp. 226—238. 
An insider’s view is presented by Farsy: Abdalla S. Farsy, The Shafi ulamaa of East 
Africa, c. 1830—1970: A Hagtographic Account: “Baadhi ya mashakhe wakubwa wa kisuni 
wa mashariki ya Afrika,” translated, edited, and annotated by Randall L. Pouwels 
(Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin-Madison, African Studies Program, 1989). I 
have recently discussed Sheikh M.K. Mazrui within this movement, reading its social 
dynamics as a dialectic of enlightenment; see Kai Kresse, “ ‘Swahili Enlightenment 
and Islamic Reformism at the Turning Point: The Example of Sheikh Muhammad 
Kasim Mazrui,” JRA 33, no. 3 (2003). 
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very much present today. Material dependencies in terms of Saudi- 
financed scholarships and wages for scholars created new loyalties, 
and Wahhabi influence grew. With it grew disunity among local 
Muslims which manifest itself, among other ways, in disputes over 
the beginning and end of Ramadan. Consequently, different groups 
of local Muslims started and completed their fast on different days. 
This was particularly disturbing because the common fast during 
Ramadan and the common celebration of /dd-el-Fitri were supposed 
to symbolize Muslim unity. As a Kenyan newspaper put it, “confu- 
sion over the sighting of the moon towards the end of Ramadan 
has become common."? Commenting on this, Sheikh Abdilahi stressed 
that such a situation had never arisen before the newly dominant 
reformists put forward a claim to local supremacy and attempted to 
impose their opinion on others. Previously, the venerable personal 
networks of East African Islamic teaching and scholarship had assured 
mutual respect and consensus even though leading figures did have 
significant differences of opinion." 

Not surprisingly, these pro-Wahhabi reformers also took the lead 
in criticizing the local Shr'a communities publishing a Swahili trans- 
lation of an inflammatory Arabic pamphlet in the last 1980s. In 
three booklets written between 1989 and 1990, Sheikh Abdilahi 
responded.” He thoroughly critiqued and disproved the vicious and 
baseless allegations contained in the reformist tract, which charac- 
terized Shia Muslims as the enemies of Islam. While doing so, he 
emphasized certain common features of Sunni and Shia convictions, 
with regard to the Qur’an, the Hadith, and the status of Prophet 
Muhammad’s followers. He also pointed out some different inter- 
pretations among the different Sunni religious schools. His point was 


2° Daily Nation, 19/01/1999. 

?! Sheikh Abdilahi referred to the renowned examples of Sheikh al-Amin Mazrui, 
Sheikh Abdalla Saleh Farsy, and Sayyid Omar bin Sumayt (the son of Ahmad bin 
Sumayt). 

? Abdilahi Nassir's booklets are: Shia na Qur'an (Mombasa, 1989); Shia na hadith 
(Mombasa, 1989), and Shia na sahaba (Mombasa, 1990). ‘They all respond to different 
attacks on Shi'ism in the pamphlet Misingi Mikubwa iliyojengwa dini ya Ushia, by Sheikh 
Muhibbudin al-Khatib, published in this Swahili translation, by Sheikh Ahmad 
Msallam, in 1988 (see Bakari, “The New ulamaa,” p. 177), after being translated 
and published in English in 1983. The title of the Arabic original is al-Ahututul 
Aridhwa; its approximate date of publication was around 1960. Three further book- 
lets of Sheikh Abdilahi on the issue are announced as in preparation on the back 
cover of Shia na sahaba, called Shia na taqiya, Shia na tawhid, and Shia na maimamu. 
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that there was no reason for the Sunni—whom he mainly addressed 
as his audience and who constitute the overwhelming majority of 
Kenyan Muslims—to regard the Shia in any way other than Muslim 
siblings whose differing interpretations are reasonable and should be 
tolerated and respected. Throughout the booklets, he appealed to 
readers to carefully check his every statement (if necessary, with the 
help of an impartial maalim or teacher), before thinking through the 
issues and constructing their own opinion. Nassir then asked his read- 
ers to respond to him 1f they disagreed, and to correct him on pos- 
sible errors. Above all, he asked Sunni readers to come forward and 
explain why, if his own evaluations were correct, members of the 
Sunni community should avoid all contact, communication, and coop- 
eration with their Muslim brothers, the Shia.** 

Two important characteristics of Sheikh Abdilahi's intellectual atti- 
tude are apparent from this. First, he highly values independent 
thinking and emphasizes the responsibility everyone has for their own 
thought and action. Secondly, he seeks an exchange of information 
and arguments in an open and rationally focused discourse. While 
he regards intellectual debates and arguments as important, and ener- 
getically engages in them, he insists on certain principles of a fair 
and open discourse in scholarship (e.g. clarity of references, state- 
ments, and arguments). Apart from his more recent Shia booklets, 
this characteristic trait was already visible in 1967, when Sheikh 
Abdilahi produced a stinging but clearly argued and well-referenced 
response to a fierce attack by an established Lamu sharifu against his 
teacher, Sheikh Muhammad Kasim Mazrui. The latter, a leading 
figure of early Islamic reformism along the Swahili coast (next to al- 
Amin Mazrui and Abdallah Saleh Farsy), had criticized sharifu fam- 
iies and their misuse of social power, in an educational pamphlet 
on the life of Imam 'Ali.? 

Sheikh Abdilahi’s work also makes a case for the enrichment of 
written debate in Swahili. In the Shia booklets he stated clearly that 
he would only respond to written commentaries; in this way exact 


°° See Abdilahi Nassir, Shia na sahaba. Majibu na maelezo, p. 44. 

?* See Abdilahi Nassir, Al Battaar. Sherehe ya dhul faqaar (sehemu ya kwanza) (Mombasa: 
Haji Mohamed & Sons, 1967). Sayyid A.A. Badawy's response to M.K. Mazrui's 
book, Maisha ya al-Imam Aly (Nairobi: East African Institute Press, 1967 [orig. 1965]), 
was published in 1966 or 1967 (see Nassir, A/ Battaar, pp. 1-2). On Sheikh M.K. 
Mazrui within East African Islam, see Kresse, “Swahili Enlightenment." 
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statements are documented and indisputable, and they can be made 
accessible to all and discussed. Commenting on Islamic scholarship 
in Swahili, Sheikh Abdilahi regrets that the scholarly level of pub- 
lished books and pamphlets in the Swahili sphere is often lower than 
the actual standard of scholarship, even in the case of famous local 
scholars like Sheikh al-Amin Mazrui and Sheikh Abdalla Saleh Farsy. 
He commented to me that people had never been trained in writ- 
ing serious pieces of scholarship in Swahili. The highest standard of 
Islamic scholarship in Swahili had so far been performed in lectures 
rather than in writings. Unfortunately, most such work of the past 
has not been documented, and never will be. But these things can 
change, and it is time to initiate a tradition of serious Islamic schol- 
arship written in the Swahili language, he argues. Nowadays Sheikh 
Abdilahi has largely retreated from public speeches, and he announced 
that the Ramadan lectures of 1419 A.H. would be his last, after 
forty consecutive years of public lectures.? Over the years, many of 
his lectures were recorded on tape by his students and followers, as 
has become common for the more popular local scholars. ‘The tapes 
are passed around and sometimes even available at stalls along the 
roadside, or in local shops. They can be found as far away as Lamu 
or Nairobi. Despite retreating from regular public lectures, Sheikh 
Abdilahi has continued giving rare religious lectures for a selected 
audience of the Shia community. Most importantly, he hopes to 
finish the work on his two ambitious outstanding projects: his own 
Swahili translation of the Qur'an, with extensive commentaries, and 
a general social history of Islam, written in Swahili. 


The Ramadan lectures 


Sheikh Abdilahi’s life has largely been shaped by involvement in pol- 
itics and religion. Throughout he has put incredible intellectual effort 
into public comment on and criticism of the basic principles of polit- 
ical and social life in Kenya, especially in Mombasa and along the 
coast. As Sheikh Abdilahi emphasized in a widely circulated speech 
recorded in 1997, politics and religion are principally inseparable in 


3 As it turned out, he accepted an invitation to give Ramadan lectures in London 
the following year. 
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Islam, which is why strictly “secular” politics and Western-style democ- 
racy are ultimately not acceptable from a Muslim point of view." 
In the end, Muslims have the task of establishing a “Godly” empire, 
run according to the rules and laws prescribed in the Qur'an. This 
kind of government is in opposition to a common Western definition 
of a democratic government as “the government of the people, by 
the people, for the people". 

This topic featured prominently in Sheikh Abdilahr's last series of 
Ramadan lectures, where, in one of the weekend sessions, he dwelt 
at length on the question of whether and how Kenyan Muslims 
should participate in the constitutional review process. Due to the 
established politics of tribalism (ukabila), he remarked, Kenya was not 
ready for democracy. Muslims should work and prepare themselves 
for the upcoming emergence of a positive leading figure, a “benev- 
olent dictator". These ideas will be dealt with below in greater detail. 
When approaching the Sheikh's lectures, however, it should be kept 
in mind that as a religious intellectual and political thinker, Sheikh 
Abdilahi came to face personal hardships following important deci- 
sions that he had taken for himself, against common social attitudes 
and practice. In different ways, both the decision to fight ethnic dis- 
crimination in his own society politically, and to let his change of 
religious conviction be publicly known, were steps that went against 
the current of his social environment. However, each of these deci- 
sions was made only in the wake of serious reflection on his own 
part, a trait he secks to impart to his audiences. 


Ramadan ritual 


For many Muslim men in the Swahili context, part of the daily rou- 
tine of Ramadan is attending the lectures of their favourite local 
Sheikh. These lectures, called Aotuba za Ramadhan, are given by a 
handful of popular Sheikhs, mostly in chosen mosques or educational 
halls. Commonly, the lectures are given either after the noon prayers, 
as was the case with the popular Sheikh Harith in the Baluchi 
Mosque, or in the late afternoon so that people would still be able 
to reach home comfortably before sunset, the breaking of the fast, 


5 Abdilahi Nassir, “Kuhusu demokrasia” (On democracy), Nairobi, 1997. 
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and the evening prayers. Sheikh Abdilahi preferred this later start. 
The topics are up to the speakers to decide. Usually such lectures 
deal with the “correct” performance of the fast during Ramadan, 
with admonitions to live according to correct principles of Islam 
(which were explained), with legal questions (fiqh, e.g. inheritance or 
divorce), or elaborations on the history of Islam (tarikh), in a sim- 
plistic way. “Truth” and “justice” were ascribed to one's own posi- 
tion which was never questioned. 

All speeches of this type that I listened to were doctrinal, pre- 
scribing a certain worldview and moral values to the listeners, and 
sometimes including ideological attacks against groups that were seen 
to violate such principles. For instance, in one lecture of this type 
that I witnessed, one speaker criticized the increasing influence of 
“Western values" along the coast, particularly attacking the tourism 
industry that perpetuated such ideas and posed a danger to "Islamic 
values”.*” In this vein of antithetical public rhetoric using problem- 
atic stereotypes, I also witnessed a fierce verbal attack on the “Western 
vice" of homosexuality, and strong admonitions against alcohol and 
drugs that were supposedly imported from the West to destroy Muslim 
society. On the other hand, I also came across an extraordinary, 
historically informed, and well-argued speech that gave an overview 
of slavery in Africa, elaborating how the Muslim slave-trade and 
slave-holding differed from the Euro-American trade and its systematic 
exploitation of slave labour on plantations. The speaker even listed 
a number of social science publications to support his argument.” 
So, the point of such Ramadan lectures usually consists of teaching 
“correct” religious history and practice, reinforcing an already exist- 
ing ideology which presupposed clear antithetical distinctions between 
“us” and “them”, “good” and “bad”, which seemed to have brought 
the whole congregation together in the first place. After all, the 
majority of attendees are followers of the particular Sheikh who is 
speaking whom they support for his respective teachings on religious 


” This antithetical division between “Western values” and “Islamic values” is 
very much part of doctrinal public rhetoric but much less part of everyday life or 
the self-understanding of the common people. 

* The speaker, Sheikh Harith, had traditional madrasa schooling in Lamu and 
Mombasa. He went on to study sociology, psychology, and English at Al-Azhar 
University in Egypt. After returning to Kenya, he initiated educational programmes 
in Lamu, and later went to Sudan for further studies (interview, 03/06/1999). 
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and social issues. Within the performance of such a lecture, the basic 
ideology of the group is endorsed by the leader (speaker) and the 
followers, thus something like the confirmation of religious and social 
identity, often confirming the notion of the audience as "true Muslims". 

Sheikh Abdilahi’s lectures were given in a small educational hall, 
normally used for providing children of the neighbourhood with sec- 
ular and religious education. This was located in a Swahili residen- 
tial area (predominantly single storey houses, mostly stone, partly 
mud) beside a busy road enclosing the Old Town. The venue had 
been recently constructed when some young Muslims of the neigh- 
bourhood took the initiative to redesign the use of this open space. 
The lot which the hall occupied had been used as a meeting point 
and hang-out by a group of young locals, so-called wahuni (1.e. badly 
behaved men), some of whom were drug addicts. Since they did not 
want drug-taking and abusive language to dominate the neighbour- 
hood, the group built the hall and a small gym next to it in their 
spare time, financed by donations. They attempted to arouse the 
interest of some of the “wahuni” for their project, especially via the 
small and simple gym, a bench and some weights that could be used 
by everyone. However, tensions regarding the dominance of this 
space remained, as became obvious during one of the lectures when 
"mhunt^ youth unsuccessfully attempted to disrupt the talk. 

The hall itself sheltered a large class-room which was used for 
homework assistance and extra-classes for primary school children 
in the afternoons, given voluntarily by qualified teachers. In the 
evenings, the space was used as a madrasa. Blackboards and tables, 
woven mats (mkeka) for sitting on the floor, as well as ventilators on 
the ceiling and even some small pocket money for the teachers, was 
financed by donations from local Muslims. Children from the sur- 
rounding area were brought by their parents and profited from the 
lessons. It seemed that, so far, the project had been successful in 
improving the character of this neighbourhood. 

Among the young educational activists, some of whom were young 
parents themselves, were a number of followers of Sheikh Abdilahi, 
who, like him (and possibly due to his example) had become Shia 
although they were of Sunni background. They had invited Sheikh 
Abdilahi to give his Ramadan lectures in their hall. This event might 
well have given the project a further boost while possibly increasing 
the respectability of the area. But also, for the Sheikh, halls and 
other public spaces in Mombasa were not easily available anymore, 
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after his public turn to Shr'ism. The times of attracting hundreds of 
listeners and filling mosques of any size were over for him. On the 
one hand, the imams of the Sunni mosques would not give their 
mosque to someone they considered an ideological opponent. On 
the other, the Ramadan lectures of the Shia Ithnashiri mosques in 
Old ‘Town, whose members were mostly South Asians, were given 
in Urdu. For Sheikh Abdilahi, this meant that only a relatively small 
number of people (between 20 and 50, sometimes up to 70) of 
different ethnic origins and Islamic allegiance attended his Ramadan 
lectures. 

Inside the hall the floor was covered with simple mikeka mats, while 
the four or five tables usually used for teaching were put aside to 
the far rear corner to the left of the speaker. The speaker was sit- 
uated on a small platform (about 20 cm high) made out of a large 
cushion, where he would sit, roughly one metre away from the wall, 
facing the audience. People would sit in rows, looking at the speaker; 
the exception were those who would have found a more comfort- 
able place leaning against one of the walls on the side, from which 
they could have a better view of Sheikh Abdilahi. Sandals and shoes 
were left at the inside of the entrance, a simple small door at the 
wall to the right-hand side of the speaker. In front of Sheikh Abdilahi 
was a small wooden stand for holding books and papers that he 
might need during the speech, and a microphone which was linked 
to several loudspeakers (this was not absolutely necessary, but made 
both talking and listening easier). On several occasions a video cam- 
era had also been set up, and during every lecture, several tape 
recorders were being operated by a youth in the front, to create 
recordings for people who had brought their devices. 

Fortunately, electric fans had been fixed to the ceiling so that the 
humid air and the heat (30—35 degrees Celsius) could be endured. 
As stated above, attendance of the lectures varied between approx- 
imately 30 and 70 people. This was usually a mixture of respectable 
wazee (elders) and young men, aged between 20 and 35, with a 
smaller number of middle-aged men; sometimes, young boys would 
be brought in by their fathers. While the older generation was dressed 
in long white kanzus, the younger men mostly wore long trousers 
and shirts; the large majority would wear a kofia (cap). The ethnic 
background of the listeners varied, as did their allegiance to different 
Islamic schools and factions. Although the lectures were given in 
Swahili, there were a number of people present whose mother tongue 
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was different, presumably Somali, Kikuyu, Gujerati, Urdu, and oth- 
ers. Each lecture began and ended with a dua (prayer), recited by 
Sheikh Abdilahi himself. 


The lectures themselves were given between the 23rd December 
1998 (on the third day after the official beginning of Ramadan) and 
the 17th January 1999 (three days before the official end of Ramadan)? 
'The lectures took place daily, ending about half an hour before sun- 
set, the evening prayers, and the breaking of the fast. They started 
at five o'clock in the afternoon during weekdays, and at four o'clock 
over the weekend. This meant that in order to attend, a significant 
number of listeners had to close their businesses early, or ask for a 
couple of hours off work every day. It seemed to be a common pro- 
cedure during Ramadan. One senior and apparently relatively well- 
off regular attendee, being self-employed, had even decided to devote 
the whole of his working days and his energy during Ramadan to 
good causes. He pursued this work for his religious community by, 
among other things, raising money and looking for jobs for certain 
young men whom he regarded as particularly gifted and worthy of 
support. A number of the younger listeners had no regular jobs, so 
the pressing problem of unemployment in Mombasa was also reflected 
in the audience. 

The lectures normally lasted one hour, and extended to one and 
a half hours during the weekends. The difference of timetable between 
weckdays and weekend were paralleled by a change of topical focus: 
while the former always dealt with the interpretation of a Sura of 
the Qur'an, Al-Imran, the latter were used to treat questions or top- 
ics that had been requested by members of the audience. These 
turned out to be of largely political interest, as the four weekend 
lectures dealt with Islam and a variety of current issues: the consti- 
tutional debate in Kenya (26/12, 27/12), the controversy about the 
beginning of Ramadan in Mombasa and its historical background 
(02/01, 03/01), the relationship between Muslim countries and the 
USA with reference to the Iran-Iraq war (09/01, 10/01), and, as a 
sequel to the week before, the Euro-American interests in the Middle 


? I was invited to attend by Sheikh Abdilahi himself, and I did so almost every 
day. Recording of the lectures was common, and I was allowed to record them as 
well. I have an almost complete set of lectures on tape. 
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East, with special foci on the build-up of Saddam Hussein and of 
the utilization of the UN (16/01, 17/01). The weekend lectures 
included time for questions after the Sheikh had finished, and these 
sessions were sometimes continued the next weekend when it was 
felt that the subject had not been exhausted. 

This format already contrasts markedly with the conventional forms 
of Ramadan lectures described above. Not only did members of the 
audience here provide the topics of discussion for the weekend lec- 
tures, they were also granted the opportunity to ask questions and 
engage in a discussion with the speaker. Thus they played an active 
part, and had a crucial influence on the scope of at least some of 
the lectures. Also, Sheikh Abdilahrs rhetorical presentation of his 
thoughts (integrating the audience by narrating jokes, posing ques- 
tions, using current events as illustrations for his points) forced the 
listeners to get involved, to follow his thoughts and profit from the 
lecture. Obviously, this meant that the emphasis was on the inter- 
action between speaker and audience rather than on the total dom- 
inance of the speaker, on following open questions rather than on 
restating closed doctrines, on reflecting rather than on prescribing. 
To question oneself, was a leitmotif of these lectures. The reflective 
character as well as the socio-critical aspects of Sheikh Abdilahr's 
performances also featured strongly in the lectures during the week, 
where interpretation of the Qur'an (fafsir was often linked to a dis- 
cussion of the current social realities of Mombasa in relation to 
Kenya and the world. 

This is affirmed by the topics that Sheikh Abdilahi covered dur- 
ing the normal week-day lectures, commenting on the Sura Al-Imran. 
In two of the early lectures which were epistemologically oriented, 
he commented on the differentiation between clear and evident state- 
ments and dark and hidden ones (Qur’an 3:7-8). He discussed 
different levels of knowledge that human beings can acquire, result- 
ing in different overall understandings of the world. As an analogy, 
he told his audience to imagine themselves inside a tall building. 
Note, he said, how the world looks very different from a window in 
the first floor in comparison to a view from the sixth floor. Some 
things you see from above are simply invisible from further below, 
while others look much different. Someone from below should not 


5) Abdilahi Nassir, Ramadan lectures 2 and 3 (24/12/1998 and 25/12/1998). 
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claim to see the outside better than the one upstairs; and both can- 
not even begin to imagine from what perspective God can see the 
world. Acquiring knowledge, moving up the building to see the world 
and even the dark and hidden things more clearly, is hard work 
which should be acknowledged accordingly. Life experience is part 
of such knowledge, and thus youths should take care not to be pre- 
sumptuous in berating their elders on matters of life where the lat- 
ter were far more experienced and ahead of them. This criticism 
was directed at those graduates who returned to East Africa from a 
university in the Middle East, assuming they could now explain every- 
thing to everyone. They were mistaken if they thought that their 
ability to speak Arabic more fluently than others, including elderly 
traditional scholars, indicated a superior knowledge of the Qur'àn, 
or even of Islam as a whole. 

In another lecture," Sheikh Abdilahi portrayed Islam as a reli- 
gion that can balance well between intelligence (aki?) and emotions 
(roho). He claimed that this potential is often forgotten, both within 
and outside of Islam, and Muslims should take care to find that bal- 
ance in order to show that Islam 1s truly a religion of love, contrary 
to common Christian and Western misconceptions of it. In this vein, 
Sheikh Abdilahi endorsed the inclusion of the spiritual realm, where 
he explicitly referred to the Sufi practice of dhikri. Commendable 
religious practice was directed at God with the sole motivation of 
love, not out of fear of hell, or calculations of how to get into heaven. 
Such a “worship of free gentlemen” (ibada ya waungwana), giving freely 
and whole-heartedly in order to do good, was hardly visible any- 
where these days. But it should be established, instead of the cur- 
rently dominant two forms of a fearful “worship of slaves” (bada ya 
watumwa) where Muslims followed religious orders out of fear of pun- 
ishment, or a calculating “worship of trade” (bada ya biashara) in 
which the self-righteous seek to establish an instrumental trade-off 
between their good behaviour and God’s reward. Muslim society 
today, said the Sheikh, was characterized by the latter two forms, 
and that is why there is disunity, feud, and backbiting, when peo- 
ple of different groups try to oust each other. Muslims should con- 
sciously turn to the insight that “to love God is indeed the foundation 
of Islam” (kumpenda Mwenyezi Mungu ndio msingi wa Uislamu). This 


?! Abdilahi Nassir, Ramadan lecture no. 7 (29/12/98). 
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insight and the inclusion of the spiritual element into religious prac- 
tice are characterized as essential in a modern world where, through 
the dominance of a materialist surrounding, human beings become 
alienated from their societies, and disoriented in their lives. As Sheikh 
Abdilahi explained, it can be seen from examples of the Western 
world (e.g. the hippies)? that society is in danger of breakdown if it 
continuously neglects the spiritual aspect of human nature. He added 
that similar signs were visible in the social setüng of the Muslim 
community in Mombasa today, which made it all the more impor- 
tant to initiate a change of consciousness. 


An exemplary lecture: on the process of constitutional reform in Kenya 


On the weekend of the 26th and 27th of December, the first week- 
end of Ramadan, Sheikh Abdilahi dealt with the topic of “Islam and 
the current constitutional debate in Kenya” (Uislamu na mjadala wa 
mabadiliko na katiba wa nchi ya Kenya). During the week, several top- 
ics for the first weekend-lecture had been put forward, and Sheikh 
Abdilahi decided to treat this one. It had been handed in anony- 
mously, and asked how Kenyan Muslims should behave in light of 
the imminent plans of constitutional reform? 

On the 26th of December, Sheikh Abdilahi began his lecture by 
having a closer look at the question, stating that if the matter of dis- 
cussion was really the relation between Islam and the Kenyan con- 
stitution, then there would be a short and easy answer. Since Islam 
does not acknowledge any constitution other than that given by God, 
as given in the Qur'an (“Uislamu haitambui katiba yoyote isipokuwa ya 
Mwenyezi Mungu”) there would be nothing to talk about. Therefore, 
the question must be referred to “the Muslims” instead of “Islam”. 
Rephrasing the question in this way made sense since the Muslims, 
as Kenyan citizens, would be affected by the outcome of the con- 
stitutional talks, whatever they did. Obviously, Muslims in Kenya 
were in too great a minority to push for a general establishment of 
the sharia. Thus, argued Sheikh Abdilahi, they have to try to ascertain 


? He pointed at the example of the hippies as representing the Western world’s 
yearning for spirituality and inner values that the social focus on instrumental 
processes of technological progress and economical development had swept aside 
and suppressed. 
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that the least possible harm will be done to Muslim interests (“Kama 
hawataweza kuifanya ma maslaha ya uislamu, angalau waifanye isidhuru 
maslaha ya Uislamu”). Currently, at least, the personal laws for Muslims 
are guaranteed to be run under the authority of the Chief Kadhi, 
according to a binding assurance of Jomo Kenyatta given to coastal 
Muslims before Independence when the Coastal Strip was integrated 
into Kenya. But this task is not easy, said Sheikh Abdilahi, because 
the state which should be strictly secular (and thus neutral in reli- 
gious matters) actually actively promotes Christianity at the expense 
of Islam. This can be observed every day, and Sheikh Abdilahi 
pointed specifically to the media and national broadcasting corpo- 
rations that, especially on TV, produce a permanent presence of 
Christian programmes and Christian interests. For example, every 
Sunday President Moi gives a political speech to the nation within 
an actual church service, and every Sunday schools in Kenya are 
used as churches, although the schools belong to all Kenyan citizens 
of all religions. Could anybody imagine a Muslim teacher using the 
school for the Friday prayers of the Muslim pupils and himself? This 
suggestion by Sheikh Abdilahi provoked laughter. Of course, the 
Sheikh underlined, such a teacher would be fired immediately. This 
example illustrated that “Kenya haina dini lakini ina dini”, Kenya has 
no religion, but it does have a religion. The official proclamation of 
a secular state did not fit the facts here, according to Sheikh Abdilahi, 
since “Kenya is secular but it is Christian” (English in the original). 

On the other hand, Sheikh Abdilahi pointed out that Christians 
frequently warn of the dangers of Islam, and the government often 
reacts to such calls. For instance, he recalled, Christian leaders com- 
plained about the construction of mosques along the Nairobi-Mombasa 
road in the 1990s; and at the Jami’a mosque in Nairobi, big protests 
were launched when Muslims wanted to make use of their rightfully 
owned plots that had been occupied by small-scale non-Muslim sou- 
venir vendors from the upcountry regions. The Muslims were has- 
sled and insulted by these vendors who were upset about losing their 
income and angrily shoved burning pig-heads on sticks at worship- 
pers visiting the mosques; the government did not intervene.** Thus, 
Sheikh Abdilahi concluded again, the Kenyan state is not secular 
but religious: it is Christian. 


5 Abdilahi Nassir, Ramadan lecture 4, 26/12/1998. 
?* See, for example, Daily Nation, 18/08/1998 and 20/08/1998. 
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Having pointed out the imbalance of the so-called secular state, 
Sheikh Abdilahi concerned himself with the questions of how, under 
the given circumstances, Kenyan Muslims could have their interests 
represented properly and effectively. His talk amounted to an inter- 
nal, critical analysis of the Muslim community and its official rep- 
resentative body, the Supreme Council of Kenyan Muslims (SUPKEM). 
In comparison to the representative bodies of Kenyan Christians, 
which function well and manage to reflect the interests of Christian 
commoners, he highlighted the lack of any Muslim attempts to organ- 
ise themselves and SUPKEM according to their needs and the actual 
constitutions of various Muslim groups in Kenya. The fact that SUP- 
KEM was not built up from below and remains dominated by a 
small group of privileged Muslims played into the hands (and plans) 
of the "secular" Kenyan government. SUPKEM, he argued, 1s use- 
less for the interests of the majority of Muslims which it does not 
really represent. It was, he stated, meaningless as a representative 
body that could be taken seriously by the Kenyan government. To 
the amusement of the audience, Sheikh Abdilahi called SUPKEM 
“a toothless bulldog". He emphasized that SUPKEM’s meaningless- 
ness is very meaningful indeed for “secular” Christian politics, since 
the existence of SUPKEM in its present form assures the govern- 
ment that no relevant or substantial Muslim interests in Kenya will 
be voiced through the official channels. 

Sheikh Abdilahi found it appalling that Kenyan Muslims were not 
even able to organize themselves adequately within the legally given 
framework. For him it showed that it was not really Islam which 
characterized Muslims in Kenya, but personal interests linked to 
one's family, clan, ethnic group, or, as is still commonly said in 
Kenya, one's “tribe” (kabila). Slowly, and with regret he said: “We 
are not Muslims. Islam for us is trībalism.”*> (Sisi si waislamu. Uislamu 
kwetu sist m ukabila.) Disappointing but true, tribalism had to be sur- 
mounted before Kenyan Muslims could aspire to anything else. Ethnic 
infighüng and tensions between various Muslim factions and Islamic 
doctrinal schools (madhhab) had to cease, otherwise Muslims would 
continue to be politically paralysed and without influence. While 


5 “Ukabila? is mostly used and translated as “tribalism” by Kenyans and Swahili 
speakers themselves, thus “tribalism” is often the most appropriate translation. 
However, it can sometimes also be translated as *ethnocentrism”. 
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tribalism was a problem for Kenya on the whole, the Christian com- 
munity seemed to have produced a functioning channel to overcome 
this problem, by creating an ideological space of institutional unity. 
Muslims, on the contrary, seemed to exacerbate the problem by 
engaging in a “religious tribalism" on top of the “ethnic tribalism", 
added Sheikh Abdilahi. He pointed out that the problem of tribalism 
was inherited from colonialism as a result of its “divide and rule” 
politics which successfully increased ethnic divisions so that central 
power could be more easily held. Yet nevertheless, he suggested that 
Kenyan Muslims could improve their political standing significantly, 
even under the current conditions. This could be done if they copied 
the system of structural organization for the national representative 
council from that of the Christians. After all, as Sheikh Abdilahi 
noted, their system worked well in involving all relevant groups of 
Christians on a basis of equality. 

Thus, the SUPKEM, according to Sheikh Abdilahi, should be 
reformed and remodelled as a structural copy of the Christian Council 
of Kenya. This Christian model, he argued, has been effective in 
regard to the most urgent requirement for an improvement of polit- 
ical culture in Kenya, in surmounting “ukabila” (tribalism, ethnicity, 
and ethnocentrism) as the major factor of political decision-making. 
The suggestion to revamp SUPKEM was the major food for thought 
given out by Sheikh Abdilahi on this day. If carried out, there would 
be a significant improvement for Kenyan Muslims “in the short 
term”, since it would at least assure the Muslim umma of a repre- 
sentative body that corresponded with the Muslim masses and their 
leaders. On the other hand, it would integrate and represent the 
voices of smaller Muslim groups who are a numerical minority within 
the umma, though they are economically influential (such as the 
Khojas, the Bohoras, and the Shia Ithnashiris). In the short term, a 
meaningful poliücal influence for Kenyan Muslims could be secured 
by establishing true representation of Muslim diversity and Muslim 
unity in one body with which the Kenyan government had to consult. 

On the following day, Sheikh Abdilahi redirected his focus from 
the particular example of the comparative view of Kenyan Christians, 
back to a more general discussion, including the “long term" polit- 
ical prospects for Kenyan Muslims in relation to a national consti- 
tution and its reform. Summarizing the situation, he felt positive that 
Muslims could participate in the process of reform in a “democra- 
tic” and “secular” state incompatible with the political ideals of Islam. 
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Sheikh Abdilahi argued that Muslims should engage in the reform 
process since they would be affected by its results in any case. 
Participation could help minimize further political damage to Muslims, 
and it could hopefully secure the extension of the existing status of 
Islamic jurisdiction in the area of common law. However, for mean- 
ingful participation and influence in the short term, an adequate rep- 
resentation of the whole Muslim umma has to be created through 
internal pressure from Muslims themselves. 

In regard to a long-term perspective Sheikh Abdilahi pointed out 
that the ideal and ultimate goal for Muslims in Kenya remained the 
establishment of an Islamic state (“dola ya ktīstamu”). In the whole 
world, he said, there was no constitution based on justice and equal- 
ity other than the constitution provided by God (“Hakuna katiba ya 
haki na usawa ulimwenguni isipokuwa katiba ya Mwenyezi Mungu”). ‘This 
is because, he argued, in opposition to all human beings, God has 
no vested interest and will provide fairly for everyone, whereas human 
constitutions always contain the interests of those powerful minori- 
ties creating them. Thus, there is no real democracy anywhere 
(“Hakuna demokrasi mahali popote”). Vo underline this statement, Sheikh 
Abdilahi referred to the United States of America. There, he said, 
no presidential candidate can win an election if he does not secure 
the support of about two million people among whom higher edu- 
cation, the media (and thus public opinion), and the banking and 
financing sector are controlled. Sheikh Abdilahi noted that these two 
million people were largely Jewish. Rhetorically, he asked what kind 
of democracy is this, where only a minority of people are in con- 
trol, not the people (umma) as they should be according to the 
definition of democracy,” and this minority does not even work for 
the benefit of the people. This criticism is understood to apply to 
all existing democratic countries. 

However, for Sheikh Abdilahi this does not mean that all exist- 
ing democracies are equally bad. His awareness of the factually 
different characters of “democracy? comes out very clearly in his 
lectures when he returns to the example of Kenya. For the sake of 
the argument, Sheikh Abdilahi invited his listeners to imagine the 
possibility of a Muslim president in Kenya right now (the unlikeliness 


6 When referring to a definition of democracy, Sheikh Abdilahi uses the classi- 
cal one: “a system of government of the people, by the people, for the people”. 
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of this example provoked disbelieving faces and astonished smiles in 
the audience). "Would all our problems then be solved?" he asked, 
before strongly answering in the negative. In fact, Sheikh Abdilahi 
scemed certain that under the current circumstances ethnicity would 
prevail over all other factors in relation to the shaping of politics, 
notably religious allegiance or the spirit of nationalism. This meant, 
for the case in question, that even the imaginary Muslim president- 
elect would support his ethnic group rather than his religious brethren. 
This is how strongly ukabila is rooted in the minds of Kenyans, so 
that religious or nationalist conceptions of umoja (unity) are seen not 
to stand a chance against it. The obvious implication here is that 
currently, the question of whether the president is Muslim or not 1s 
much less relevant to Kenyan politics than Muslims often like to 
think. The most important task at the moment is to make sure that 
the (new) constitution will guarantee and secure the equality of all 
people before the law. Under the current conditions of mutual mis- 
trust and rivalry between ethnic groups it seems the only way to 
secure at least the legal basis for the possibility of political unity. 
The democratic principle of “one man, one vote”, he said, cannot 
function under conditions of ukabila, where members of the largest 
ethnic groups (such as the Gikuyu and the Luo) can agree to dom- 
inate poliücal decision-making at the cost of ethnic minorities. In 
Kenya, he said, democracy still follows the principle of “one tribe, 
one vote". 

This applied to the current system of political representation under 
central government in Kenya, but in principle, said Sheikh Abdilahi, 
it would also apply to a federal system (the so-called majimbo system) 
which had been suggested as an alternative. Under majimbo, existing 
internal sub-discourses of mistrust and rivalry within the ethnic groups 
would come to the fore to create and perpetuate similar conditions 
of disunity in the country. Sheikh Abdilahi said with regret that after 
Independence any kind of true Kenyan nationalism that could have 
successfully countered the establishment of politics based on ethnic- 
ity and provided a basis for a real national unity, vanished or was 
discarded. 

What was lacking, he concluded, more than an ideal constitution, 
was the appropriate mental attitude, the right spirit, or the good will 
of the people, in the way they conducted their daily lives and affairs. 
Even if the Kenyan constitution was not ideal, it was itself not the 
cause of disunity and ukabila. Kenya's problem was not its bad laws 
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but the utter disregard of the law by many engaged in corruption 
and self-enrichment. As Sheikh Abdilahi pointed out, with regret, 
good will or intent (nyoyo, lit. “hearts”, pl. of moyo) was rarely a vis- 
ible motif in political activity. Instead, self-interest and meanness of 
spirit (whiana) seemed to dominate and motivate political action, 
increasing an atmosphere of ukabila, which could be changed and 
overcome only by a radical change of mindset, from uhiana to nyoyo. 
Sheikh Abdilahi emphasized that surmounting ukabila should obvi- 
ously be the first and most important task for Kenyans (whether 
Muslims or not) in order to create more agreeable conditions of 
social life. Ukabila remained the biggest threat to fair politics based 
on equality, as it always supports the political elite in power and 
divides the people. This is nothing but the colonial principle of 
“divide and rule” politics initiated by the British: the white man 
wanted to keep us from uniting, he said (“mzungu alitaka kutuzuia kuun- 
gana”), because unity of the people is dangerous to those in power. 
But one should be aware that this also applied to the postcolonial 
condition in Kenya: an African government kept African citizens in 
check, obstructing any political unity in the country. 

Chaos rules under the guise of democracy in Kenya, he stated, 
and under the current conditions Sheikh Abdilahi found the goal of 
establishing democracy simply a waste of time (“tutapoteza wakati tu”), 
since there was no hope for success. Almost ironically, then, he 
agreed with the colonial assessment: “the Europeans know that we 
are not ready for democracy" (“wazungu wajua kwamba sisi si tayari 
kwa demokrast”), and then announced his bottom line in English: 
“Democracy in our country is premature", as the dominant men- 
tality is still one of ukabila. The only viable solution that Sheikh 
Abdilahi saw for fair and just political governance was through the 
emergence of an ultimately positive political leader, who is not elected 
but will simply appear and be recognised by the people as their 
rightful leader. This is a classic motif of Shiite Islam.? Sheikh 
Abdilahi called this figure a “benevolent dictator’—for want of a 
better term, as he clarified on different occasions—and highlighted 
that this person would have little to do with democracy but every- 
thing with the establishment of justice and equality. Within his 


? Contrary to Sunni Islam, Shiite Islam expects the emergence of a final imam 
who, as the undisputed leader will come to lead the believers and realize the polit- 
ical unity and dominance of Islam when the time is ripe. 
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scenario, the unquestionable authority of this *benevolent dictator" 
is indeed the warranty for real and meaningful change and the 
process of defeating ukabila.” In Sheikh Abdilahi's vision, the essen- 
tially good orders that this ruler gives out could bring nyoyo politics, 
i.e. politics motivated by the heart, into being. The task is for Muslims 
to prepare themselves, each one's heart (moyo), for such a situation. 
Naturally, the emergence of such a morally good and authoritarian 
ruler should happen within an Islamic framework, connected to the 
afore-mentioned ideal of establishing an Islamic state. 


Conclusions 


Regarding self-criticism and internal social critique in Kenya, Sheikh 
Abdilahi is remarkably outspoken. It does not take much to see that 
the basic changes in terms of representation that he suggested here 
could make a relevant practical difference to the role that the Supreme 
Council plays within Kenyan politics. On the other hand, it seems 
hardly likely that the Muslim community is ready to pick up on 
these suggestions. Though Sheikh Abdilahi is well-known, it seems 
that publicly he has become a rather isolated thinker. While he com- 
mands a great deal of respect and admiration among some local 
intellectuals who highly value his critical mind, sharp tongue, and 
independent thinking, the prospect of his thoughts having significant 
influence for the umma seems bleak. 

Sheikh Abdilahi’s call to prepare for the arrival of a “benevolent 
dictator” should be seen as a helpful reference to the regulative idea 
of an ideal ruler, helping to guide people as a standard for moral 
behaviour. It does not, I think, indicate an authoritarian tendency 
within his thought. In terms of the envisaged nyoyo politics that are 
motivated by the heart, ultimately what matters most is the good- 
ness of the political decisions made, not the plurality of the process 
of decision-making. On a secondary level, the fact that he has given 
up hope for truly democratic rational politics in Kenya might be 


3 This idea obviously resembles strongly the thought of Muhammad Abduh; see 
Albert Hourani, Arabic Thought in the Liberal Age, 1798-1939 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1983), p. 158. Sheikh Abdilahi acknowledges him as a major source 
of inspiration for his thinking. Similarly, we encounter the motif of a just authori- 
tarian ruler found in Plato’s Politeia. 
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taken into account as well. Asked about this, he cast his position in 
the light of a bitter realism that has become more sceptical over 
time. He repeated that “people in Kenya are not yet ready for 
democracy." Coming out of the mouth of one of the staunchest, life- 
long opponents of tribalism in his own country, this must have been 
painful to say. Democracy, he went on, follows the principle of equal 
rights for all individual people, but Kenya is so entangled in inequal- 
ity and webs of tribalism that the democratic election principle of 
“one man, one vote" has become meaningless. In this regard, he 
said, Kenya has politically regressed since independence. Kenyan 
poliücs have become organized according to nepotism and ethnic 
membership. Any criteria other than “ethnic” or “tribal” (kikabila) 
do not seem to matter in an election. Thus there is no use for 
democracy.? 


It is noteworthy that Sheikh Abdilahi’s own audience during the 
Ramadan lectures was not limited by ethnicity. It consisted of a wide 
variety of people, in terms of age, ethnicity, and even religious 
affiliation. While a number of the younger Swahili men who were 
regular attendees were Shia, a sizeable portion of the regular lis- 
teners were Sunni. For instance, there was a handful of distinguished 
looking Swahili wazee (elders) in their white kanzus who used to sit 
against the wall, close to the Sheikh and on his right-hand side. 
Their long-term familiarity with him was expressed in their exten- 
sive greeting rituals in which each of the parties attempted to hon- 
our the other by kissing his hand. Several wazee who had attended 
all Sheikh Abdilahi’s lectures seemed to have enjoyed them tremen- 
dously, just like some of the younger listeners with whom I spoke. 
It seems they all felt positively challenged to concentrate on think- 
ing while listening, and they appreciated the integration of current 
social issues into the lectures as much as the wordplay that Sheikh 
Abdilahi would use from time to time to liven up his speech or 
underline an important point. Such wordplay would often be deliv- 
ered in Swahili as well as in English, since Sheikh Abdilahi was 
aware of having to stimulate and entertain listeners of very different 
linguistic abilities in Swahili. Even if this was their mother tongue, 
the generational gap in terms of vocabulary was significant. So the 


* Abdilahi Nassir, interview, 26/02/1999. 
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Sheikh often repeated an important point twice, once in an older 
sophisticated Swahili expression, and once in a simpler form, possi- 
bly using an English expression. 

Apart from these wazee the core group of regular listeners was 
formed mostly by younger Swahili men in their twenties and thir- 
ties. A handful of close followers of Sheikh Abdilahi, partly younger 
relatives who took care of the recordings, would complement the 
regular audience. Though the number of attendees was usually small 
it covered a diverse variety of social and ethnic origins, thus creat- 
ing a "mixed unity" of local Mombasa Muslims. This in itself rep- 
resented Sheikh Abdilahrs efforts to transcend ethnic or "tribal" 
barriers in society, via Islam. Contrary to the often felt disparities 
in social life, between rich and poor, coastal and upcountry people, 
Africans and Asians, the respectable older and the jobless younger 
generation, members of all of these groups shared the experience of 
these lectures. Occasionally, fathers would bring their teenage sons 
to listen, while university professors of Mombasa origin would also 
attend. Sheikh Abdilahi's brother, the poet Ahmad Nassir, made a 
point of visiting one of the lectures of his much respected older 
brother, despite suffering badly from a severe backache at the time. 
More occasional members of the audience included at least two uni- 
versity professors, one imam, a distinguished scholar of Islamic his- 
tory, an Arabic teacher, a secondary school teacher, some highly 
respected elders, and some politically engaged and highly conscious 
young men. Therefore it seems fair to say that there was a very 
high intellectual standard (of different kinds) among the people in 
the audience. In this respect, as in many others, these Ramadan lec- 
tures were a special case. The significant linguistic, ethnic, and sec- 
tarian mixture of people present underlined this quite beautifully, in 
contrast to the divisive character of national Kenyan politics and the 
local Muslim community. 

Finally, the large majority of people who did mot attend Sheikh 
Abdilahrs lectures demonstrates the uniqueness of this event even 
further. Judging from comments in Mombasa, many common peo- 
ple remembered Sheikh Abdilahi from his days as a politician and 
Sunni scholar as a wonderfully convincing speaker. But this was also 
their dilemma, which was increased by adherence to their own reli- 
gious mentors who were opposed to the Sheikh. Some of them were, 
I think, somewhat afraid of listening to Sheikh Abdilahi, fearing per- 
haps that what he said might be able to convince them, even against 
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their will. This would be perhaps the highest possible compliment 
conceivable for a speaker, even if only indirectly. 


As I have described in this paper, Sheikh Abdilahi Nassir, an Islamic 
thinker with a biographical record as politician, editor, and pub- 
lisher, emphasizes practical relevance and the reflexive engagement 
with political reality as important elements of his Ramadan lectures. 
Parts of his lectures were interactive, as he responded to requests 
for topics from the audience, and integrated questions and discus- 
sion into the event itself. This underlines the character of his criti- 
cal reflections on current political realities from an Islamic perspective. 
He questions fundamental basic concepts that are commonly taken 
for granted (e.g. Islam, Muslim unity, democracy) to address issues 
that seem concrete and straightforward (e.g. ‘In which way should 
Kenyan Muslims organize themselves institutionally?’; "Why do we 
have a dispute over the beginning of Ramadan?) In displaying the 
variety of factors and details that have to be considered, he requires 
his audience to be thoughtful, (self-)conscious, and critical, while pro- 
gressing in answering the questions. Overall, a critique of the com- 
mon social reality is performed, from which everyone can benefit. 

To respond to questions by further questioning fundamentals has 
always been a distinct feature of philosophical thought, and Socrates 
was perhaps the most classic and explicit example of this. Sheikh 
Abdilahi's lectures are philosophical in this sense. They seck answers 
to questions by interrogating the basic elements of the queries posed, 
reflecting on them, in order to reassemble, re-ask, and ultimately 
answer the question. The reflection is directed at social and politi- 
cal issues that Muslims in Kenya have to grapple with and on which 
they have to clarify their stance. If Sheikh Abdilahi’s capabilities as 
a speaker have been emphasized above, his credentials as a thinker 
who causes others to appreciate and consider their social environ- 
ment more deeply seem all the more remarkable. This underlines 
the relevance of theoretical concern for issues of practice, and illus- 
trates the practical relevance of critical reflection. Concretely, it high- 
lights the importance of his social critique to his Muslim peers, and 
to their conscious efforts to lead a good life. He makes people think, 
with him and, for themselves. 


It could be said that Sheikh Abdilahi uses Ramadan lectures, a com- 
mon genre of Islamic discourse along the Swahili coast, in a unique 
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way. Though he combines a focus on religion and politics, as is 
usual, he does so in a completely different way, breaking up exis- 
tent stereotypes and reshaping the genre in a new direction. Normally 
such lectures are used to re-enforce established convictions forcefully 
among a community of believers so that they remain dominant and 
unquestionable. In this process a common group identity is positively 
stated and re-established, against negative outsider images. Thus 
Ramadan lectures often constitute an event of almost ritualized col- 
lective self-affirmation. Yet as I have shown, Sheikh Abdilahi uses 
them to make his listeners question themselves and their action as 
individuals. Moreover, the common identity that brings audience and 
speaker together is included in the process of critical self-evaluation 
which culminates in making the individuals question themselves as 
Muslims. Furthermore, there is interaction, communication, and 
exchange of ideas during Sheikh Abdilahi’s lectures, whereas nor- 
mally one-way communication predominates: directives and com- 
mands are passed down to the audience which submits voicelessly 
to the leader. Attending those other lectures then becomes part of 
a conditioning rather than a learning process. 

The differences are significant in terms of content as well as form. 
Sheikh Abdilahi’s vivid thinking and talking not only entertains his 
audience, through jokes, witty remarks, and wordplay, it also inte- 
grates the listeners into the challenging and productive task of self- 
questioning. He takes his listeners seriously and forces them to do 
the same. He confronts them with statements which, initially, are 
hard to swallow. This, I think, has been appreciated by the atten- 
dees as the most fascinating and ultimately enriching feature of Sheikh 
Abdilahi’s speeches. His example illustrates the intellectual vitality of 
the Swahili Muslim community as a whole, throughout history: intel- 
lectual life relevant to social practice has always been upheld and 
pushed forward by a small handful of individuals. They drew from 
the existent and the ordinary to take established ideas beyond them- 
selves, to begin establishing new rules, practices and values. If, for 
Swahili history, this can be said of Sayyid Habib Saleh, Sayyid 
Ahmad bin Sumayt, Sheikh Abdallah Bakathir, and Sheikh al-Amin 
Mazrui, among others, perhaps a similar pattern is emerging with 
regard to Sheikh Abdilahi Nassir. The impression that he has left 
on many of his listeners and followers throughout the month of 
Ramadan, expressed in their praises of him as thinker, speaker, and 
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leader as much as in their open critical engagement with his thought, 
certainly seems to point to this. 

Finally, let us entertain the thought that a new kind of regional 
Muslim unity may be illustrated here, by the audience. We have 
witnessed a group of people who clearly transcend the forms of uka- 
bila, of ethnic and religious tribalism of which Sheikh Abdilahi speaks 
so critically: “Swahili” versus *upcountry", “Sunni” versus “Shia”, 
"reformists" versus “traditionalists”, “Wahhabi” versus “masharifu”. 
His lectures criticize these oppositions in public Muslim discourse 
questioning the validity of these categories on the whole; as is com- 
mon knowledge in Mombasa, Sheikh Abdilahi has personally tran- 
scended most of these oppositions in his life history. Thus, his 
Ramadan lectures do not only make an argument against these kinds 
of local ethnocentrisms. They also envisage a more unified future on 
the basis of principles of a “worship of free gentlemen” (bada ya 
waungwana) and “nyoyo politics” formulated by Sheikh Abdilahi him- 
self. These principles are meant to assist free Muslim individuals in 
guiding their action. The diverse community of listeners created 
through his lectures perhaps illustrates the emerging practice of such 
a possible unity. 


CHAPTER NINE 


THE ADVENTURES OF ABŪ HĀRITH: 
MUSLIM TRAVEL WRITING AND NAVIGATING THE 
MODERN IN COLONIAL EAST AFRICA 


Scott S. Reese 


Before dawn on April 17, 1914 a German steamer slipped its moor- 
ings and churned out of the Zanzibar roadstead. On the ship's stern 
stood a small group of Zanzibari notables, including a prince of the 
royal family, several religious scholars and various hangers-on, gaz- 
ing at their homeland as they steamed away from the island. As the 
town lights disappeared beneath the horizon, one of the leaders of 
the group, a religious scholar named Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Barwānī, 
known as Abū Harith, ruminated, “as the houses of my loved ones 
and friend disappeared, I felt the pain of separation... The pain 
of yearning, however, was lessened somewhat by the prospect of the 
lands I was about to visit.”! 

These are the opening lines of Muhammad al-Barwānī's rifla, or 
travel account, of his grand tour of Egypt and the Levant (Lebanon, 
Syra and Palestine) in the months just prior to the start of World 
War I. Although only a slim sixty-four pages in length, his work fol- 
lows a long tradition of Muslim travel writing that dates to the ear- 
liest centuries of Islam. The most famous example of such travel 
writing is the rihla of the Moroccan scholar Ibn Battuta. During the 
course of a thirty-year career in the mid-14th century, this renowned 
traveler logged more than 73,000 miles from North Africa to China— 
and most points in between. Upon his retirement at home in Tangiers 
he narrated his adventures to a secretary of the sultan that has 
become a classic of Arabic literature.’ Traditionally, such accounts 
served to provide those staying at home with a sense of the wider 
world and, in particular, some understanding of the lives of Muslims 


' Muhammad al-Barwānī, Rihlat Abū Harith, p. 1. 
? Ross Dunn, The Adventures of Ibn Battuta, A Muslim Traveler in the Fourteenth Century 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1986). 
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living outside their own communities. Above all, they served to instill 
some awareness of the great cultural diversity found within the com- 
munity of believers.? 

While far more modest in scope, Abū Harith's work also fulfilled 
this task to a certain extent. He brought to his readers the wonders 
of the outside world and the lives of Muslims living in the so-called 
Islamic heartland. His writing, however, was also emblematic of a 
more local phenomenon, the East African literary renaissance. From 
the middle of the 1800s through the mid-twentieth century, the 
Muslim world experienced an explosion of print culture. During this 
period books, newspapers and journals became easily accessible to a 
wide reading public for the first time eventually replacing hand writ- 
ten manuscripts. The urban centers of East Africa were no excep- 
tion and as a result of the diffusion of printing technology they too 
experienced a sudden increase in literary production. 

Primarily in Arabic, the majority of works published during this 
period were by local religious scholars, known collectively as the 
‘ulama’, and followed traditional religious genres such as law, theol- 
ogy, hagiography and devotional poetry. Many of these works, how- 
ever, were more than the simple devotional acts of the pious. 

This same period was one of constant upheaval and social stress 
in East Africa. Economic depression, epidemics, colonization and 
eventual decolonization produced an environment of uncertainty and 
fear amongst all the Muslim peoples of the coast. In many instances 
the religious works compiled during this time were also discourses 
on the problems of the age that sought to provide individuals with 
religious solutions to secular problems. Collections of stories memo- 
rializing the lives and miracles of local holy men, known as hagiogra- 
phies, for instance, pointed to the immorality and dishonesty of 
townsmen as the root cause of society's decline. Greater piety and 
attention to God and his servants, these works argued, were the only 
remedies.* Similarly, works of devotional poetry and theology provided 


3 Abderrahmane El Moudden, “The Ambivalence of rihla: Community Integration 
and Self-Definition in Moroccan Travel Accounts," in Muslim Travellers: Pilgrimage, 
Migration and the Religious Imagination, ed. Dale F. Eickleman and James Piscatori 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1990), p. 76. 

* For a more complete discussion see Scott S. Reese, *Urban Woes and Pious 
Remedies: Sufism in Nineteenth-Century Benaadir [Somalia]," Africa Today 46, nos. 
3—4 (1999): 168—192. 
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guidance to ordinary believers on the proper nature of piety and 
advised them on the path of reform that God found most pleasing. 

In a society with few outlets for secular literary discourse, religious 
works and their authors constituted an important, if not a dominant, 
social voice in urban East Africa. Saints’ stories and devotional poems 
were commonly recited and commented upon at religious ceremonies 
(such as visits to the tombs of local saints) as well as more social 
gatherings such as weddings, circumcisions and house parties. They 
frequently also found their way into every day life, such stories and 
poems were often quoted “[in] ordinary conversation, especially when 
people discuss[ed] some difficult or unusual situation or reminisce[d] 
about similar [events] in the past."? More technical theological works 
often had a somewhat narrower audience. However, these were still 
frequently transmitted to the masses through public classes held either 
after evening prayers or before communal spiritual exercises known 
as dhikr performed by members of Sufi mystical orders that have 
huge followings among East African Muslim townsmen and towns- 
women down to the present. 

Although semi-secular in nature, Abū Harith’s travel account is 
clearly a part of this religious literary discourse on the troubles of 
the age. Born in 1878 into a scholarly family of Omani-Arab ori- 
gin, Abū Harith was exactly the kind of popular religious figure indi- 
viduals looked to for guidance in their daily lives. Highly learned in 
the “religious sciences" his literary career tended to lean towards 
more popular genres. He was a well-regarded composer of both sec- 
ular and devotional poetry. His other major prose work, not pub- 
lished until late in life, was a series of religious and moral lessons 
based on episodes from the lives of the early Muslims entitled Magāmāt 
Abū al-Harith (The Sessions of Abū al-Harith) and like the Rihla a 
work aimed at a popular rather than a scholarly audience.’ Thus, 
while a highly trained and respected scholar his literary output sought 
to impart valuable lessons to his non-scholarly audience. 

Written in Arabic, soon after his return and published in 1915, 
his rla did just that. On one level, his narrative aimed to convey 


> [bid.; B.W. Andrzejewski, “The Veneration of Sufi Saints and its Impact on 
the Oral Literature of the Somali People,” African Language Studies 15 (1974): 15-54. 

ê Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Khamis al-Barwānī, Magāmāt Abi al-Harith (Egypt: 
Mataba’t al-Saddiq bi-Jawar, 1950). 
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to Its readers a better understanding of the life and culture of their 
Muslim brethren in the so-called “Arab heartland” of Egypt and the 
Levant while, at the same time giving them a good story. Towards 
this end, as we'll see in a moment, Abū Hārith provided his read- 
ers with vivid descriptions of the *manners and customs" of their 
Egyptian and Levantine cousins. However, it also served to open a 
discussion of one of the most pressing problems facing Muslim soci- 
eties at the opening of the twentieth century—modernity and the 
influence of the West on the lives of the Muslim community—a 
world that paradoxically held vast wonders but also great dangers. 


Travel and the wonders of modern technology 


Following his somewhat sentimental opening lines, Abū Harith quickly 
switches gears and launches into an energetic account of his jour- 
ney to the countries of the eastern Mediterranean. From the outset, 
his narrative focuses on the technological wonders of the world out- 
side Zanzibar. At each port of call along their route up the African 
coast and into the Red Sea, he provides detailed and increasingly 
effusive accounts of the steamships, harbor facilities and bustling com- 
mercial activity found at each stop. German Tanga, British Mombasa 
and Aden are each described in great technical detail.’ Typical, is 
his account of the port of Suez, located at the southern end of the 
Suez Canal and his point of entry into Egypt. 


Suez is a great city located on the Red Sea at the entrance to the 
canal near the ancient city of Qalzum which was an ancient port 
between Egypt and the Levant... There is at Suez a great basin for 
refitting ships and numerous docks for the loading and unloading of 
vessels. The city itself is far from the port... and the two are con- 
nected by a rail line... Its location at the head of the canal makes 
it extremely important... [This importance is increased] by the con- 
struction of numerous beautiful buildings, the organization of its streets 
on a modern model [emphasis mine] and its nearness to Asia.® 


Following a train journey through the Nile Delta this enthusiasm 
continues with his arrival in Cairo, the object of his journey. “They 


7 al-Barwani, Rihlat, pp. 2-4. 
* Ibid., p. 5. 
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call it, ‘the Guardian,’ and it is the greatest and most important city 
in Egypt and [indeed] the [entire] continent of Africa. It is the 
metropolis of Egypt with 600,000 inhabitants both [Egyptians] and 
foreigners... It is a large city abounding in districts, bustling mar- 
kets, mosques packed with the faithful and a grand tree lined boule- 
vard surrounded by rich gardens." In addition, he notes with some 
amount of awe, most of the streets were crisscrossed by a complex 
system of electric streetcars.? 

Our guide seems equally taken with the social amenities that the 
great city had to offer. He writes, “the coffeehouses and restaurants 
of this city are innumerable. No matter where you turn. If you enter 
a restaurant as you sit down there comes to you a waiter with eat- 
ing utensils including a napkin, a spoon, a knife and other things. 
There is a menu with [a list] of food written in two languages— 
Arabic and French—and you choose what you want. When the food 
is finished the waiter comes to you and notes the value of what you 
have eaten." Finally, our guide notes, Cairo was a city that never 
slept, as the coffeehouses were often filled until three in the morning 
and the city buzzed with nightlife. He then continues to write glow- 
ingly of the markets, museums, and gardens the city had to offer. 

At first glance, or at least through the first ten pages or so of the 
account, Abū Harith seems extremely enamoured of those things the 
modern world has to offer. Technology seems nearly festishized as 
modern urban planning and the amenities of the city take the fore- 
front of his narrative. However, it is at this point that the tone of 
his account begins to waver. As the Shaykh’s description of the city 
continues, we notice that his tone becomes increasingly critical. ‘The 
first note of, what we can recognize as, overt disapproval comes dur- 
ing his description of the numerous mosques and shrines of the city. 
Among the places he visited was al-Azhar University, the oldest insti- 
tution of higher learning in the Muslim world. Students had stud- 
ied the religious sciences at al-Azhar since the late 10th century and 
in 1914, it continued to hum with activity. Abū Harith wrote, the 
university boasted a public library of 20,000 volumes and was home 
to 587 teachers and nearly 15,000 students who studied not only 
religious topics, but also, “modern sciences” like medicine, mathe- 


9 Ibid., p. 9. 
10 Idem. 
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matics and surveying. The University easily dwarfed any similar edu- 
cational institution found in East Africa. Within this beehive of activ- 
ity, however, all-was-not-well and the university suffered from an 
aura of decay. This air of deterioration was noticeable, he stated, 
by the fact that "there 1s no regard for cleanliness in al-Azhar. Much 
of what I saw surrounding [the university] was covered in creeping 
vines, dirt and grime and there is little concern among the students 
for cleanliness." Al-Azhar, he implies, was a once great institution 
that, despite some outward signs of prosperity, was falling into decline. 

Indeed, this was not the only sign of trouble Abu Harith found 
in Cairene society. A number of their religious practices, he indi- 
cates, were at best disturbing and at worst dangerous innovations 
that could tear at the heart of the believer. Chief among these was 
the Egyptian mode of Qur’anic recitation. He notes that during his 
stay he witnessed a custom on several occasions that Egyptians found 
"very permissible." Namely, *before the Imam starts the prayer... 
one of the readers sits and recites the Qur'àn in a beautiful voice 
and pleasing manner so the hearts [of the people] fly to him, yearn- 
ing and dissolving aflame.” “Ritual performance of the Qur'an is a 
custom found throughout the Muslim world including East Africa. 
However, Abū Harith found the Egyptian version deeply troubling 
because, while these performances were lovely, they were also very 
spiritually dangerous. “These readers know little of the Ourān and 
nothing of theology," he wrote. Worst of all, they took liberties with 
the sacred text by rearranging and versifying as if it were a musi- 
cal arrangement. Such improvisations, went “beyond the limits of 
permissibility,” because they ran the risk of changing the word of 
God. The actions of the reciter could introduce changes in mean- 
ing that in turn “concocted [false notions] in the spirit [of the 
believer].” Quoting another, unidentified author Abū Harith declared 
that “in my faith, versification of the Qur'an places the people on 
the path of rumor and ths [is] the greatest cause of their decay for 
centuries past until today." ? 

The question Abū Harith must now put to his audience, is how 
can a Muslim community so materially rich be so spiritually bereft? 
This quandary is soon resolved within the text when Abū Harith 


1 Ibid., p. 16. 
2 Ibid., p. 17. 
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and his companions embark on what he describes as a "pleasure 
trip to the countryside. Taking a train from Cairo to a village 
called Kafr Amar, the travelers borrowed several riding donkeys from 
a local notable and rode off into the Nile delta. There, they encoun- 
tered what was missing from the city—the spirit of *the true Arab.” 
He writes, *when we passed an Arab community they rushed upon 
us with welcoming as is the temperament of the true Arabs, crisp 
of manners and nobility. The people of the countryside are kind, 
generous people welcoming of strangers. They are men of religion 
far removed from the religious scholars and notables [of the city, 
who possess a] boorish sophistication that binds them to western cwil- 
ization [emphasis mine]. [The country folk] do not adopt [such a] 
swaggering shell.” Urban Egyptians, Abū Harith warns his readers, 
had become slaves of the material. “Understand!” he declared, “every 
one of them competes with his neighbor with the handsomeness 
of his household goods, his linens and the whiteness of his clothes. 
You will never encounter anyone... except those who only feign 
modest opinions [of themselves] and go about full of conceit and 
grandeur." Worst of all, this caused them to forget their duty to 
their fellow Muslims as *they denigrate foreign [Muslims] and put 
[them] down, failing to become familiar with. [them]. So that the 
foreign Muslim among them lacks any companion and among them 
he will find no company or solicitude.”'* 

Clearly, underneath it all, Abū Harith was not having a very pleas- 
ant visit. Modern amenities and their attachment to "western civi- 
lization”, according to his view, led Egyptian urbanites down the 
path to perdition and turned them into conceited swaggering boors 
who had forgotten their religion and all that made them civil. This 
was a predicament not unique to Cairo. Indeed, he argued, it was 
a condition found throughout the cities of Egypt. The city of Port 
Said located on the northern end of the Suez Canal was particu- 
larly corrupt. 

Port Said, the Shaykh noted, was a large, important and modern 
city. However, it was also home to 42,328 people, most of whom 
were "great tricksters", who we soon learn took great advantage of 
him. While preparing to continue his journey, he was forced to stay 
overnight in the city before his steamer left for Beirut. 


5 [bid., p. 31. 


1t Jdem. 
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When we arrived there, divine fate led me to one of these tricksters... 
who took me to a hotel called the Imperial whose owner is one of 
the most deceitful [individuals] created by God, who fleeces and plun- 
ders the traveler without shame. He demands of you many times over 
the agreed upon rent and he sees nothing wrong with this. Except for 
a few [individuals], it seems in the nature of the inhabitants of Port 
Said to cheat people..." 


So, in anger and disgust the Shaykh and his party embarked on 
another steamer for the countries of the Levant in order to “refresh 
the spirit and visit the holy places of Jerusalem.”!° 


Journey to the Levant and the path of the righteous 


Abū Harith and his party set out for Jerusalem by way of the famed 
port city of Beirut. His account of this part of his journey is much 
briefer than the section on Egypt. However, it is uniformly more 
positive. Upon landing, the Shaykh, once again, began by describing 
the modern nature of his surroundings. Like many cities he visited 
in Egypt, Beirut was also an extremely important and modern port. 
Not only was it a center of commerce for the eastern Mediterranean, 
it was also the nexus of a number of rail lines that linked the major 
population centers of the region including Damascus, Aleppo and 
Hama. In addition to commerce, he notes, Beirut was home to a 
large printing industry and was the largest producer of Arabic books 
in the world. Finally, both Beirut and Damascus were marked by 
what Abū Harith seems to regard as the height of modernity, a mass 
transit system of electric streetcars." 

Despite these trappings of the modern world, Abū Harith’s atti- 
tude towards the inhabitants of the Levant 1s very different from the 
low regard he holds for their Egyptian counterparts. While Egyptian 
urbanites were arrogant and self-satisfied, the Levantines are portrayed 
as a morally upstanding, good-hearted folk. While the Port Saidis, 
were a people of hucksters given to fleecing the unwary, the people 
of Damascus are “a kind and generous people who exist on the good 
path and nothing comes from them but joviality and gentle words." 


5 [bid., p. 36. 

16 Idem. 

7 Ibid., pp. 37-48. 
15 Ibid., p. 48. 
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Why the distinction, what made the Levantines, morally accept- 
able and the Egyptians morally decrepit? The adoption of Western 
technology in and of itself, was not the 1ssue. Through out his trav- 
els, Abu Harith made continuous use of all available modern con- 
veyances and seems quite proud of traveling by steamship, train and 
automobile whenever possible. In addition, he appears genuinely 
enamoured of many of the “mod-cons” such as streetcars, and the 
fine shops and hotels that lined Kamal Pasha Street in Cairo—even 
shopping and residing in them. Abū Harith was clearly no luddite. 

It might be tempting to argue colonialism as the determining fac- 
tor. Egypt, after all, was effectively ruled by a government of un- 
believers—the British—while the people of the Levant were governed 
by a "proper" Muslim regime as subjects of the Ottoman Empire. 
Hence, it might be argued that Muslims under the yoke of European 
colonialism were prone to moral decay. Those living under “good” 
Muslim rulers, on the other hand, were able to maintain their souls 
in tact while still availing themselves of the benefits of the modern 
world. 

This line of argument, however, does not carry much weight, 
largely because Abū Harith rarely mentions the governments of the 
places he visits, let alone characterizing them in a positive or neg- 
ative light. During the course of his Journey, the only mentions of 
colonial officialdom occur when he negotiates various ports of entry 
such as Mombasa, Aden and Suez. Even then, he makes no more 
mention of these petty officials than an early twenty first-century 
traveler passing through customs and passport control in an airport. 
Upon arrival at Suez, for instance, he notes simply that, “after arriv- 
ing on shore we entered the quaranüne station for a medical check- 
up and [inspection for the possible] fumigation of filthy clothing and 
by the grace of God, there was nothing among us that required us 
to do that. We then entered the passport office, they took down our 
names and we went straight to the rail station, bought our tickets 
and boarded the train..." Even then, he makes no mention of 
the fact that the functionaries he encountered were the servants of 
a colonial power—the British. In Egypt, in fact, the only mention 
made of a governing power is the Khedive, the official head of state, 
a Muslim who ruled largely as a figurehead. By the same token, he 


9 Ibid., p. 5. 
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makes no mention of Ottoman administration at all, in either a pos- 
itive or negative light. 

Rather than condemning the so-called modern world or western 
colonialism, the work of Abū Harith appears to contain a message 
that 1s far more subtle. The technological amenities of the *modern 
world", he argues, are not in and of themselves evil or immoral. As 
his journey amply demonstrated, they provided valuable services that 
improved guality of life and were, in any event, increasingly unavoid- 
able. The western civilization that produced them, however, suffered 
from a moral decadence that posed a spiritual threat to all Muslims. 
Whether or not one was corrupted, he argued, was largely a mat- 
ter of individual choice. Urban Egyptians had succumbed to these 
ills by “binding” themselves too closely to “western civilization.” The 
Levantines, on the other hand, skirted these pitfalls by carefully cling- 
ing to, what he describes as the *old ways." For instance, he approv- 
ingly notes that, despite the encroachment of the modern world, the 
Beirut merchants had not “broken from the old way of life. At sun- 
set, all of the shops close and every merchant returns to his home 
for the evening. If a shop were to remain open, it would be avoided." 
This is as opposed to the decadent Cairenes who remain cavorting 
in their coffechouses until the scandalous hour of three in the morning. 

That the moral ills of modernity are something one could chose 
to succumb to or reject is exemplified by Abu Harith's discovery of 
*an honest man,” in the unsavory depths of Port Said. The Shaykh 
recounts that even there one could still find indwiduals who were good 
and pious Muslims. While returning from the Levant at the start of 
the holy month of Ramadan, the Shaykh tells his readers, he encoun- 
tered “one of his good friends” ‘Abd al-Rahmān Abū ‘Awuf while 
passing through the wretched city of Port Said. A tinware merchant 
originally from Cairo, ‘Abd al-Rahmān persuaded Abū Harith and 
his party to pass the fasting month at his family home in Cairo. 
Despite the fact Abū ‘Awuf resided in Port Said, Abū Harith con- 
sidered him and his sons good and pious Muslim. Their only fail- 
ing, he tells us, was the fact that Abū *Awuf and his sons first broke 
their fast at sunset and then prayed the evening prayer, which “is 
the opposite of our custom at home.”*' 


2 Ibid., p. 39. 
21 Thid., p. 55. 
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Navigating the Modern 


Following the end of Ramadan, Abū Harith and his party gratefully 
returned home five and a half months after they left. Within a year 
of his return, he had published an account that was filled with lessons. 
On the surface, it performed the function of a typical hla. It detailed 
the history, manners and customs of Muslims in a far off place for 
the readers at home. More importantly, however, Abū Harith pro- 
vided valuable advice on confronting the modern world at a moment 
when it was becoming an increasingly large presence in the daily 
lives of his East African readership. 

As his technologically laden narrative attests, the trappings of the 
“modern” world were becoming an increasingly visible part of the 
urban landscape in the ports of the western Indian Ocean and Red 
Sea. As Frederick Cooper has pointed out in his book On the African 
Waterfront, sach innovations were bringing radical changes to the lives 
of coastal urbanites particularly in the areas of traditional commerce 
and labor relations." What Abū Harith was more concerned with, 
however, was the fact that such changes were making the world smaller 
and presenting the faithful with new spiritual challenges. Voyages 
that had once taken an entire trading-season, could now be com- 
pleted in a matter of days or weeks. More to the point, the require- 
ments of the colonial maritime economy were carrying more and 
more African men to distant parts of the world. Increasing numbers 
of East Africans were being drawn into the global economy finding 
work as stokers, firemen and able-seamen in the merchant fleets that 
connected the vast European empires.? Although economically 
beneficial, such work brought good Muslims into contact with mod- 
ern influences that were also potential challenges to their faith and, 
in the long-run, their immortal souls. Worst of all, they had to faces 
these challenges while far from home and without the guidance of 
their spiritual leaders. As a religious leader and teacher, Abu Harith— 
and others— considered it their duty to provide the faithful with some 
assistance in navigating the potential pitfalls of their rapidly chang- 
ing world. 


? Frederick Cooper, On the African. Waterfront: Urban Disorder and the Transformation 
of Work in Colonial Mombasa (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1987). 

* Janet J. Ewald, “Crossers of the Sea: Slaves, Freedman and Other Migrants 
in the Northwestern Indian Ocean, c. 1750—1914,” American Historical Review 105, 
no. | (February 2000): 69—91. 
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Abū Harith's consideration of the implications of the modern world 
for the Islamic community was hardly an unusual exercise within 
the Muslim intellectual community of his day. With literally millions 
of the faithful living under the colonial yoke by the end of the 
nineteenth-century, the question of how to deal with the so-called 
*modern world" and the ever encroaching West was a constant pre- 
occupation of countless intellectuals across the Muslim world. Some, 
such as the Egyptian intellectuals Muhammad Abduh (d. 1906) and 
Rashid Rida (d. 1925) argued that Muslim peoples needed to embrace 
not only Western technology but also Western thought and "scientific 
reasoning" as a way to revive their faith and their own social and 
political fortunes. Others countered that, in fact, the decline of Islamic 
civilization was a direct result of too much Western influence. The 
Lebanese scholar, Yusuf Ismail Nabhānī, for instance, argued that 
Western style education was morally contaminating and should be 
avoided." Going a step further, an anonymous Turkish polemicist 
of the late nineteenth-century claimed that Western technology, espe- 
cially the steamship and the telegraph, were polluting and morally 
corrupting.” In order to revive society, good Muslims needed to 
eschew all that was Western. 

Abū Harith’s views on modernity clearly fall in between these 
opposite ends of the modernity spectrum. More importantly, how- 
ever, his opinions appear well within the mainstream of East African 
intellectual thought and were echoed by other East African religious 
figures of the time, most notably his own teacher and mentor Ahmad 
ibn Sumayt. Scholars like Abu Harith and his mentor Ibn Sumayt 
were well aware of both these currents of discourse. The views of 
the more liberal modernists like Abduh and Rida were widely avail- 
able in East Africa through their reformist newspaper al-Manar (The 
Lighthouse) Similarly, the writings of Nabhani were widely avail- 
able in the region and his works on mysticism were quoted at length 
in works produced along the coast during this period. ? However, 


** For the most comprehensive overview of the Arab modernist movement see 
Albert Hourani, Arabic Thought in the Liberal Age, 1798-1939 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1962); Amal Nadim Ghazal, “Beyond Modernity: Islamic Conservatism 
in the Late Ottoman Period” (M.A. thesis, University of Alberta, Edmonton CA, 1999). 

3 Rudolph Peters, “Attitudes Towards Modernization in the Ottoman Empire: 
A Nineteenth-Century Pious Text on Steamships, Factories and the Telegraph,” Die 
Welt des Islams 26 (1986): 76-105. 

°° See for instance Shaykh Qassim al-Barawi's work Majmu'at al-Qasa’id fi Madh Sayyid 
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rather than slavishly following one ideology or another, East African 
scholars, like Abū Harith and Ibn Sumayt sought to define their 
own attitude towards the West and the modern. 

Ibn Sumayt, one of the most influential religious scholars of his 
time, echoed the views of his less well known student and was an 
often outspoken proponent of “the modern." He advocated the use 
of improved European farming techniques and expressed an inter- 
est in modern business methods. According to one source, during 
WWI he had himself publicly inoculated against small-pox in order 
to allay the fears of his fellow Zanzibaris." However, like his stu- 
dent Abū Hārith, Ibn Sumayt also recognized that the modern posed 
threats to their faith and the best course of action was to remain 
steadfast and loyal to their traditions and beliefs in the face of evil.” 

The message they both voiced was one of moderation. The mod- 
ern had many positive things to offer, however, it also possessed 
great dangers, not necessarily to one's body but more importantly 
to one's soul. Too wholehearted an adoption of modern ways could 
result in one becoming a liar, a cheat or simply a boor who forgets 
his social duties. Anyone of which, however, could result in the eter- 
nal damnation of the soul. Abū Hārith advises his audience that the 
amenities of the “modern world" were not something that could or 
should be avoided. As products of the West, however, these conve- 
niences carried inherent pitfalls that posed very real threats to the 
soul of the believer. The best way to avoid these dangers was very 
simple. One must cling to the old ways and remain true to one's 
faith as exemplified by the Egyptian farmer and the Lebanese mer- 
chant. The best course of action, Abū Harith seems to argue, was 
a measured acceptance of modern fruits. If asked by his readers how 
they should approach the new world surrounding them, Abū Harith 
might suggest they follow the example of the Beiruti merchant. Close 
your shop at sunset, take the streetcar home to your family and 
“cling to the old ways.” 


al-Anbya’ wa al-Tawassul bi Taj al-Awliya Sayyidī Abd al-Qadir filanī (Cairo: Sharikat 
Maktabat wa matba'at Mustafa al-Babi wa Awladhau, 1955) in which Nabhani is 
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CHAPTER TEN 


ZANZIBAR: SOME NINETEENTH-CENTURY ARABIC 
WRITINGS ON HEALING 


Lorenzo Declich 


Introduction 


Until recently our knowledge of the Ibadi Arabs of Zanzibar in the 
19th century was limited to Western sources, none of which were 
flattermg. To quote but a few eminent examples: the famous Orientalist 
Richard Burton in his book on Zanzibar writes: “In modern and 
degenerate days the Bayázis [i.c. Ibadis] of Zanzibar have little edu- 
cation and no learning.”' The first British Consul of Zanzibar 
(1840—1857), Sir A. Hamerton, regarded them as: “A miserable class, 
proud, indolent, vicious, and deceitful”? while his successor, C.P. 
Rigby (1858-1860), added: “The Arabs of Zanzibar, although the 
ruling race, are generally very dirty, ignorant and bigoted".? As 
difficult as it may be to believe, the French Lieutenant M. Guillain, 
after his diplomatic mission to the island, was even more disdainful: 
“Les Arabes ne sont maintnant, dans l'Afrique orientale, que des 
parasites."* 

Over the last three decades, however, the discovery of new Swahili 
and Arabic sources has transformed this picture completely: the indo- 
lent, unreceptive and inactive Ibādīs of Zanzibar appear now in a 
new, more realistic light. Using the Arabic manuscripts of the Zanzibar 


! Richard F. Burton, Zanzibar: City, Island and Coast, 2 vols. (London: Tinsley, 
1872) 1: 404—405. 

? Cited in Reginald Coupland, East Africa and its Invaders, from the Earliest Times to 
the Death of Seyyid Said in 1856 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1938), p. 57. 

* Christopher Palmer Rigby, General Rigby, Zanzibar and the Slave Trade, with Journals, 
Dispatches, etc, ed. Mrs. Charles E.B. Russell (London: G. Allen and Unwin, 1935), 
appendix IL, Report on the Zanzibar Dominions (1860), by Lieutenant-colonel C.P. Rigby, 
Bombay Army, Her Majesty*s Consul and British Agent in. Zanzibar, pp. 331—332. 

t Charles Guillain, Documents sur Ühistoire, la géographie et le commerce de l'Afrique 
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National Archives this paper examines a largely ignored aspect of 
their literary life: their knowledge of healing. 

Most of the materials analyzed here were originally owned by the 
al-Mundhirī family, an Ibādī family of Omani origin. Housed in the 
palace of the Albüsa'idi Sultan until the Zanzibari revolution of 
the mid-1960s they were then removed to what was to become the 
Zanzibar National Archives. Others, however, have been discovered 
in private homes in Zanzibar Stonetown. All of this material dates 
to the first period of the Ālbūsatīdī Sultanate of Zanzibar, from the 
rule of Sayyid Sa‘td b. Sultan (r. 1804—1856) to Sayyid Barghash b. 
Sa'īd (1832-1888). As a body of work these manuscripts demon- 
strate that in nineteenth-century Zanzibar the members of the Ibādī 
‘ulama’ were truly heirs to the classical tradition of Islamic medi- 
cine. At the same time, they reveal a certain dynamism within the 
learned classes who eagerly incorporated East African traditional 
healing into their medicinal repertoire as well as new remedies based 
on Islamic teachings. Moreover, the work of these doctors of Islamic 
medicine continue to influence the local medicine of today’s Zanzibar 
as their writings are still consulted and used by traditional medical 
practitioners of the present. 


Memoirs of an Arabian Princess 


The earliest European language source that explicitly takes up the 
issue of Islamic medicine in East Africa is the well known memoir 
of Emily Ruete, the “Zanzibari Princess”. In a chapter entitled 
“Medical Treatment,” Ruete provides an overview of Islamic med- 
icine as practiced on the island through the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Although an account suffused with an Orientalist bias typ- 
ical of the period, the Princess’s reminiscences provide a base line 
for understanding local concepts of health and healing that help con- 
textualize many of the—often fragmentary—medical texts of the 
period. 

First published in German in 1886° and in English in 1888° the 
Memoirs of an Arabian Princess met with success only two decades later 


? Emilie Ruete, Memotren einer arabischen. Prinzessin (Berlin: H. Rosenburg, 1886). 
* Emily Ruete, Memoirs of an Arabian Princess, an Autobiography (New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1888). A more accurate and annotated edition is the recent 
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when published in New York.’ The work represents a particularly 
captivating example of Orientalist discourse. In his short introduc- 
tion the translator of the 1907 edition describes it as a book that 
"contains intimate revelations betokening an extraordinary knowledge 
of Arab life in general, and of Zanzibar royal harem life in particular”. 
Stressing the point of the Memoirs? genuine origin he continues: 


Was the alleged writer actually a Sultan’s daughter who escaped from 
her country and went to live in Germany as the wife of a German 
merchant? So romantic a supposal seeming to require confirmation, 
the translator wrote to an English government official well-versed in 
matters pertaining to the African colonies. He received this reply, whose 
full import will only be appreciated after perusal of the memoirs: “I 
have consulted a recognized authority—the best—who doesn't want 
his name mentioned, but you can take the following as absolutely trust- 
» 8 


worthy: The lady certainly did exist”. 


The fact that Ruete really spent her youth in a harem, one of the loci 
communis of the *mysterious Orient", fascinated Western readers. The 
impact of this was amplified by Ruete’s tendency to give free reign 
to her own nostalgia, stressing the suffering she endured for having 
left her birthplace and foresworn her royal status. Furthermore, 
Ruete's account was seen as doubly sincere, convincing and, genuine 


E. Van Donzel, An Arabian Princess Between Two Worlds: Memoirs, Letters Home, Sequels 
to the Memoirs, Syrian Customs and Usages (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1993). This edition con- 
tains a short biography of the Princess and of her son Rudolph Said-Ruete, a new 
English translation of her memoirs, and an English version of her other writings, 
unpublished so far, including letters home, sequels to the Memoirs and Syrian cus- 
toms and usages. 

7 Quotations in this paper are from this New York edition: Emily Ruete, Memoirs 
of an Arabian Princess, trans. Lionel Strachey (New York: Doubleday, Page and 
Company, 1907). 

* Lionel Strachey, “Authenticity of These Memoirs,” in Ruete, Memoirs of an 
Arabian Princess (1907 version), p. vu. 
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repeated praise and gratitude to God for His great goodness and mercy” [p. 241]. 
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since they were originally intended not for “general public” but for 


her children, to whom she *wished to bequeath them as a heritage 


of faithful motherly love".'? 


A Euro-Arabian Princess 


Ruete’s “exotic” heritage, however, did not hide her acquired Western 
biases. Although constantly protesting her pride in belonging to a 
distinguished elite, she spoke to her Western audience using the codes 
and parameters of the conservative European middle class. As a 
result, her prose floats between the point of view of an “insider” 
and that of an “outsider” and her opinions are often more akin to 
those of a Western conservative, as in this passage from the chap- 
ter on “Eastern social customs”: 


The might of custom and its influence are much the same everywhere. 
By no means would I deny that the East has unnecessary or extrav- 
agant usages, but is Europe free from such? There, the strictest sepa- 
ration of the sexes; here, the most unlicensed liberty of intercourse. In 
one place, muffling up and close-veiling despite the heat; in the other, 
low-necked dresses, the cold climate notwithstanding. So you find 
extremes and exaggeration wherever you go." 


In the opening of her chapter on medical treatments practiced in 
the Sultan’s court, Ruete's allegiances were almost entirely Western 
emphasizing “modernity and civilization” and criticizing the super- 
stitious beliefs of “Eastern” people: 


People grow up in Eastern lands without particular attention to any 
rules or care of health. Only severe illness calls forth aid to any rules 
or care of health. Only severe illness calls forth aid to nature, but the 
means employed are pure hocus-pocus [...] No one ever discovers 
the fundamental cause of an illness, and if domestic nostrums prove 
unavailing, sometimes a European doctor will be sent to for medicine. 
But he is in an awkward predicament—forbidden to see the patient, 
and uncertainly informed concerning her case. Small wonder, then, if 
he returns the wrong medicine, or, at best, something innocuous.” 


? Only “upon urgent persuasion", indeed, she “consented to have them pub- 
lished”. Strachey, “Authenticity,” p. 1x. 

!" Ruete, Memoirs, p. 139. 

? Ibid., p. 161. 
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Furthermore, backward social custom, as well as superstition, Ruete 
argued, prevented her kin from fully availing themselves of the benefits 
of Western science: 


My sister Chole, after... protracted suffering from an obstinate, unceas- 
ing earache, was to see a noted Persian doctor, and I got permission 
to attend the consultation. Chole was wrapped up so that she could 
not be recognized, with however the ailing ear left uncovered. Then 
she seated herself on a divan. On her right my father assumed his 
position, standing, and my brother Khaled on her left. My younger 
brothers, dressed in state raiment and fully armed, formed a semi- 
circle about them. Escorted by a band of eunuchs the physician came 
into the room, other eunuchs having been stationed in sundry parts 
of the house to warn away female inmates who might otherwise have 
met the Persian. He, of course, dared not himself address my sister, 
but carried on his examination through my father and brothers." 


Ruete’s Arabs 


The Princess, however, saved her greatest criticisms for Muslim med- 
ical practitioners themselves. Muslim healers were no more than 
“magicians” in contrast to the West's “real doctors". The “grand, 
universal remedy" of the Arabs, she wrote, was “cupping, for every 
ailment, from smallpox to cholera, this atrocious operation being also 
regarded as a preventive". She showed similar disdain for what she 
describes as “Arabic methods of diagnosis”: 


The Arab has no idea of classifying diseases. He knows but two kinds, 
“pains in the body" and “pains in the head." To the first category 
belong any complaints affecting stomach, liver, or kidneys, while under 
the second he lists all manifestations of distress assailing the head, 
whether sunstroke or softening of the brain." 


Despite her clearly low opinion of it, Ruete provides some useful 
insight into “Arab” medicine. The Princess makes distinctions between 
maladies she categorizes as: internal illnesses; external hurts and; pos- 
session by evil. With regard to "internal illnesses" and "external 
hurts”, she believes, Western medicine was clearly superior. However, 
in matters relating to “possession” Western medicine had no place 
and remedy could only come from Arab and local tradition. 


5 Ibid., pp. 159-160. 
u Ibid., p. 161. 
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Some local remedies such as the “kneading of limbs and joints... 
in cases of ordinary indisposition and indigestion” as well as “emet- 
ics”, prepared with herbs, she argued, had value. On the other hand, 
therapies for more serious illnesses such as smallpox, whooping cough, 
sores and boils—all based on local botany and pharmacology—are 
dismissed as largely ineffective. Similarly, “Qur’anic cures" founded 
on the Islamic belief in baraka (divine blessedness), and “magical 
cures” for such grave illnesses, were treatments regarded with equal 
contempt. ? 

The Princess’ attitude towards local remedies changes in the last 
part of this chapter when she turns to the topic of "possession". 
Leaving her Western biases behind, Ruete describes "devil" and 
"spirit" possession as "diseases". While condemning Ourānic and 
magical treatments in cases of diseases that are recognized by West- 
erners, in cases where an "Eastern disease" is involved, she becomes 
an advocate of such remedies. She briefly describes “home reme- 
dies" for possessed children, who are most frequently possessed by 
spirits." When the possessed are “grown up people" * 
woman drives out [the] evil spirit”.'* 


an expert 


The Arabic Materials 


This 1s the sum total of what Ruete tells us regarding healing in the 
Sultan's court. A close examination of her account reveals a num- 
ber of problems. Most notably, she fails to mention the use of any 
written sources other than the Qur'an. This omission wrongly implies 
that knowledge of healing in the Sultan's court was purely oral in 
nature and disconnected from any wider tradition. The existence of 
numerous nineteenth-century Arabic wriüngs on healing in Zanzibar, 
however, belies this impression. Written sources were used exten- 
sively among the island’s medical practitioners and the analysis of 


? Ibid., pp. 158-163. 

'5 She also says that some spirits “are good ones and want to protect the per- 
son in life". Ibid., p. 164. 

17 “I don't remember any single child with us that had not been possessed of 
the evil once, at least". Ibid., p. 163. 

'8 Ibid. Ruete notes that the majority of these practitioners were women of 
Ethiopian descent. 
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which reveals a far more complex picture of local healing practices 
than Ruete's description would imply. 

Starting with those conserved in the collection ZA2 of the Zanzibar 
National Archives we will now turn our attention to the numerous 
aspects of medical learning in Zanzibar that Ruete misses. This file 
contains three “classic” writings of lm al-tibb or medical science: 


1. ZA2/7 (pp. 6-405): Aitab al-jinā wa al-manā fi “lm al-tibb of Abū 
Mansür al-Hasan b. Nuh al-Oumurī (d. 380/990). This book is 
organized in three maģgālas (speeches/chapters): general diseases, 
hurts and, fevers.? 

2. ZA2/11 (pp. 13-562): Attāb al-azraq fi al-tibb of Ibrahim b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahmān b. ‘Ali b. Abū Bakr al-Azraq (d. 815/1412). 

3. ZA2/6 (p. 78): an unidentified book on medicine. Since it has 
neither the first nor last pages, it is not possible to determine the 
ütle of the work, who the author was or even how many pages 
the book had originally. We can only say that it 1s divided in 
qism, bab and fasl (parts, chapters and paragraphs) and its sources 
are Jalinüs (Galenus) and Shaykh Radī (Razes). The surviving part 
of the book deals with birth, circumcision, menstruation, dysen- 
tery, fevers, madness and skin pathologies. 


All three of these manuscripts are “practical guides”, comprised exclu- 
sively of notes on medical treatments and remedies (lā, rahma or 
sfa) for various afflictions. They follow, more or less, the catego- 
ration given by Ruete of internal illnesses and external hurts, except 
they are far more detailed. 

In addition to pure ‘lm al-tibb, there are also two handbooks on 
libb. al-Nabi, “Prophetic medicine”, dealing with the baraka that a 


9 See C. Brockelmann, GAL 1: 239; GAL S 1: 424—425; Hajjī Khalifa (Katib 
Çelebi, Mustafa ibn ’Abd Allah), Lexicon bibliographicum et encyclopedicum a Mustafa ben 
Abdallah, Katib felebi dictio et nomine Hap Khalfā celebrato compositum, ad codicum. Vindobonensium 
Parisiensium et Berolinensis fidem. primum edidit latine vertit et commentario indicibusque instruxit 
(ed. and trans. from Arabic to Latin: G.L. Flügel, 7 vols., Leipzig, 1835-58, 4: 
335, under the title Ghana? fi al-T ibb, the author mentioned is Abū Mansur Husayn 
b. Nah al-Oumrī. 

? [n the manuscript's title page the author is referred to as a disciple of Jamal 
al-Din Muhammad b. Abū al-Ghayth al-Kamrānī (or Kamrani) who wrote the 
Shif? al-Ajsam (HH 4: 50). Brockelmann (GAL S 2: 170) also mentions al-Azraq as 
the author of the Tashil al-manāfi* fi al-tibb wa al-hikam. See also E. Griffini, “Catalogo 
dei manoscriti arabi di Nuovo Fondo della Biblioteca Ambrosiana di Milano,” 
Rivista degli studi orientali 3-8 (1910—1919): 117, 160 and 161. 
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special use of the Qur'an and the Sunna can offer human beings.” 
The manuscript ZA2/3 contains: 


1. (Pp. 1-22, no beginning) a copy of the Tibb al-Nabi of Abū Bakr 
Abū al-‘Abbas Ja'far b. Muhammad al-Mustaghfirī al-Nasafī al- 
Hanafi? (d. 432/1040). The main authority quoted in this book 
is Imam Shāfiī, founder of Shafr1 school of law).? 

2. (Pp. 23-162) consists of one of the most famous writings on the 
subject of Prophetic medicine, the Attāb al-rahma fī al-tibb wa al- 
hikma of Jalal al-Din al-Suyūtī (d. 910/1505) a handbook for 
preparing various kinds of “cures and remedies” (rahma and *ilāj).** 
This copy dates to 21 Rabr‘ al-Akhar 1141/25th November 1728; 
one of the oldest texts in the Zanzibar National Archive. 


The “appeal to the Higher Power, using sentences from the Koran”,” 
that in Ruete’s work sounds like a generic and almost accidental 
recourse to prayers or invocations, acquires in these books the rank 
of a science. They are outstanding examples of a long and well 
known branch of the religious Islamic tradition the true depth of 
which Ruete seems almost completely unaware. Contrary to her 
apparent view that Prophetic medicine was a mere “folk remedy” 
the presence of these texts indicates that not only was Tibb al-Nabi 
an important part of healing in the Sultan's court; but its practitioners 
were well acquainted with the “classic” works of the discipline. 

'The ZNA also includes a number of texts dealing with the prop- 
erties of roots, plants and herbs. Most of these writings are no more 
than five or six lines long. Among them, however, two more sub- 
stantial works are to be found: 


1. ZA2/3 (pp. 163-311): an untitled, one hundred and fifty page, 
alphabetically arranged index of herbs and plants describing their 
shapes and medicinal properties. The book references plants and 
herbs that are not indigenous to Zanzibar. 


2! See C. Elgood, Tibb-ul-Nabbi or Medicine of the Prophet (Brugis, 1962) and I. 
Perho, The Prophet's Medicine (Helsinki: Studia Orientalia, 1995). 

? [n the manuscripts the name of the author is Abū al-‘Abbas b. Muhammad 
al-Mustaghfirī. 

* GAL S 1: 617. A-Mustaghfirī is also the author of the Dala"il al-Nubūwwa HH 
3: 236-7, 1. 

> Jalal al-din al-Suyūtī, Kītāb al-rahma fī al-tibb wa al-hikma (Beirut: Dar al-Rā'id 
al-/Arabiyya, 1983). 

? Ruete, Memoirs (1907 version), p. 159. 
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2. ZA2/30* (pp. 1—77): al-Sirr al-‘aliyy fi khawāss al-nabāt al-sawahiliyy 
of Nasir b. Ja‘id b. Khamis al-Kharūsī (1778—1847) unlike ZA2/3 
this work 1s a treatise that describes roots, plants and herbs of 
the Swahili Coast, and their use in medicine and magic. Its intro- 
duction promises a complete description of East African plants 
arranged alphabetically according to the Arabic name of each 
along with its corresponding Swahili name. The author tells the 
reader that he decided to write this work “because there is nothing 
about it in the books of the ancients" and because roots, leaves, 
fruits and branches have “intangible” (rūkāntyya) properties that 
can be used in medicine and magic on "humans, animals and 
inanimate objects." He transcribes either what he “found in the 
books of the people who have an expertise in this art ( fann), both 
Swahili and Arabs," or what he discovered “by asking the 
Swahilis."? 


As these works attest, in addition to a classical knowledge of medi- 
cine, the owners of these manuscripts also maintained an in depth 
knowledge of botany, both classical (ZA2/3) and local (ZA2/30). 
Presumably, they used this knowledge far more extensively than 
Ruete's narratives let on. 

Within the Muslim “science of healing” we also need to consider 
wriüngs that have as their objective prevention and protection. Such 
wriüngs form a particular branch of Islamic healing, and are an 
expression of a sort of "preventive medicine". This 1s a topic Ruete 
ignores completely, probably considering it beyond the scope of her 
analysis. However, the Archives hold an entire chapter of Ahmad 
b. ‘Al al-Bünr's (XIII sec.) Shams al-Ma'anf (2A2/4, pp. 12-89) in 
which protective talismans and formulas stand beside writings deal- 
ing with the art of obtaining benefits through magic, astrology, and 
divination. There are also a number of texts on jinns or spirits. The 
largest of these 1s an extract from the Shumiis al-Anwar wa Kunūz al- 
Asrār of Ibn al-Hajj al-Tilimsani (d. 737/1325), a well-known hand- 
book on magic” (ZA2/5, pp. 1-14). The mangūl or extract of this 


26 


The Zanzibar National Archives has a photocopy of this manuscript. The orig- 
inal is dated 1355/1936, and is held by Mwalimu Idris, Bushir Mosque, Shangani 
(Zanzibar Stonetown). 

7 See below for a further evaluation of this work. 
? GAL 2: 83 and “Sihr” in EI, 4: 433. This book was edited in Cairo, 1322/1904 
e 1325/1907-8. 
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work contained in the archives describes 46 categories of jinn as well 
as methods for exorcizing them through magical formulas, recitation 
of Ourānic verses and elixirs. 


Three Men of Medicine 


While Ruete portrays Arab medical practitioners as a group of name- 
less individuals who continue to use ineffective homemade remedies 
instead of trusüng Western science, the manuscripts in the Zanzibar 
archives tell a very different story. As the presence of these texts 
indicates, at least some of the learned religious elite maintained a 
detailed and specialized knowledge of healing. Through the annota- 
tons left on the manuscripts, it 1s possible to give names to many 
of them and in some cases even begin to piece together biographi- 
cal sketches of these Muslim medical practitioners. They were a 
diverse group which included members of the 'ulamā”,” Ibādī gadis, 
civil servants, royal advisors and confidents, all closely associated with 
the Albüsa'idi court. From the records contained in the Zanzibar 
Archives, three individuals stand out for their interest in medical 
learning. Muhammad b. ‘Alt b. Muhammad al-Mundhirī, Sulayman 
b. ‘Alt b. Muhammad al-Mundhirī and Nasir b. Ja'id b. Khamis al- 
Kharüsi were all well regarded religious scholars in the court of the 
Sultan. Each, however, also demonstrated a more than passing inter- 
est in the art of healing. 

Shaykh Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Mundhirī was one of the first Ibādī 
gadis of Zanzibar. Appointed by Sa'īd b. Sultan during the 1830s, 
and serving the Sultan until his death in 1869.” According to Farsy, 
Shaykh Muhammad resided at Malindi Mizingani and: “was the 
greatest of all the qadhis [sic] in [Zanzibar and Pemba]”. Among 
other things he wrote a book entitled al-Ahulāsa al-damigha on tawhid 


? For this definition see B.G. Martin, “Notes on Some Members of the Learned 
Classes of Zanzibar and East Africa in the Nineteenth Century,” /JAHS (1971): 
525—546. 

°° The al-Mundhirī family became a “pillar” of the Ābūsa'īdī State. They were 
in Zanzibar before the Sultan's arrival and part of the local Omani aristocracy. 
The gādiship of the al-Mundhiri became virtually hereditary as it passed on to 
Muhammad b. *Alī's brother, ‘Abdallah (d. after 1887), and grandson ‘Ali (d. 1925). 
On the al-Mundhiri family see also R.S. O’Fahey and K.S. Vikor, “A Zanzibari 
wagf of Books: The Library of the Mundhiri Family," $47HS 7 (1996): 5—23. 
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or dogma as well as numerous short works on Arabic grammar, 
inheritance and family law as well as a brief treatise on the famous 
pre-Islamic poet Imru’ al-Qays.?! 

Sulayman b. ‘Alt al-Mundhiri (d. c. 1887) was the younger brother 
of Muhammad b. ‘Ali and a minister of the Ālbūsa'īdī State, Ruete 
describes him as: 


[An] evil spirit [who] gained a commanding influence over Majid, at 
the same time surreptitiously fanning the flames of discord among the 
Sultan's brothers and sisters, the more firmly to establish [his] power. 
Quarrel after quarrel occurred in our family, notables were neglected 
or slighted, and things came to such a pass that finally loud public 
murmurs were heard. It was a blessing that at least one faithful, com- 
petent minister remained, who to some extent counteracted Soliman's 
malignancy and his errors.” 


In spite of Ruete's low opinion, this “discordant” functionary was a 
fine and inquisitive alim. Although he did not write his own trea- 
tises on figh, theology or religion, he built a large library of manu- 
scripts during his lifetime and was a copyist himself, redacting several 
important short works.? He also took great care in tracking the 
course of his own learning, wriüng the origins of each book on its 
cover leaf.** 


?! Scholarly works by Muhammad b. ‘Ali held in the Zanzibar archives include 
a brief untitled note on Ibādī figh regarding a particularly intricate case of family 
inheritance in ZA5/10, 328 pp., p. 3; Kitāb tashil al-muta‘allam, an introduction to 
Arabic grammar written for beginners contained in ZA8/40, ff. 6-15v; Risála al- 
Irshad, his longest work, regarding the Ibādī position on children, sale of lands, 
women's miscellaneous ornaments, and entering the house of another without say- 
ing “salam” in ZA9/1, pp. 35; A short treatise on the famous pre-Islamic poet 
Imru' al-Oays and the history of pre-Islamic Arabia is found in ZA3/37, 104 pp., 
pp. 4—7. The main source for this last work is the Aztab al-ansab by Abū al-Mundhir 
Salma b. Muslim al-‘Awtabr al-$uhārī (fl. 440/1048—1049). For a bio-bibliography 
of this a well known Ibadi scholar see J.C. Wilkinson, “The Omani and Ibādī back- 
ground to the Kilwah Sirah,” in A Miscellany of Middle Eastern Articles: In Memoriam 
Thomas Muir Johnstone, Professor of Arabic in the University of London, 1970—1982, eds. 
A.K. Irvine, R.B. Serjeant, G. Rex Smith (Harlow: Longman, 1988): 132-33. 

For a complete bio-sketch of Muhammad b. ‘Ali see A.S. Farsy, Sayyid Said b. 
Sultan (New Delhi: Lancers Books, 1986), pp. 41—42. 

? Ruete, Memoirs (1907 version), pp. 178-79. 

5 See ZA3/37, p. 32, on the history of Kilwa. 

** Works copied or preserved by Shaykh Sulayman include ZA8/41 (432 pp.), a 
majmu'a of Shaft and Ibādī devotional writings copied by Sulaymān's own hand; 
ZA9/2 (362 pp.), a Shafi1 commentary on al-Nawāwī's famous “Forty hadith” writ- 
ten by Ahmad b. Ķijāz al-Ghashfī; ZA8/8 (189 pp.), a Shadhili book on tasawwuf 
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Finally, a notable court figure during the pertod of Ša'īd b. Sultān 
(1778-1847) Nasir b. Ja’id was one of the Sultan's closest advisors. 
He was a descendant of the prestigious al-Kharūsī lineage of Omani- 
Ibādī /máms? and his father, Abū Nabhan Ja‘id b. Khamis b. Mubarak 
al-Kharūsī (1734—1822), was considered one of the leading scholars 
of his generation.” Shaykh Nasir was an eminent @lim. Teacher of 
Jumayyil b. Khamis al-Sa'di the famous Ibadi “km who wrote a 
ninety volume encyclopaedia on fiqh entitled Oāmūs al-shari’a, he wrote 
works on a variety of topics." Among them was a Stra “replying to 
questions the Christians might ask"? and a jawāb or responses on 
fiqh.” 

In addition to what were more or less standard works on figh, 
however, each of these scholars composed various works on healing 
that appear to have been quite common at court and are today col- 
lected in large miscellanea in the Zanzibar National Archives. These 
include writings on im al-tibb, tibb al-Nabi, ilm al-nabit, as well as 
works on divination, astrology, astronomy and magic. These, gen- 
erally short pieces, constituted a kind of a “practical knowledge”, 
tested through mujarrabāt or experiments and recorded day by day. 

The manuscript ZA3/37, for instance, represents an excellent 
example of this “mixture”. It consists of one hundred and four pages 
of astronomical tables, maps and various brief writings by Muhammad 
and Sulayman al-Mundhiri, dating from 28th al-Hajj 1272/30th 
August 1856 to llth Muharram 1276/11th August 1859. Among 


and a copy of the al-Barzanji’s mawlid. This manuscript was copied by a Oadiriyya 
Sufi from Brava, Muhammad b. Shaykh ‘Abd al-Qādir b. Abī Bakr al-Oādirī; 
ZA5/89 (77 pp.), a book on magic numbers and prayers which, following the colo- 
fon, was written by the famous Ibadi ‘am Abū Sa'īd Muhammad b. Saʻīd al- 
Kudamī (IV-V/XII sec.) and; ZA13/25 (83 pp.) a poem of the Zanzibari-Ibādī 
Shaykh Nāsir b. Sālim b. 'Adīm al-Ruwāhī (1860—1921/22). 

3 See J.C. Wilkinson, The Imamate Tradition of Oman (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1987), p. 231. 

3 Ibid. One of his jawāb (responses) on fiqh (ZA8/40) is held by the Zanzibar 
National Archives. Two of his works on law and religion are conserved in the 
library of the famous Ibādī shaykh Muhammad b. Yūsuf Attfayyish (d. 1913, Mīzāb, 
Algeria, see J. Schacht, “Bibliothèques et manuscrits abadites," Revue Africaine C 
(1956): 365—398. According to John C. Wilkinson, the Ministry of National Heritage 
and Culture Library of Muscat (Oman) has *a vast quantity of his works", eight 
at least (Wilkinson, Zmamate Tradition, p. 354). 

? Most of them are held by the Ministry of National Heritage and Culture 
Library of Muscat (Oman). 

5 See the bibliography in Wilkinson, Jmamate Tradition. 

9 ZA8/44. 
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notes on calendars, brief chapters on astronomy, reports of earth- 
quakes and storms, and short works on local, Omani and pre-Islamic 
history are two sifas or formulas for curing leg arthritis and joint 
pains (sifa bard al-yabis and sifa diwa’ al-fugba, p. 8) written by 
Muhammad b. ‘Alt. 

Similar to this is ZA2/9, a four hundred and eighty page work 
that could be defined as a majmū'a, or collection of magical-medicinal- 
astrological knowledge. This manuscript consists primarily of short 
notes in which references to sources are very rare. Next to them we 
find more extensive writings such as Attāb al-tinnin wa al-zuhal (pp. 
400—464) on astrology and divination and Sharh al-junyumiyya (pp. 
467—480) which concerns magic. On page three we find a frida (lit. 
useful advice) written by Shaykh Nasir b. Ja‘id al-Kharūsī for cur- 
ing children possessed by an Umm Sibyan. In Arabic an Umm Sibyán 
is a witch, while among the Swahili Umm Subyān or simply Subran is 
a pepo literally a “wind” but more colloquially a "spirit". 

Like ZA2/9, manuscript ZA2/2—a manuscript of more than five 
hundred and fifty pages—contains short notes and treatises on magic, 
medicine, divination and astrology. It contains two writings found in 
ZA2/9: the Sharh al-jumjumiyya?! and the Bab al-'arif. bi-al-ma/arif, an 
extract of the al-Būnī's Aitab shams al-ma'arif.? The owner of ZA2/2 
was ‘Alt b. Muhammad al-Mundhiri (d. after 1841), the father of 
Muhammad and Sulayman b. ‘Ali al-Mundhiri.? In addition, the 
manuscript contains a number of other writings on magic and “pro- 
tections" composed by Shaykh ‘Ali. The most striking of which is 
Bāb l-al-istikhra] Umm Sibyan, a formula for driving away Umm Sibyàn, 
similar to Shaykh Nasir’s ftida described above. 


From father to son 


The existence of two other manuscripts in the Archives—ZA2/12 
(30 pp.) and ZA2/4 (92 pp.)—clearly indicate that ‘Alt b. Muhammad 


? Among the African communities of the Persian Coast Ommolsebyan is a hawa, 


a “spirit” who only possesses children, see Qolaamhoseyn Sa’ed, Ahl-e hava, ‘la gente 
del vento’, trans. and ed. by F. Ferraro (Napoli: Istituto Universitario Orientale, 
Dipartimento di Studi Asiatici, 1994), p. 109. So, extending our definition, we could 
define Umm Sibyan as an “Arab-Islamic spirit of the Indian Ocean”. 

+ ZA2/2, pp. 221-314 and ZA2/9, pp. 467-480. 

? ZA2/2, pp. 517-519 and ZA2/9, pp. 52-66. 

5 **Alr b. Muhammad al-Mundhirī laysa huwwa min ahl al-‘ilm wa là min ahl 
al-fahm wa là min ahl al-fatana bal junün la-hu funün wa an tawakkalat ‘ala Allāh”. 
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al-Mundhirī's "skills? were passed on to his sons. Both contain notes 
of ownership associated with Sulayman and Muhammad b. "Alī b. 
Muhammad al-Mundhiri." ZA2/12 contains a variety of magical 
and medicinal texts a number of which point directly to ownership 
of the text by the two brothers. Pages 2-16 include an almost unread- 
able collection of magical wriüngs containing among other things: 
Bāb 'azima al-sirr a formula for attracüng men and women using 
magical names or asmá; a Fā'da li al-halak or formula for causing 
another's ruin and; an untitled dua’. ‘These, however, are followed 
by pages 17-19 which includes a Du'ā” al-fath (vocalized), introduced 
by a sharh al-du'à whose incipit is: 


This is the du'ā al-fath. It was written by my brother al-shaykh al-'alim 
al-lawdhā T Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Mundhirī. God gave 
us His barakāt. Amin. 


Another du’ on page 20 is “protective” in nature. It is to be per- 
formed after having drawn a wafģ (magic square) located at end of 
the text: 


We made a formula (wird) with the names (asma’) [of God]. It con- 
sists of a call to God for rejecting any evil influence (shada'id al-dun- 
yawiyya wa al-ukhrawiyya), and for attracting goodness (salah) and luck 
(falāh). Having honoured this du'ā and having tested it (min ahalli-hi 
wa mujarrabáti-ln) on ourselves we have observed its efficacy. It must 
be recited correctly after having drawn the seal (khātim) on a piece of 
white silk, when the moon is completely illuminated. A piece of amber 
incense must be set on fire." 


Further evidence of al-Mundhi involvement in healing and magic 
as part of a family tradition can be found on pages 22—25 that con- 
tains a sharh or primer of various magical names (asmā”) whose sources 
are Muhammad b. ‘Alt b. Muhammad al-Mundhiīrī, Shaykh al-Būnī 
and the Imam al-Ghazālī. 


1. (Pp. 25-29) a Bayan fi anwā* darb wafq al-thalathi fi asma? Allah al- 
ta‘ala, a description of the magical properties of numeric awfiq 
(magic squares. Among them there is the famous budūh.“ The 


^" ZA2/4 is dated 27 rabi’ al-üla 1275 (05/11/1858), ZA2/12 is dated 14 Jumada 
al-akhar 1292 (19/08/1875). 

5 See ZA2/12, p. 17. 

+ Thid. 

* See for example D.B. MacDonald, “Budūh”, in E7 S 3/4, pp. 153-154. 
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only source quoted in this text is Ja‘id b. Khamis al-Kharūsī, 
father of Nasir b. Ja‘id al-Kharūsī. 


ZA2/4 contains: 


(Pp. 4-11) An almost identical copy of the Du'ā” al-fath of 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Mundhiri found in ZA2/12; 


1. (Pp. 12-89) The chapter of al-Būnī's Aztab shams al-ma'arif men- 
tioned above; 


2. (p. 89) An explanation of a wagf titled Bāb li-‘uqd al-lisán (the 
lump in the throat).We read: 


This is written by al-hagir Sulayman b. "Alī [b. Muhammad al-Mundhir]. 
His shaykh, master and brother, that is the 'ā/um Muhammad b. "Alī 
[b. Muhammad al-Mundhirī], has declared its validity (sahhaha-hu). 


3. (Pp. 90-91) A fida al-shubshint on curative properties of plant 
described as “chinese root" or “kind root" possibly quinine. 


Thus the sons of the “skilled” ‘Alt b. Muhammad al-Mundhiri were 
skilled too. 


Family traditions 


Evidence for a well established family tradition of the knowledge of 
healing among the al-Mundhiris, also comes from outside the Zanzibar 
National Archives. In 1983, the Omani Ministry of National Heritage 
and Culture published ‘Umar b. Mas'üd b. ‘Umar al-Mundhiri’s 
Kashaf al-asrar al-makhfiyya fi ilm al-ajrām al-samawiyya, a book on “lm 
al-falak (astronomy-astrology). In 1999, thanks to a Zanzibari friend, 
I was able to examine another book by this member of the al- 
Mundhirt family. Entitled Aitab al-Sur al-maktüm fi lm al-tilismán wa 
al-Nujūm, dealing with “stars and talismans”.** This book was copied 
by Badr b. Salim b. Sa‘td al-Mundhirī for Muhammad b. Sulayman 
b. Sa‘id al-Mundhiri, one of the Mundhiri gadis of Zanzibar during 


5 Tn the two-hundred page photocopied book, the Kitāb al-sirr al-maktüm fi *ilm 
al-tilismán wa al-nujūm of ‘Umar b. Mas'üd b. ‘Umar al-Mundhiri is to be found 
beside a devotional book entitled Aitab al-asrar. 
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the period of Barghash b. Saīd.*? ‘Umar b. Mas'üd b. ‘Umar al- 
Mundhirī* died in Oman in 1747/1748, a hundred years before ‘Ali 
b. Muhammad al-Mundhiri (d. after 1841). Thus it appears medical 
knowledge had a long tradition among the al-Mundhirr's, one that 
started in Oman and continued in Zanzibar. 

Among the al-Kharūsī we also find evidence of a “family tradi- 
tion” in the knowledge of healing. As we have seen Sulayman b. 
‘Alt al-Mundhiri quotes a work of Nāsir's father, Ja‘id b. Khamis 
al-Kharūsī, in his short treatise described above (ZA2/12). Thus Ja‘id 
b. Khamis was seen as an authority on the topics we are dealing 
with. However, he appears not to have been the only scholar of 
healing in the family. Carl Heinrich Becker in his Materialen zur 
Kenntnis des Islam in Deutsch-Ostafrika’' quotes a lithograph dealing with 
“ordinary magic squares and amulets, and Qur’anic verses and 
prayers" written by a relative of Nasir Ja‘id b. Khamis, namely Šaīd 
b. Khalfin b. Ahmad al-Khalīlī al-Kharūsī (1820—1871). 


The Propagation of Written Kknowlege 


At this point one guestion remains. In her Memoirs, Ruete depicted 
the Omanis as “credulous” and “devoted to superstitions”. They were 
at the mercy of local “soothsayers” who were “greatly in demand, 
and well paid." Moreover: 


When they [the Omanis] come to Africa, they at first think us bar- 
barians, and would like to return immediately; however, they soon 
become receptive to the very notions they denounced, and adopt the 
most absurd.? 


Ruete does not recognize any “transfer” of knowledge from the Arabs 

to the Swahilis even as, in many cases, they turn to local healers. 
While the writings we have analyzed up until now have come 

directly from the Sultan's palace, there is evidence that other writ- 


? See Randall Pouwels, Horn and Crescent: Cultural Change and Traditional Islam on 
the East African. Coast (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1987), p. 119. 

°° He wrote also a Kashf al-asrār al-makhfiyya fi ilm al-ajrām al-samāwiyya wa al- 
ruqum al-harfiyya, edited in 1983-1984 by the Omani Wizara Turàth al-Dawmi wa 
al-Thaqafa. 

?! C.H. Becker, “Materialen zur Kenntnis des Islam in Deutsch-Ostafrika," Der 
Islam 2 (1911): 1—48. 

? See Wilkinson, Jmamate Tradition, p. 231. 

5 Ruete, Memoirs (1907 version), p. 165. 
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ings of the al-Mundhiris and the al-Kharūsī were actually used beyond 
their confines. Nasir b. Ja‘id al-Kharūsī's Sir al-‘aliyy, for example, 
has been found in a private house of Zanzibar Stonetown. Dated 
1355/1936, 80 years after the death of its author, the appearance 
of this text in a private home suggests a long tradition of its use 
among the wider public. Similarly, ‘Umar b. Mas'üd al-Mundhiri’s 
Sir al-maktüm, which holds the memory of a branch of the al- 
Mundhirīs family tradition on healing, belongs to an Imam of a 
Mosque of Bububu, a suburb of Zanzibar Stonetown. This copy 1s 
even older, dated 21 Jumāda al-üla 1311/1 December 1893. So, 
both the Sirr al-*alyy and the Kitab al-Sirr al-maktüm passed from the 
hands of the Ibadis of the nineteenth century to those of the Swahili 
Shafrī scholars of today. 


Conclusion 


It is clear that Ruete's Memoirs 1s a heavily distorted representation 
of the knowledge of healing in the nineteenth century Arab court 
of Zanzibar. The “colonized” Princess does not tell us that their 
medical science was based on written sources or quote any of the 
specialists of her time. Her omission, however, does not change the 
fact that in the nineteenth century the Zanzibari court was home to 
Omani ‘uama’ whose knowledge of healing was articulate and coher- 
ent. They were heirs to the classical tradition of Islamic medicine 
and, at the same time, learned healers. They wrote a new literature 
on healing referring both to the maires du temps passé," and their 
local masters. They also maintained deeply rooted family traditions 
which were transmitted from fathers to sons? and which, most likely, 
they shared with other scholars inside and outside the Sultan's court. 
Their knowledge did not die but is still alive today among the Swahilis 
of Zanzibar. 


`t For this definition see P. Lory, “La magie des lettres dans le Shams al-ma‘arif 
d'al-Bunn" Bulletin d'études orientales 39—40 (1989): 97-111. 

5 We could imagine, for example, Shaykh Nasir b. Ja‘id al-Kharūsī “controlling” 
an Umm Sibyán who possesses his son Sayf who, in his turn, 20 years later, fights 
against the same spirit who possesses his children. The same could have happened 
in the al-Mundhirr's household, where Muhammad b. ‘Ali probably decided once 
to use his father's Bāb li-al-istikhra] Umm Sibydn to extract the evil jinn from the body 
of his sons ‘Alt and ‘Abdallah. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


"SMALL WORLD”: NEO-SUFI INTERCONNEXIONS 
BETWEEN THE MAGHRIB, THE HIJAZ AND 
SOUTHEAST ASIA* 


R.S. O'Fahey 


Introduction 


The present volume has as its primary focus the transmission of 
Islamic learning within Africa. My contribution focuses on some 
themes, by no means the only ones, that link Islamic movements 
that originated in Africa to southeast Asia, although my first topic 
originates in the Hijaz and links both Africa and southeast Asia. 
The present paper attempts a preliminary exploration of some of 
the interconexions in the nineteenth century, broadly-defined, that 
brought together in specific intellectual and spiritual traditions such 
diverse regions in Africa around the Indian Ocean as the Maghrib, 
the Sudan, Somalia, East Africa and southeast Asia. The spiritual 
tradition is often called neo-Sufism. Neo-Sufism has been somewhat 
imprecisely used to describe various Sufi leaders and their move- 
ments of the late eighteenth/early nineteenth centuries who are said 
to have moved away from the Sufi theosophy of Ibn al-‘Arabi, sub- 
stituting for it the concept of tariga Muhammadiyya. Among these figures 
are Ahmad al-Tijānī (d. 1815) and Ahmad b. Idris (d. 1837).' In 


discussing these various neo-Sufi traditions, I shall also to a limited 


* T wish to thank Dr. Martin van Bruinessen of the University of Utrecht for a 
number of enlightening conversations and much material over several years, and 
Dr. Werner Kraus for typescripts and other valuable comments. I must also thank 
my former student, Dr. Anne K. Bang, whose dissertation has just been published 
as Sufis and Scholars of the Seas: Family Networks in East Africa, 1860—1925 (London: 
Routledge, Curzon, 2003), for much stimulating discussion. 

! R.S. O'Fahey and Bernd Radtke, “Neo-Sufism Reconsidered, with Special 
Reference to Ahmad ibn Idris," Der Islam 70 (1993): 52-87. I return to the theme 
more generally in my “Neo-Sufism, Pietism and Enlightenment in Nineteenth- 
Century Islam,” Kyrkohistorisk Årsskrift (2000): 89—96. 
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degree link them to another dominant Islamic element found around 
the Indian Ocean, namely the Hadrami diaspora, the continuous 
movement of ‘Alawi ashraf from the Wadi Hadramawt (The Yemen) 
to East Africa, India (especially Hyderabad) and to southeast Asia. 
The Hadrami diaspora is not my primary focus, but it forms an 
important backdrop to the movements or traditions discussed here. 
In advance, I make no apology for the *Cook's tour" nature of the 
present contribution; we know too little to be able to determine in 
advance what was or was not important in these relationships. 
The article hopefully raises a number of more general questions. 
It also has a specific thesis. That Muslim intercommunication increased 
markedly in the early colonial period (the chronology of which var- 
ied around the Indian Ocean) is well attested; the use of steamships, 
the increase in pilgrim numbers, the introduction of prinüng, all con- 
tributed to this increased intercommunication in the late nineteenth 
century.” However, there is evidence, some of which is presented 
here, that there was a new kind of Muslim international awareness 
that chronologically preceded the phase described above. Or put 
another way: was there some kind of anticipation of new needs or 
concerns, transcending local communities, among certain Muslim 
spiritual leaders? The latter 1s a very tentative way of describing the 
neo-Sufi leaders of the late eighteenth/early nineteenth centuries. 
The problem with the periodisation implicit in the above is that is 
presupposes a period of stagnation, or in our case, little contact, before 
the period singled out, approximately 1800—1900, as one of “renewal 
and reform", which may in fact only reflect a lack of research 
on the earlier period. Enough is known of the spread of Islam 


? On the pilgrimage, see, for the earlier period, M.N. Pearson, Pious Passengers: 
The Hay in Earlier Times (London: C. Hurst, 1994); Dale F. Eickelman and James 
Piscatori, eds., Muslim Travellers: Pilgrimage, Migration and the Religious Imagination (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1990). For a colonial perspective on these changes, 
see Anthony Reid, “Nineteenth Century Pan-Islam in Indonesia and Malaysia,” 
Journal of Asian Studies 26 (1967): 267—984. For excellent surveys of the Hadrami dias- 
pora, see B.G. Martin, “Migrations from the Hadramawt to East Africa and Indonesia, 
c. 1200 to 1900,” RBCAD 7, nos. 1 and 2 (1971): 121, and Bang, Sufis and Scholars, 
pp. 12-34. 

* As Juan Cole noted in a recent article, the transportation and communications 
revolution of the European colonial era did not create the Islamic “ecumene of 
knowledge" but did put it to *new uses." See Jaun I. Cole, *Prinüng and Urban 
Islam in the Mediterranean World, 1890—1920,” in Modernīty and Culture: From the 
Mediterranean to the Indian Ocean, ed. Leila Tarazi Fawaz and C.A. Bayly (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 2002), pp. 344—364. 
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throughout northeast Africa on the one hand and southeast Asia on 
the other from the sixteenth century onwards to make such a simpli- 
fication inadmissible.* In discussing the various “renewal and reform” 
movements? of the period, it is possible to distinguish between lead- 
ers who, however profound their impact, were essentially regional 
figures and those who were “international”; Usuman dan Fodio 
(1754—1817) 1n West Africa and Muhammad Ahmad (d. 1885), the 
Sudanese Mahdi, are examples of the former while such men as 
Muhammad b. *Abd al-Karim al-Samman (1718-75) and Ahmad b. 
Idris (1749/50—1837) who established traditions that spread very 
widely and rapidly throughout large parts of the Muslim world are 
examples of the latter.^ 

In the rest of the article I want to discuss three topics, namely 
two neo-Sufi brotherhoods or traditions, the Sammaniyya network 
and Ahmad b. Idris and his impact around the Indian Ocean. Finally, 
I end with a brief discussion of Ahmad Muhammad Surkittī (1875/ 
76-1943) in Indonesia. In certain areas, for example Malaysia in the 
late nineteenth century, figures from the neo-Sufi tradition repre- 
sented a “pre-modernist” challenge to the entrenched Shāfrī estab- 
lishment, while Surkittī, whose intellectual formation combined 
neo-Sufism and al-Manār-style modernism, was to prove one of the 
most effective opponents of the Ķadramī socio-religious hegemony 
in Indonesia.’ 

A caveat needs to be entered at the outset of this kind of research 
into the transmission of ideas and spiritual traditions over great dis- 


* An interesting study could be written comparing the Islamisation of southeast 
Asia and Northeast Africa. As a specialist on the latter region, I have been struck 
when reading the secondary literature on the former by the underlying similarity 
of themes; “primary” versus “secondary” Islamisation; syncretism or, in African 
terms, “mixed” (takhlit) Islam; the role of state and trade, and not least the impor- 
tance of the peripatetic Sufi. 

? Nehemiah Levtzion and John O. Voll, eds., Eighteenth-Century Renewal and Reform 
in Islam (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1987). 

ê Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhāb and the Wahhābī movement represent a halfway 
house. Despite a conscious daa as far west as Morocco, Wahhābism never really 
spread beyond Arabia. “Wahhabism” has tended to be used far too loosely as the 
motivating force behind a plethora of local reform movements; see below, the dis- 
cussion of the Padri movement. As will be apparent, I am not so much concerned 
with the type of movement or leader involved, but how and where his/its influence 
spread. 

7 Ironically, two Hadramī figures in East Africa fall into the same category, 
namely 4abib Salih b. "Alawī (Swahili: Habib Saleh) (d. 1935) and Ahmad b. 
Sumayt (d. 1925). Both are discussed extensively in Bang, Sufis and Scholars. 
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tances and into the networks thereby created. Here Western “Area 
Studies" and Islamic universalism collide; the Western scholar is now 
by definition an area specialist, the local Muslim scholar, however 
hesitantly, is a universalist. Whether in Indonesia, East Africa or the 
Hijaz, local scholars read the same texts, sought out the same spir- 
itual affiliations and, if possible, went to study with the leading schol- 
ars of the day. The current critique of “Orientalism” risks throwing 
the baby out with the bathwater. The study, mastery and transmis- 
sion of texts is the essence of Islamic education wherever. Oral expo- 
sition and sound chains of transmission were the means, and the 
core language was/is Arabic, however much was reworked into local 
languages, whether Somali, Swahili or Malay.* 


The Sammaniyya Network 


As van Bruinessen notes, certain Meccan or Medinan scholars, each 
in his generation, acquired through his students from a particular 
fringe area of the Muslim world exceptional influence in that area. 
Among the examples he names for southeast Asia are Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Oashashi (1583-1661), Ibrahim b. Hasan al-Kūrānī 
(1616-90) and al-Sammān.” 

Al-Samman was in some ways a transitional figure similar to al- 
Qushashi and al-Kūrānī, as a Medinan Gm and Sufi who taught 
and initiated students from the fringes, but who as an eighteenth- 
century figure shares certain characterisücs with the later neo-Sufis. 
Like others he advocated a pan-Islamic tarīga, a specific and sepa- 
rate “Way” within the Khalwatī tradition, whose members, however, 
widely separated geographically, were united by a shared devotion 
to the founder's family and the use of the same prayers and litanies, 
on which commentaries were often written in local languages. 


* John Voll says much the same in, “Scholarly Interrelations between South Asia 
and the Midle East in the Eighteenth Century," in The Countries of South Asia: 
Boundaries, Extensions and [nterrelations, ed. Peter Gaeftke and David A. Utz (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1988), pp. 49—59. Voll also concludes, “There are 
no major intellectual boundaries between South Asia and the Middle East in the 
eighteenth century Muslim scholarly community” (p. 52)—a generalisation I would 
extend throughout the Indian Ocean periphery. 

? Martin van Bruinessen, “The Origins and Development of Sufi Orders (tare- 
kat) in Southeast Asia," Studia Islamika Indonesian. Journal for Islamic Studies 1, no. 1 
(1994): 9. 
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Paradoxically, we know more about the Sammāniyya in Indonesia 
and the Sudan than we do about al-Samman himself. Indeed, al- 
Samman seems to have lived a largely uneventful life in the Hijaz, 
where among others he was taught by his father, ‘Abd al-Karīm b. 
Ahmad al-Shāffī, and by Muhammad Hayya al-Sindī.'' Other teachers 
in the exoteric sciences included ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. Mustafa al- 
Tantawi (or al-’Alandawi), Muhammad al-Daqqaq and Muhammad 
al-Maghribi.'” 

He was initiated into the Khalwatiyya by Mustafa b. Kamal al- 
Din al-Bakri (d. 1749), and while on a visit in 1174/1760 to Cairo 
by Muhammad b. Salim al-Hifni (d. 1768) and Mahmud al-Kurdī 
(d. 1780), both prominent Khalwatis.'* Thereafter, he lived the rest 
of his life in Medina." The Samman family have continued to live 
in Medina ever since; the present (1990) titular head of the order is 
Muhammad ‘Tariq al-Samman. 


10 The following is based on Muhammad b. Khalil al-Muradi, Silk al-durar fi a'yān 
al-garn al-thānī ‘ashar, 4 vols. (Istanbul, 1301/1883—4), 4: 60—61; Muhammad Taqī 
'I-Dīn ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Qadir Amin al-z.r.’.tt [otherwise unidentified, but described 
as a student of al-Samman], Durrat *tgd jayyid al-zamān wa-fayd mawāhib al-Rahman fi 
ba’d manāgib sayyidnà wa-mawlanā al-shaykh Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Ourashī al- 
Qadiri al-Madanī al-shahir bi'l-Samman (Cairo, 1973), and ‘Abd al-Mahmūd b. Nur 
al-Dā'im, al-Kwūs al-muttara’a fi manāgīb al-sāda al-arba’a, al-sayyid Mustafa al-Bakrī 
wa'l-shaykh Muhammad al-Sammén wa’l-shaykh Ahmad al-Tayyib b. al-Bashir wa’l-shaykh 
Nir al-Dā'im al-Tayyibī al-Sammānī (Cairo, 1959). I am grateful to Hasan Muhammad 
al-Fatih Qarib Allah, shaykh of the Qaribyya Sammāniyya of the Sudan, for lib- 
eral access to Sammānī sources, both manuscript and printed. Shaykh Hasan is a 
modern embodiment of the themes discussed here, since he teaches regularly at 
Sufi centres in South Africa. 

! On whom, see J.O. Voll, “Muhammad Hayyā al-Sindī and Muhammad ibn 
‘Abd al-Wahhab: An Analysis of an Intellectual Group in Eighteenth-Century 
Madina,” BSOAS 38 (1975): 32-39. Voll’s cautious inclusion of al-Samman as a 
student of al-Sindī (p. 35, n. 13) is confirmed in several Sudanese Sammānī sources. 

"This list is based on al-Kwūs al-muttara’a, pp. 19—20 and Durrat *igd jayyid al- 
zaman, p. 11. Of the teachers listed here, the last two were North Africans, al- 
Maghribi is probably Muhammad al-Tayyib al-Maghribi, who died in Medina in 
1170/1756-57; al-Murādī, Sik al-durar 4: 91-94, and Muhammad al-Daggāg, who 
died in the same city in 1158/1745—46; idem, pp. 122-23. 

5 See the brief necrology in ‘Abd al-Rahmān b. Hasan al-Jabartī, ‘Aja’ib al-athar 
fi "Ltarājim wa'Lakhbār, 3 vols. (Beirut), 1:480 [entry under 1189; for a précis, see 
G.W J. Drewes, “A Note on Muhammad al-Samman, His Writings, and Nineteenth- 
Century Sammāniyya Practices, Chiefly in Batavia, According to Written. Data,” 
Archipel 43 (1992): 73-89. 


14 See Drewes, “A Note on Muhammad al-Samman.” 
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Al-Samman’s influence came both from his writings? and from 
his students who came from all quarters of the Muslim world and 
who took his “Way” back with them." 

Several scholars, Drewes, Johns and van Bruinessen have traced 
the spread of the Sammaniyya to Southeast Asia, as have Karrar 
and McHugh for the Sudan." In regard to the Egypt and the Sudan, 
the key figure was Ahmad al-Tayyib wad [= ibn] al-Bashir (1742/ 
3-1824), who established an intellectually vigorous tradition in the 
central Nilotic Sudan that still flourishes today." Ahmad al-Tayyib 
was by no means the only “international” student of al-Sammān; 
likewise al-Samman seemed to have attracted to himself a number 
of Indonesians, particularly from Palembang (southern Sumatra). Of 
these, the most important scholar was ‘Abd al-Samad al-Palembangī, 
who wrote a number of works in both Arabic and Malay.” ‘Abd 
al-Samad appears to have lived mainly in Arabia," but the Sammaniyya 
tradition was spread to various parts of Malaysia and Indonesia by 
returned Jawa, while the sultan of Palembang paid for the building 
of a zāwtya in Jidda for the order, and especially for members of 
the order on pilgrimage.?' In 1906-7, the Sudanese Sammānī shaykh 
and descendant of Ahmad al-Tayyib, ‘Abd al-Mahmüd b. Nir al- 
Dā'im (d. 1915), made the pilgrimage; he stayed at the Jidda zawya 
which he found nearby the tomb of Siddiq b. ‘Umar Khan (see 


5 The list of six titles given in Drewes, “A Note on Muhammad al-Sammān,” 
is now superseded by the list of nineteen titles in ALA 1: 91-94. 

' The geographical range of his students is documented in an appendix here. 

U Drewes, “A Note on Muhammad al-Samman,”; Martin van Bruinessen, “The 
Tariqa Khalwatitya in South Celebes,” in Excurcies in Celebes. Een. buundel bijdragen by 
het afschied van J. Noorduyn, ed. Harry A. Poeze and Pim Schoorl (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 
1991): 251-69, and Ali Salih Karrar, The Sufi Brotherhoods in the Sudan (London: C. 
Hurst, 1992) and Neil McHugh, Holymen of the Blue Nile (Evanston: Northwestern 
University Press, 1994). 

!8 For the writings, up to the present, of the Sudanese Sammaniyya, see ALA 
1:91-122. From the Sudan, the Sammāniyya has now spread to northern Nigeria 
through the agency of the prominent Northern Nigerian scholar, the late Nasiru 
Kabara; see ALA 2. 

9 See Drewes, “A Note on Muhammad al-Samman,” p. 87, listing his own writ- 
ings on ‘Abd al-Samad. 

2 There is a contemporary notice of ‘Abd al-Samad, describing a visit he made 
to Zabid in the Yemen in 1206/1791-92, in ‘Abd al-Rahmàn b. Sulayman al- 
Ahdal, al-Nafas al-Yamani wa l-rawh al-rayhānī fi yazat gudāt Bani al-Shawkani, ed. ‘Abd 
Allāh al-Hibshi (San‘a’, 1979), pp. 138-43. 

? Van Bruinessen, *Origins and Development,” p. 12. 
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below) and where he was greeted by the representative of the then 
titular head of the Sammāniyya, Abū "l-Hasan al-Samman.? 

Another student of al-Samman’s, the Indian Siddiq al-Madani b. 
‘Umar Khan, seems to have been a link, both through his teachers, 
travels and writings, between the Sammaniyya of the Sudan and 
Southeast Asia. Little has been recorded of his life, save that he 
came from India, settled in Medina, but later moved to Jidda where 
he lived in the Sammani zāwya there. He is said also to have visited 
the Sudan. 

Siddiq al-Madani was asked by ‘Abd al-Samad al-Palembangi to 
write a commentary on al-Samman’s didactic poem, al-Nafha al- 
qudsiyya, more commonly called al-Ogsīda al-’ayniyya, which he did. 
Here, we have a nice example of "internal" and international net- 
working between Indonesia, Egypt and the Sudan. Both Drewes and 
van Bruinessen report this commentary as existing as a fragment in 
the Jakarta National Library (Ms A 450), while the latter was able 
to copy a complete version from the original in the possession of 
the Sammānī shaykh of Palembang, K.H. Muhammad Zen Syukri.” 
Meanwhile a version, together with an extensive introduction lisüng 
Siddiq al-Madanī's other writings, of Quf azhàr al-mawahib al-rab- 
baniyya min afnān al-Nafha al-qudsiyya, compiled from various manu- 
scripts, including the defective Jakarta manuscript, was published in 
Cairo in 1973 through the agency of a prominent member of the 
Sudanese Sammāniyya, Ahmad al-Badawī al-Sammānī al-Tayyibi.** 


Ahmad b. Idris and the Idrisi Tradition in the region 


Much has been written in recent years about the Moroccan Sufi 
and teacher, Ahmad b. Idris, as the archetypal neo-Sufi figure. Unlike 


7 al-Durra al-thamina fi akhbār rihlatina ilā Makka al-musharrafa wa’l-Madina, ms. 
Khartoum, National Records Office, Miscellaneous 1/15/186 [copy in Bergen]; see 
ALA 1: 99. ‘Abd al-Mahmiid’s account gives a vivid picture of the Hijaz before the 
First World War, emphasising the ubiquity of the Sufis. For example, he notes that 
there were over twenty zdwiyas in Jidda. 

* Drewes, “A Note on Muhammad al-Sammān,” pp. 76—77 and van Bruinessen, 
“Tariqa Khalwatiyya,” p. 260 and n. 23. Of this copy, there is now a copy in 
Bergen courtesy of Dr. van Bruinessen. A quick comparison of the manuscript with 
the published version suggests that they are more or less the same. 

* The introduction to this edition lists eight other works by Siddiq al-Madanī. 
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al-Samman, Ibn Idris was, to use Voll's term, a *grand immigrant", 
that is one of those, “scholars who travel to the Middle East and 
become prominent leaders in intellectual or political life, contribut- 
ing ideas and concepts brought with them from their homeland” .” 

Born near Larache on Morocco's Atlantic coast into a Sharifian 
family, Ibn Idris studied and taught for nearly thirty years at the 
Qarawiyyin mosque/school in Fez before leaving for the east in 
1798. He settled in the Haramayn, but also spent periods in Upper 
Egypt. In 1828, he was driven out or left under some kind of pres- 
sure from the Meccan ‘lama’ (the details are obscure) and settled 
for the last ten years of his life in the Yemen, where he died in 
1837.” 

Ibn Idris did not establish a tarīga, but initiated aspirants within 
the Moroccan Shādhilī Way, although such affiltational particulari- 
ties do not seem to have concerned him greatly." Ibn Idris’ impor- 
tance lies in his students and his prayers. His principal students 
included Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Sanüsi (1787—1859), founder of the 
Sanüsiyya that spread in Cyrenaica and the central Sahara," and 
Muhammad ‘Uthman al-Mirghani (1793-1852), founder of the 
Khatmiyya that came to dominate the northern Nilotic Sudan.? It 
was from a third student, the Sudanese Ibrahim b. Salih al-Rashid 
(1813—74), that there stemmed a group of tarīgas that spread widely 
around the Indian Ocean. 

Before considering these, we have two “unproven” cases of the 
alleged influence of Ibn Idris in his lifetime on two major “renewal 
and reform" movements; one in Minangkabau (west Sumatra), the 
other in southern Somalia. In 1803 three pilgrims returned to 
Minangkabau, who were to set in train the Padri movement of 
reform. Of the scholars who have studied the movement, Christine 


? Voll, “Scholarly Interrelations,” p. 51. 

6 See R.S. O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint: Ahmad ibn Idris and the Idrīsī Tradition (London: 
C. Hurst, 1990) and Yahya Muhammad Ibrahim, Madrasat Ahmad ibn Idris wa- 
āthāruhā fi "l-Südàn (Beirut: Dar al-Jīl, 1993). See also Bernd Radtke, John O'Kane, 
R.S. O'Fahey and Knut S. Vikør, eds. and trans., The Exoteric Teachings of Ahmad 
ibn Idris (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1999). 

7 R.S. O’Fahey, with Bernd Radtke and John O'Kane, “Two Sufi Treatises of 
Ahmad ibn Idris,” Oriens 35 (1996): 143-78. 

?' For a detailed study, see Knut S. Vikør, Sufi and Scholar on the Desert Edge: 
Muhammad b. "Alī al-Sanüsi (1787-1859) (London: C. Hurst, 1995). 

? See further, J.O. Voll, A History of the Khatmiyyah Tarigah in the Sudan (Ph.D. 
diss., Harvard University, 1969). 
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Dobbin concludes that the returned pilgrims were influenced by the 
Wahhābīs, while Werner Kraus is more cautious.? However, the 
French scholar/administrator of North Africa, Louis Rinn (who was 
very well-informed, if hardly impartial), notes, 


Trois pèlerins qui étaient allés à la Mecque, au moment où Pen- 
seignement de Si Ahmed-ben-Idris El-Khadiri attirait, dans cette ville, 
les Musulmans de tout l'Extréme-Orient.?! 


In his more recent writing, Kraus argues more firmly against the 
hypothesis of Wahhābī influence, on the grounds, among others, that 
the traditional portrait of the legendary leader of the three pilgrims, 
Imam Bonjol, shows him carrying a tasbīh or rosary, an unlikely 
thing for a Wahhābī to do. Nor did the Padri attack saints’ tombs 
or the belief in karāmāt. Kraus further questions in detail the relia- 
bility of Rinn as a source. Nevertheless, he concludes that the ver- 
dict must remain open. Chronologically, the connexion seems unlikely; 
as far as can be determined, Ibn Idris only arrived in. Mecca in 
1803, the year the Padri leaders returned to Minangkabau. 

In the second case, that of the Baardheere (Bardera) community 
or jamā'a (Somali: jamaca) on the Jubba River in southern Somalia, 
the evidence is somewhat more circumstantial. This community was 
established, after a Agra from the coast, in 1819 or 1821, by Shaykh 
Ibrahim Hasan Jeberow of Dafeed." While Lewis has tended to 
accept those oral traditions that say that Jeberow was a student of 
Ibn Idris, Cassanelli is more circumspect, arguing that the jamā'a 
probably did not have a specific ģarīga affiliation. The Baadheere 
community began a jihad against their neighbours that led to its 
own destruction. 


9? Christine E. Dobbin, Islamic Revivalism in a Changing Peasant Economy: Central 
Sumatra 1784-1847 (London: Curzon, 1983), and Werner Kraus, Zwischen Reform 
und Rebellion. Uber die Entwicklung des Islams in Minangkabau (Westsumatra) zwischen den 
beien Reformbewegungen der Padri (1837) und der Modernisten (Wiesbaden: Fritz Steiner 
Verlag, 1984). 

? Louis Rinn, Marabouts et Khouan: Etude sur l'islam en Algérie (Algiers: A. Jourdan, 
1884), p. 46. 

? What follows is based on Lee V. Cassanelli, The Shaping of Somali Society 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1982), pp. 135-46 and I.M. Lewis, 
“La communità (‘Giamia’) di Bardera sulle rive del Giuba,” Somalia d'Oggi 2, no. 1 
(1957): 36-37. A more extended discussion will be found in my “Ahmad ibn Idris 
and Northeast Africa," /SSS 3 (1989): 67—89. 
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But, however uncertain the Minangkabau and Baardheere links 
with Ibn Idris are, it was in the period from 1880s to about 1910 
that the Idrīsī tradition spread to the peripheries of the Indian Ocean. 
The key figures were Ibrāhīm al-Rashid, his nephew and successor, 
Muhammad Salib,? and an Egyptian student of the former, Muham- 
mad b. Ahmad al-Dandarāwī (1838/40—1910/11), who established a 
separate fariqa. All three were “Grand immigrants”, in that they spent 
most of their lives and had their principal centres in the Haramayn. 

The spread of the Salibiyya and Dandarāwiyya into Somalia and 
further south (Zanzibar and Tanganyika) has been reasonably well 
charted.** The great figure in Somalia of the Salihiyya /ariqa was 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allāh Hasan (1856-1920), the so-called “Mad 
Mullah”, who fought with equal determination against the British, 
Italians, Ethiopians and those Somalis whom he considered back- 
sliders.* 

Characteristic of both the Salihtyya and Dandarāwiyya in Somalia, 
and which invites comparison with the Padri movement in Minang- 
kabau, was the tendency to “withdraw” (hijra) from corrupt coastal 
towns, to establish closed communities that transcended tribal/ethnic 
boundaries and recruited from hitherto marginal groups (for exam- 
ple, ex-slaves) and practised a stricter form of Islam. Ironically, 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah Hasan is something of an exception here, 
since he derived his support largely from his kinsmen, the Ogaden 
Dolbahante clans. 

Between them, van Bruinessen, Hamdan Hassan and Kraus pro- 
vide detailed accounts of the coming of the Idrisi tradition, as medi- 
ated by the Salihiyya and Dandarawiyya, to Southeast Asia. Among 
the key figures in Malaysia were ‘Abd al-Samad b. Muhammad Salih 


3 Elsewhere I have given his name as al-Shaykh b. Muhammad b. Salih, on the 
authority of Sudanese oral sources; however the one surviving written manāgib that 
we have, collected in Somalia by Professor I.M. Lewis, gives it as above. On this 
manāgtb, see B.W. Andrzejewski and I.M. Lewis, “New Arabic Documents from 
Somalia," SA7HS 5 (1994): 50. For a detailed account of these traditions, see Mark 
Sedgwick, “The Heirs of Ahmad ibn Idris” (Ph.D. diss., University of Bergen, 1999). 

** See my “Ahmad b. Idris and Northeast Africa," passim, and the sources cited 
there. 

* The most recent monograph is Abdi Sheik-Abdi, Divine Madness: Mohammed 
Abdulle Hassan (1856-1920) (London: Zed Books, 1993). Sheik-Abdi is not very pre- 
cise about Muhammad ‘Abd Allāh's fariqa affiliation. 

°° Hamdan Hassan, Tarekat Ahmadiyah di Malaysia (Kuala Lumpur, 1990) (in Malay). 
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(c. 1840—1891), better known as Tuan Tabal, and Muhammad Sa'id 
b. Jamal al-Din (1874—1926), who was particularly active in spread- 
ing the Ahmadiyya” in Kelantan and Negri Sembilan. The first 
appearance of the affiliation in Kelantan in the 1890s provoked con- 
troversy (the details are unclear), a controversy referred back to 
Mecca by the sultan.** Some years later, in about 1914, an Egyptian 
shaykh, Abū Hasan al-Azharī (d. 1939), about whom little is known 
although he was probably a student of al-Dandarāwī, came to 
Kelantan seemingly at the invitation of Haji Wan Musa, a son of 
Tuan Tabal. Again controversy followed, this time apparently over 
an issue of wagf. Abū Hasan was forced to leave Kelantan for 
Trengganu. In 1937, what seems to have been a simmering con- 
frontation surfaced in a public debate over whether the ownership 
of a dog—in this case the Kelantan sultan’s son's Dalmatian—con- 
stituted an impediment to ritual purity. The debate lined up the 
Idrist adherents against the local Hadrami Shāfrī establishment. As 
against the latter, the “neo-Sufis’, Wan Musa and his followers, 
argued that the dog was not a cause of pollution, a position unsur- 
prisingly close to that of Ibn Idris on a similar issue.?? 

Although there is now a considerable literature on the coming of 
the neo-Sufi orders to Eastern Africa and Southeast Asia, relatively 
little has been written on their interaction with the local “establish- 
ment" Shāfrī ‘lama’, who in both areas were either Hadrami in 
origin or were students of Hadrami ‘ulama’. The evidence we have 
suggests that in both areas the new orders provided a kind of “pre- 
modernist” challenge to the local establishments." 


? On the question of what the orders were called there is some confusion; in 
Malaysia and Indonesia, the various Idrīsī affiliations are known as Ahmadiyya, 
which seemingly subsumes the various branches known in Egypt, Somalia and the 
Sudan discretely as Idristyya, Salibiyya, Rashidiyya and Dandarāwiyya. 

** See William R. Roff, “Whence Cometh the Law? Dog Saliva in Kelantan, 
1937,” in Sharat and Ambiguity in South Asian Islam, ed. Katharine P. Ewing (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1988), pp. 25—42. 

* This is not the place to go into details; see further Einar Thomassen and 
Bernd Radtke, eds., The Letters of Ahmad ibn Idris (London: C. Hurst, 1993), pp. 
1921 for a similar view. 

* The career of habib Salih b. ‘Alawi, who established the Riyād mosque/school 
in Lamu on the northern Kenyan coast in 1901, modelled on the school of the 
same name in Say'ün in the Wadi Hadramawt, fits into this pattern. See Bang, 
Sufis and Scholars, pp. 144—47 and passim. 
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A key figure in the confrontation between local Muslims and the 
Hadramis in both Indonesia and Malaysia was the Sudanese Ahmad 
Muhammad Surkittī (d. 1943). Surkittī was from the Dongola region 
of the northern Sudan; after a traditional education at home, he 
made the pilgrimage in 1314/1896—97, just when the British were 
marching into his homeland to destroy the Mahdist state. He spent 
the next ten years studying in the Haramayn with a number of schol- 
ars, several of whom had Southeast Asian connexions. In 1326/1908—9 
Surkittī was appointed to a teaching position in Mecca at the Haram 
al-Maliki. Two years later, in 1911, he was invited by two Indonesian 
shaykhs to come to their country to work as as a teacher for the 
“Djamiat Chair” movement. His life thereafter was inextricably bound 
to the Islamic reform movement in that country. 

Both the Dutch administrator, G.F. Pijper, and the Indonesian 
scholar, Deliar Noer,” situate Surkittī within a “modernist” paradigm 
that had its links to Muhammad Rashid Rida and the Manar group. 
There is no reason to doubt the essential truth of this; Surkitti’s 
rejection of the pretensions of the Hadrami sayyids on the hand- 
kissing issue and, more substantially, on the question of who could 
marry whom fit well within a modernist af-Manār paradigm. But Surkittī 
represents several different trends; one may be described as a ijāzī 
Shāfrī pre-Wahhābī orthodoxy, whose pre-eminent figure of an ear- 
lier generation was Ahmad Zaynī Dahlan (1817-86), but another 
was Idrisi, through his teacher Muhammad Falih b. Muhammad al- 
Zāhirī (d. 1910), the most intellectually distinguished student of 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Sanūsī.** Like Surkittī, al-Zāhirī had links both 
to the world of al-Manar and neo-Sufism; contrary to what has some- 
times been assumed, the two were in no way incompatible. 


" What follows is based on R.S. O'Fahey and M.I. Abu Salim “A Sudanese in 
Indonesia: A note on Ahmad Muhammad Surkittī,” Indonesia Circle 59/60 (1992-93): 
68-72. For a detailed account of Surkitti, including an edition of a manuscript his- 
tory by one of Surkitt's Sudanese companions, see the work of, appropriately, a 
Sudanese historian, Ahmad Ibrahim Abū Shik, ed., Ta’rīkh harakat al-islah wa’l-irshad 
wa-shaykh al-Irshādīyyin Ahmad Muhammad al-Sürkitti fi Indünisiyà (Kuala Lumpur, 2000). 

? See further, G.F. Pijper, Fragmenta Islamica: Studien over het Islamisme in Nederlandische- 
Indië (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1934), and Deliar Noer, The Modern Muslim Movement in 
Indonesia 1900—1942 (Singapore: Oxford University Press, 1973). 

On al-Zāhirī, see Vikør, Sufi and Scholar, pp. 157-58 and passim. 
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In his famous fatwa on kafā'a, Surkittī quotes a characterstically 
sharp comment of Ibn Idris on the question of Sharifian descent. 
Time passes and only God knows the truth about such descent, and, 
“There are no locks on the pudenda of women”; the quotation con- 
tinues, “Know that the beneficial pedigree is the spiritual (al-rūhī) 
pedigree, not the earthly (al-tīnī) one . . .".* 

One conclusion that may be drawn from this discussion is that 
modern means of communication, steamships and the like, may well 
have speeded up interconnexions within the Muslim world but they 
did not initiate them. Muslim scholars have always been peripatetic; 
the Mamluk and later Ottoman tradition of institutionalised study 
in madrasas 1s probably the exception rather than the rule. Furthermore, 
the emphasis on “revivalism” from the mid-eighteenth century onwards 
may be misplaced; the seventeenth century is still beyond the schol- 
arly horizon. 


* The fatwa is quoted in part in Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahim, al-Nīdā” fi daf’ al- 
tftirā” (Cairo, 1371/1952), p. 308. The quotation from Ibn Idris is also given in a 
work by a Sudanese scholar, al-Amin b. Muhammad Salih b. al-Tuwaym in his 
al-Waridat al-ilāhiyya (MS, Khartoum: National Records Office, Miscellaneous, 
1/218/2767 [copy in Bergen]. 
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Appendix: Students of Muhammad al-Samman 


The following list is based on: 


— Abd al-Mahmid Nir al-Da’im, al-Au*ūs al-muttara’a, 24—27. 

— Muhammad Tagī 'I-Dīn, Durrat *tgd jayyid al-zaman, 14. 

— Siddiq al-Madani b. ‘Umar Khan, (Of azhar al-mawahib al-rab- 
baniyya min afnān riyād al-nafha al-qudsiyya, jīm-dhāl. 


gādī ‘Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Oadir al-Makkī 
‘Abd Allah Sharif 
‘Abd al-Ghani al-Fatanī al-Hindi 
‘Abd al-Karīm al-Hindī al-Multānī 
‘Abd al-Khaliq b. ‘Alt al-Mizjājī 
‘Abd al-Rahman [Abū Zayd] 
"Abd al-’Aziz al-Tādilī al-Maghribī 
‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Fatanī 
‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Jāwī 
‘Abd al-Samad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Palemgbanī 
Ahmad 
Ahmad b. ‘Isa al-Ansārī 
Ahmad al-Sūsī 
Ahmad al-Tayyib b. al-Bashīr 
Ahmad al-Tijānī 


"Alī al-Shamr 

Hamad al- Abbādī 

Hamad al-Humaylī al-$a'īdī 
Hasan al-Fayyūmī 

Ibrāhīm al-Ghulām al-Shāfrī 
Ibrahim Khalil al-Zabidi: 
Ibrāhīm al-Oūlabāwī, and his son 


Mecca 


Patani, Malaysia 
Multan, Pakistan. 
Zabid, the Yemen" 
North Africa 


Patani, Malaysia. 
Indonesia" 
Palembang, southern Sumatra 


brother of Yasin, muftī of Basra 
The Sudan? 


The Sudan 

Algeria; founder of the Tijāniyya 
tarīga 

Syria 

Egypt; buried at Gīza. 

Upper Egypt 

Egypt 

Medina 

Zabid 

Probably from the Sudan; see 

Arabic Literature of Africa, vol. 1, 
2, Ibrahim al-Qulübawi. 


5 See ‘Abd al-Hayy al-Kattānī, Fihris al-fahāris wa’l-ithbat wa-mu'jam al-ma'ājim 
wa'l-masyakhāt wa'l-musalsalāt, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, 3 vols. (Beirut, 1402—6/1982—6), 


p. 829. 


© See John Voll, “Linking Groups in the Networks of Eighteenth-Century Revivalist 


Scholars: The Mizjaji Family in Yemen,” in Levtzion and Voll, Lighteenth-Century 
Renewal, pp. 69-92. He wrote a commentary on one of the prayers of Samman, 
Nasā'ih al-jimān wa-rawā'ih al-finàn min mawālub al-manān ‘ala salat shaykhinā al-gutb al- 
Sammān; see Muhammad Ahmad Darnīga, al-7 arīga al-Nagshbandiyya wa-ā'lāmuhā 
(Beirut, n.d. [1987]), p. 91. 
V al-Kw'üs al-mutta'a clearly distinguishes between the two ‘Abd al-Rahmans. 
See further, AZA 1: 14—16. 
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Muhammad Tagī 'I-Dīn ‘Umar b. 
‘Abd al-Oadir Amin al-z.r..tī 

al-Qurashi al-Maghribī 

al-Qurashi al-Sinnārī 

Rajab al-Sa’idi 

Sa'd al-Din al-Kābulī 

Sālīh b. Nüh al-Fullānī 

Siddīg al-Madani b. ‘Umar Khan 

al-Tawudi Ibn Süda 

‘Umar al-Shingītī 


author of manaqib of al-Samman. 


North Africa? 

The Sudan 

Upper Egypt 

Afghanistan? 

West Africa? 

India 

Fez; teacher of Ahmad b. Idrīs 
Mauritania?; buried in Tripoli, 
Libya 


9 On whom, see J.O. Hunwick, “Salih al-Fullānī (1752/3-1803): The Career 
and Teachings of a West African *ālīm in Medina,” in /n Quest of an Islamic Humanism, 
ed. A.H. Green (Cairo: American University in Cairo Press, 1984), pp. 139-53. 


See also ALA 4: 504—7. 
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